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In conformity with Pope Urban the 
Eight’s decree, we declare that the 
words “holiness,” "holy,” “miracle,” 
“miraculous,” which are used in this 
book, have but a purely “human” and 
‘private” value. 






INTRODUCTORY LETTER 


Archbishop’s House, 

Quebec, March 23, 1936. 


Rev. Father J. M. Penard, O.M.I., 

Le Pas, Manitoba. 


Dear Reverend Father, • .. C ^‘ 

)!' ^ 'm 

I have finished readin'g the life of Bishop Cheerybqis that 
you agreed to write, and hasten to express my satisfaction and 
offer you my congratulations. 

Perhaps some writer^ might havi delvdd more deeply into 
psychological analysis, or employed a greater wealth of literary 
adornments, but your simple narration of the daily life of this 
heroic apostle reveaH^is soul the more druly thus, his soul 
that is so profound beneath ifs secluding shell, so warm despite 
the chill of his, inhermf "shyness, and the long periods of 
isolation to which he h^d, become accustomed. 

He was certainly a^ery holy missionary bishop. I met him 
first at the time of his episcopal cohsecration when he stayed at 
the scholasticate for several months. Later on more and more 
intimate relations established themselves between us, which my 
own elevation to the episcopate and my arrival in the West 
were to consecrate. He always acted toward me with confidence 
and respect which at the same time touched me, and proved his 
profound and sincere humility. You have clearly understood 
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that it was his love of God that explained all his virtues; his 
zeal for souls; a truly supernatural devotion to the Indians; > 
courage under trials; self-abnegation pushed to the limit, and ay 
religious exactitude equalled only by that of a novice. 

You are right in stressing the fact that this mah who was so 
buried in the woods was not Wanting in horizon, precisely 
because he was actuated by the highest and broadest motives 
and that he ever bore the needs of both Church and country in 
mind. I can see him again in Quebec on the day before the 
assembly of the Canadian Episcopate in October 1933, talking 
to me about his fears that Communism would soon invade the 
country, and destroy tHe- faith of Canada, especially that of our 
beautiful province of Quebec. One might have thought him 
suffering personally all the dangers that he feared so much for 
souls. May not the care which he lavished upon the “Patriote” 
have proceeded from the same conviction? 

It was the same with the Congregation, which he never 
ceased to love tenderly, and in spite of some most difficult 
happenings which arose later on, he ever looked upon it as a 
whole, and served its every interest. It was under this impulse 
that he undertook to secure the patronage of St. Teresa of the 
Infant Jesus for all the missions of the world. His devotion 
toward her was very direct and simple like everything else that 
proceeded from him. He wrote to me about it again in a letter 
which I did not receive until after his death. 

In bringing this beautiful apostolic figure, and the life story 
of a faithful Oblate bishop to the light of day, my dear Father, 
you are performing an act of justice, and a work of enlighten¬ 
ment and zeal, for there will be many souls who will warm 
themselves at the flame^ of his love. Your work will inspire 
vocations. 

With this thought I assure you of my prayers and my blessing 
in Our Lord and Mary Immaculate. 

t J. M. Rodrigue, card. VILLENEUVE, 
Archbishop of Quebec. 
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The request that I would write the biography of Bishop 
Charlebois was based upon the fact that I am a contemporary of 
the venerable prelate; and upon the confidence with which he 
honored me, particularly during the last years of his life, and the 
respectful friendship I had always borne him. 

I cannot deny the weight of these reasons although they scarcely 
give me the necessary talents for the writing of an adequate 
biography. For Bishop Charlebois I could wish it to be more than 
adequate, I should like to write a life that would shed full light 
upon this beautiful personality at once so religious, missionary, and 
episcopal. 

It is true that we both arrived upon the missions of North 
Western Canada at the same time, nearly fifty years ago. Since then 
we have always been working in the same vicariate in spite of the 
two successive divisions of territory. But Father Charlebois was 
stationed at the extreme North East, while I was at the extreme 
North West at a distance of 500 miles. That, considering the dif¬ 
ficulties of communications, would not permit of frequent meetings. 
And though communications have become much easier between these 
missions in which Father Charlebois exercised his apostolic zeal, 
there are there still three missionaries who have been there ten, 
thirty, and forty years, whom I have never had the good fortune to 
meet. This may help toward a realization of the isolation which is 
among the greatest sufferings of the Northern missionary. 

Thus it happened that my meetings with Father Charlebois had 
been purely accidental, and but of short duration, up to the time 
of his elevation to the episcopacy. But for all that they had sufficed 
to show me a very lovable co-worker whom I knew to be filled with 
devoted zeal,for his Indians, and loved and esteemed by everyone 
who came into contact with him, one too, whom his superiors had 
implicit confidence in. 
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My mnrr froqnont inlrrroiirpp with him after he beeame my 
bishop in 1910, permitter! me more fnlly to appreciate the beauty 
of his rich character, and certain cvent.s enabled me to judge of the 
delicacy of his feelings from the very beginning. 

T believe that very few people fully apiireeiated him in this 
matter, T who thought myself very well acquainted with him am 
forced to admit that the reading of his private papers, which I was 
obliged to consult, were a veritable revelation to me, showing me 
the source whence came the strength of will that enabled him to 
hide the extreme sensitiveness of his nature beneath the appearance 
of coldness, even of harshness. For this man who seemed so cold at 
first, and whom many thought unsympathetic, was in reality 
tender-hearted, and asked nothing better than to give himself to 
bis friends and be united with them. What suffering this deeply 
bidden tenderness must have caused himl We gather from his 
retreat notes that from the days of his novitiate and scholasticate 
h'' worked tirelessly against this too natural leaning toward crea¬ 
tures in order that he might give himself unreservedly to God, 
and do his duty at all times at no matter what cost. Devotion to 
duty was the leading characteristic of Bishop Charlebois in his 
dual characters of missionary and bishop; 

He thus expresses himself in his notes of the retreat preparatory 
to his Act of Oblation in 1884: “Give yourself entirely to God, you 
could do nothing better; but let this oblation be truly complete and 
sincere. Remember that in this you have engaged yourself to have 
no other model than .Jesus. Now .Jesus was poor, chaste, obedient, 
humble, charitable, and a lover of mortification. Therefore you 
must be the same: or at least make serious efforts to be so.” It is 
safe to say that Bishop Charlebois constantly worked for the reali- 
?:ation of this ideal during his whole life. 

It was the realization of these ideals, although he knew nothing 
about these resolutions that excited the admiration of Bishop 
Grandin who ordained him. and in whose diocese the first years of 
his apostolate were spent. The holy bishop of St. Albert wrote to 
him on April 26. 1888, a few months after his arrival on the mission: 
“I congratulate you tipon your good will to learn the language. 
Courage my dear Father: you give a good account of yourself; 
vou will hecorne an accomplished missionary in time. But seek only 
God in everything. Do not forget that you must love the Indians 
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if you wish to do them good, and that in order to love them you 
must love Him who has redeemed them at a great price.” 

These words of the saintly Bishop were a commentary upon 
Father Charlebois’ own resolutions, an echo of them, so to speak. 
So one may say that during his whole life he applied himself to the 
practice of them and however painful the sacrificesd£)nanded of 
him by the Divine Will, he was always submissive^^eking only 
'God and the accomplishment of His will without ever seeking him¬ 
self. One might say that he loved his Indians to folly as many 
examples of his missionary and episcopal life will show us, and 
one could scarcely believe that such love was founded upon the 
poor weak points of the said Indians. He must therefore have loved 
them, only because he loved Him Who has redeemed all men, 
including the poor Indians, at the price of His own Precious Bloojk, 

It was indeed their souls that he loved and sought, and it was 
this love for their souls that made him so gentle, and so patient 
in all his dealings with these poor children of the forest, and 
enabled him to put up with their provoking, and often revolting 
defects. Following Bishop Grandin’s advice, he loved them in Jesus, 
and for Jesus. 

A year before his death he wrote to a young missionary, repeat¬ 
ing probably without remembering their source, the counsels he 
had himself received from the old Bishop of St. Albert: "Your way 
of dealing with the Indians does not seem good to me, and if you 
continue in that way I can only predict that your ministry will 
fail. In ministering to souls, the way in which you will do them the 
least good is to rub them the wrong way. To do them good the 
priest must love his people whether they have defects or not. The 
priest must always show himself amiable and gentle, as well as 
firm, so that the people feeling themselves loved will run to meet 
the priest like children to their father.” 

It was his intense interior life which sustained the love of God, 
and it caused him to apply himself unintermittingly to the achieve¬ 
ment of personal holiness which had always been his ambition from 
the days of his novitiate and scholasticate. We are forced to 
believe this from the retreat notes written during his formative 
years, and during the early years of his active missionary life. 
Tlie notes fail us later on; but there is no doubt that he persever- 
ingly continued his efforts. 
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In addition to the necessity of his own salvation, Bishop Char- 
lebois was convinced that lapostolic zeal would remain inoperative 
unless founded upon the holiness of the apostle, and thus he never 
ceased urging upqn his missionaries the acquirement of personal 
holiness as indisf)ensable to the efficacy of their zeal. He wrote 
to them from the eiirly days of his episcopate: “Before anything, 
my dear Fathers and Brothers, let us turn our zeal upon ourselves. 
Let us labor with renewed ardor at our own sanctification. If 
troubles increase; let our holiness increase in proportion. Do we 
observe that the spirit of prayer has diminished among our people, 
let us pray more, and pray better. Does a lessening of faith mani¬ 
fest itself, let us live in a greater spirit of faith, and love of our 
perfection. Does the love of pleasures and enjoyments increase, 
let us love and practise mortification with more fervor. With such 
sentiments, and by such conduct we shall become strong and power¬ 
ful and our words will have a salutary effect in the converting and 
saving of souls.” (Circular No. 5.) 

One ought not to be satisfied with a platonic love of perfection: 
“Let us not be satisfied with reading, and saying: that is true, 
that is very beautiful, etc. Let us rather say: I must try to acquire 
this interior life with a determined will, and as perfectly as possible 
since it is so important. If we thus set about it in earnest we shall 
soon observe marvellous results in our apostolate; sinners will be 
converted; the tepid will become good Christians, and the good 
will become fervent. Let us aim at this result; but rest assured that 
we shall never attain to it except by a truly interior life.” (Circular 
No. 12.) 

We know from our own knowledge that Bishop Charlebois 
never required or asked of his missionaries anything that he had 
not himself practised, these simple directions demonstrate the 
simplicity of his own interior life. 

He kept up and nourished this life by a continual application 
to the practice of every Christian and religious virtue. First among 
these were the virtues commanded by the three vows of religion: 
poverty, chastity, and obedience. 

We have but to read his will in order to see the perfection 
with which he practised poverty; not only as a simple religious, 
but even after his elevation to the episcopate, even after his death, 
for he sought to imitate in every way Him whom he had taken 
for his model from the very beginning of his religious life when 
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he wrote: “I will take Our Lord Jesus Christ for my model of 
poverty.” (Retreat of 1883.) 

The retreat notes written during his scholasticate will tell us 
of the precautions he used to keep intact the beautiful virtue 
of purity. 

In his retreat notes and resolutions of 1883, he describes his 
program of life with respect to obedience. “I will be very prompt 
to do at once what I am told. I will endeavor to receive orders as 
from Christ Himself. I will always conform my will and judgment 
to the will and judgment of him who commands me, without try¬ 
ing to turn my own opinions to account.” We are able to affirm 
that he always practised this resolution exactly before, and even 
after his elevation to the episcopate. 

As regards the characteristic virtue of the Oblate, fraternal 
charity, the delicacy of his heart, and his natural inclination to be 
over attached to some, and to avoid others was an obstacle to the 
supernatural exercise of this virtue. He felt his weakness in this 
respect and the necessity of fighting vigorously against it from the 
early days of his religious life. We read in the notes of his retreat 
in 1883, the first year of his scholasticate: “Great charity for every¬ 
body, and above all for those whom I feel inclined to dislike.” 
He comes back to this in each retreat, even the monthly retreats. 
“My patron will be St. Francis de Sales. I wish to be gentleness 
itself, like he was. When I am often disturbed, or asked for services 
to which I am not obliged, I ought always to render those services, 
and always to receive the importunate with sweetness and amia¬ 
bility.” (Monthly Rettreat, June 1885.) 

All these notes show us the superhuman efforts that he must 
have made during the course of his life in order to become the 
good, charitable, and obliging man whom we all knew him to be, 
even though he appeared insensible. 

We naturally see that these things could not have been put 
into constant practice without a profound humility and great mor¬ 
tification. And so we find that Bishop Charlebois constantly 
applied himself to acquire and practise these two virtues ever more 
and more perfectly for they are the foundation of all true sanctity. 
“I will oblige myself to suffer humiliations with joy. I will think 
of myself as the least of all my brethren. I will avoid speaking 
about myself.” (Retreat of 1883.) “At table I will always have 
enough, and it will always be good enough; never a word about 
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food. The same for clothing. In consequence, I will always be satis¬ 
fied witli what is gTven to me.” (Retreat of 1886.) 

He does not confine himself to general rules, he goes into details 
and imposes upon himself practices in poverty, humility, and mor¬ 
tification which might seem trifling to souls who are not deeply 
interested in their own sanctification, but that the saints have 
always loved and considered indispensable. 

All these things could not be kept up •Without the help of 
prayer. So Bishop Charlebois, like the venerated Bishop Grandin, 
became a man of prayer with an ardent devotion to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, and a tender confidence in the Blessed Virgin 
whom he always calls: “My good Mother”. In his notes, he con¬ 
fided the success of his episcopate to her protection by taking: Ad 
Jesum per Manam, for his device. And he secured the prosperity 
of his vicariate by dedicating it to Our Lady of the Sacred Heart. 

Bishop Charlebois thanked God unceasingly for having called 
him into the Congregation of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate. 
He looked upon the grace of this vocation as the source of all the 
favors that he received later on. In addition, his love for his 
cherished religious family was always very lively and caused him 
to spend himself for the purpose of procuring its extension. 

During the early days of his episcopate, when the Congregation 
was not able to furnish him with all the subjects that he needed 
for the evangelization of his vicariate, he set out to recruit new 
members in the Province of Quebec, and even in France. He thus 
secured many new members for his Congregation and some of 
them found their way into his vicariate; but many others remained 
in other places. In this case, as in the other. Bishop Charlebois 
congratulated himself, and thanked God for the good results of his 
recruiting campaign, because the Congregation always benefited, 
and God’s work was being done. 

Bishop Charlebois’ plan was one of continual labor at God’s 
work, regardless of every- fatigue, and every disappointment, and 
this solely because it was his duty. And he ever accomplished his 
duty without speeches or idle discussions. All that was perfectly 
natural with him, and he could not always understand why others 
could not do as much. This sometimes made him appear unfeeling, 
a little exacting with his fellow-laborers’ infirmities, and' failings! 
My own personal experience leads me to aflflrm that if one bad 
the frankness to show him the exact difiiculties of a-case in all 



simplicity, no father could have shown himself more compassionate, 
nor so kind toward his children, as he was with his missionaries. 
He loved each one tenderly although this tenderness was concealed 
by the apparent severity of his natural disposition. 

In this preface I have tried to sketch an outline, which is as 
free from defect and as complete as possible, of the career of 
Bishop Charlebois. I would like to bring out the beauty of this 
great man while recounting his life. Unfortunately I have not 
sufficient talent to do this as I should wish, even were it possible 
in a simple biography. However, I hope my readers will be able 
to form an idea of him for themselves in accordanee with the 
elaborate notes in the following pages. Let us permit the deeds and 
gestures of our hero to speak for themselves, persuaded that it will 
be the best means of making him known. 
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PART I 


The Young Man 


CHAPTER I 

Infancy and youth (1862-1882) 


Bishop Charlebois was born February 17, 1862, at Oka, on 
the shore of beautiful Two Mountain Lake, in the Province 
of Quebec. His patents were Hyacinthe Charlebois, and Eme- 
rence Charticr, called Robert. He was baptized on the same 
day in the church of the Annunciation, receiving the names of 
William Ovide. He was the seventh of foirrteen children. His 
parent^ were simple agriculturalists who worked a farm that 
,did not belong to them. About the tirne of Ovide’s birth they 
bought sonm land in the neighboring parish of St. Benedict; 
too soon die'y were to discover that the land was too poor to 
provide thd support of their large family. 

Meanwhile some colonist^ had settled in the counties of 
the ’Laurentians, to the north of St. Jerome, in Terrebonne 
County. Madame Charlebois’ father, and two of her brothers 
who had been settled in St. Jerome for a long while, had gone 
to the new district, and they persuaded Hyacinthe Charlebois 
to sell his land and leave the shore of Two Mountain Lake 
so that he could join them in this territory then opened to 
receive new colonists. 

He selected a plot about twenty-five miles north of St. 
Jerome, in the district which later became the parish of St. 
Margaret. At that time there was nothing but beautiful forests 
for many miles around. Some pioneers like .himself w6re 
building, or, had just built quite primitive hom'es ror them¬ 
selves. His father-in-law,- and some of his brothers-in-la^ were 
among these. 
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Tlie Cliarlebois family moved tlieir household belongings 
from Oka in March 1864, and went to their new home. Little 
Ovidc was then two years old. The journey was long and must 
have been specially tiresome after leaving St. Jeroijie from 
whence the road was a mere trail among the trees and stumps 
of the forest. Fortunately Grandfather Chartier had already 
built a home for himself, so his son-in-law left his family there 
while he went to a spot about four miles distant to build a 
losj; house upon the land that he had chosen, beside a pretty 
little lake which was called Lake Charlebois, after him.sejf. 
This first house was a mere barn. It was necessary to add .some 
outhouses and later on to replace it entirely with a more con¬ 
venient dwellino.-Rut by August tbe log house was habitable 
and the Charlebois family left the home of Grandfather Char- 
tier to go and live there. 

Then it became necessary to clear some of the land and 
clean it up, Tho.se first years were hard ones for the father 
of the family who had so many mouths to fill. His eldest 
daughter was then twelve years of age, and the eldest boy was 
not (juite ten. But for all that everyone went to work accord¬ 
ing to his strength and ability. Nobody grumbled; no one was 
discouraged; because Christian traditions were strongly ground¬ 
ed in this family. According to inquiries made by Monsieur 
Henri Comte, the Charlebois were descended from a soldier 
of Captain de Crisafy’s company. His name was Jean Charle¬ 
bois, and he came originally from Bordeaux. He went to 
Canada in 1685 where he settled and married Martha Perrier 
in November 1686. The Christian traditions of old France 
which he brought over with him were kept up in the family 
from generation to generation, and no doubt they inculcated 
the practice of many virtues through the succeeding genera¬ 
tions in order to have merited the beautiful flourishing of sacer¬ 
dotal and religious vocations that unfolded in their younger 
descendants. 

As a fact, out of the fourteen children of Hyacinthe Charle¬ 
bois three died in infancy, five became priests, one of them a 
bishop, one daughter became a religious, and the five who 
remained in the world received so many religious and sacer¬ 
dotal vocations for their children that it is almost impossible 
to enumerate them. Louis Veuillot says somewhere that these 
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graces are never met with in such abundance in a family unless 
drawn to it by the merit of great ancestral virtues. 

According to the notes for which we are indebted to the 
kindness of his brother Father William Charlebois, and his 
sister Madame Lajeunesse, their father was entirely illiterate. 
But his lack of book learning was supplied for by his perfect 
knowledge and understanding of Christian teachings in faith 
and morals. No doubt these had been taught to him by word 
of mouth by his parents as was then the practice in the country 
parts of Canada where schools were rare. It had also been the 
practice of the countrysides in France at least in those parts 
where the Godless school had nbt worked its havoc. 

Despite the poverty of their new’ home, Monsieur Charle¬ 
bois always gave the first place to religious duties. Daily prayer 
in common was a rule in the family, as well as faithful atten¬ 
dance at Sunday Mass and Vespers. St. Margaret’s was not yet 
a parish when they arrived there; and their nearest church, 
St. Ad^le, was twelve miles away. Considering the distance and 
the bad state of the roads, it was impossible for them to go 
dvery Sunday, but they supplied for the Mass by the recitation 
of the rosary and singing of hymns. .When the church of St. 
Margaret was built a few years afterward, a little village soon 
sprang up around it, and Monsieur Charlebois never missed 
Mass then, although his farm was five miles from the churc.h, 
and in a very hilly country where the roads were nearly always 
bad. Sometimes he was compelled to rhake the trip on foot, 
and often fasting, for he approached the sacraments frequently. 

His fidelity in the fulfilment of the essential duties of a 
Christian was certainly the most efficacious means of iratpress- 
ing the importance of those duties upon his children, and he 
joined to them other and secondary practices very useful in 
keeping up the Christian spirit of the family, practices that 
have been faithfully adhered to in the countrysides of France 
and Canada where the Christian spirit has truly ruled jhem, 
such were prayer before and after meals, the sign of the Cross 
before beginning work, the blessing of children, or a sign of 
the Cross made with the knife over a loaf of bread before 
cutting it, etc. 

He united oral instructions with these object lessons; when 
necessary, admonitions, but more frequently good advice given 
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in the form of what are railed Proverbs in the western country 
places of France. The.se are sentences which have been trans¬ 
mitted from generation to generation by word of mouth, wf^ich 
express the most important moral truths in brief and conci.se 
terms. He often illustrated his counsels with typical anecdotes 
and picturesque compari.sons calculated to impress them upon 
the memory. His relations toward his children were inclined 
to sevei^, hut without ill humour, so that while fearing him 
thev allgreatly loved him. 

But evidently the labor to which the needs of his large 
family compelled him would not permit him to undertake 
their education in every detail: that was the mother’s share. 
The father always upheld her authority, as every intelligent 
head of a family should do unless he would spoil his children’s 
education. 

Madame Charlebois, also, had received a truly Christian 
edtication, and having been brought up in St. Jerome .she had 
had the opportunity of learning to read and write. Her intelli¬ 
gence was as remarkable as her piety. Gentle in character, she 
was kind, affectionate, and of an equable and cheerful disposi¬ 
tion, but this did not prevent her from being firm about her 
commands, nor from exacting from her children an unques¬ 
tioning obedience, which she had the gift of obtaining ordi¬ 
narily without having recourse to .threats or punishments. All 
her children loved her tenderly, while they respected and 
esteemed her above all. 

She was a good manager, and in spite of the slimness of her 
resources her children never wanted for necessaries, neither 
as regards food or clothing. A good cook, she knew how to get 
the most out of the farm products in preparing the meals for 
her family, and like all the good Canadian women of that era 
she could spin and weave. She made all the garments of which 
each had need with her Own hands, and as soon as her daugh¬ 
ters grew old enough she made them help her and thus taught 
them how to become good housekeepers when their own turn 
should come.- _ _ 

But the work to which she applied herself with the greatest 
care was that of training all her children to beepme good Chris¬ 
tians. Scarcely did they begin to lisp a few syllables than she 
made them pronounce the names of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph. 
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Then she tkught them to make the sign of the cross, and to say 
pious aspirations even before they could understand the signi¬ 
ficance of the words. As their intelligence developed she taught 
them the truths of faith, trying to come down to their level, so 
that they could Knor^ of the Creation, original sin, the Incarna¬ 
tion, the Redemption, everything: with the Commandments of 
Cod; and the duties of a Christian life. There being no school 
in the vicinity, she herself taught them the catechism, and 
aided by their father she also made them practice the duties 
of Christian life, prayers in common every evening, and in the 
morning nobody was permitted to come to the breakfast table 
if he had not made his morning prayer. On Sundays everyone, 
except the tiniest ones and one or two left in charge of them, 
walked the five miles that separated their farm from the church. 
Those who had already made their first Communion were 
often obliged to make the trip fasting, for they approached the 
Sacraments frequently. When that happened, they made their 
thanksgiving after the High Mass, and it would be toward one 
o’clock in the afternoon before they broke their fast. There 
were no Vespers at St. Margaret's in those days, but the family 
supplied for that at home, by the Way of the Cross, the Rosary, 
and the singing of hymns and pious reading by the mother of 
the family. It was only afterward that they were allowed to 
take innocent recreations. j 

It was in this atmosphere of piety and worythat the little 
Ovide grew up. He seems to have been gifted Wth an excellent 
disposition from his earliest years. His si^er Armandine (Ma¬ 
dame Lajeunesse) said that even when he was quite a little 
baby he was never heard to cry or get out of temper as so often 
happens with little children. Though he was of a spirited cha- 
r.acter he was always calm and reasonable. 

He developed physically in a surprising way and at five 
years of age he had already begun to make himself useful in 
small ways. The Charlebois who were living under pioneer 
conditions found the results of their fishing and hunting a great 
help. The little Ovide began very early to take a part with his 
brothers in these activities which were not mere pleasure 
parties for them. Thus he became an expert at handling a 
canoe, or a gun, or at hunting martin, beaver, musk-rat. hare 
or partridge, turtle or duck, and to catch excellent little trout 
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in the neighboring lakes at a very early age. In addition he 
developed strength rapidly and was soon able to |^ke a part 
in more serious and fatiguing labors. “At twelve years of age. 
he could use a hatchet and saw as well as his elder brother?,” 
his brotherpather William tells us. 

No dpobt all that was arranged by Providence in order to 
fit him^r the labors of his missionary life to which he could 
never have devoted himself with the self-mastery that he did, 
if he had been raised delicately. 

His strength and skill made him neither proud nor vain; 
on the contrary, he was good and kind to everyone and tried 
to render all the services that he could. Submissive to his 
parents in everything, the least disobedience even if involun¬ 
tary made him sad. 

But though he liked to work, he also enjoyed playing atyJ 
amusing himself at thq proper time. But although he thorough¬ 
ly relished a laugh or a joke, he detested those games in which 
some are victims and the rest executioners, perhaps more or less 
unconsciously so, but often very cruelly. He invariably 
sided with the weaker in such a case, against the stronger; for 
the victim against the aggressor. Father William Charlebois 
tells of an incident that illustrates this attitude of his. Newly 
arrived at the College of Assumption, Ovide passed by a 
room where several students were amusing themselves, and 
from whence came cries and lamentations. Entering quickly, 
he saw one of the youngest pupils tied to the stove. Some of 
the bigger ones were having fun out of tormenting him. Ovide 
indignantly rushed to the 'little victim and without taking 
time to untie his bonds, he broke them with a sudden jferk, 
and acted so decidedly that the mischievous ones thought it 
more prudent to beat a hasty retreat. 

^ He was loved by all his brothers, and they all, even the 
eldest, respected him and ordinarily chose him for umpire 
in the little difficulties and discussions that could not fail to 
arise now and then in the midst of so large a family. 

This esteem in which his sisters and brothers held him was 
shared by everyone who knew him, and especially by his 
parents who had the greatest confidence in him. So when Ovide 
was nineteen and about to finish his classical studies, 
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his father who was not by any means blind, nor given to indul¬ 
ging his children, said: "'I ha\te never had to scold that boy^’’. 

The long distance between the farm and the village made 
school attendance very difficult for the Charlebois children. 
'The second girl, Albine, had spent two or three years in St. 
Benedict’s boarding school where she made her grade studies 
fairly well. When she returned home at the age of fifteen she 
taught her younger brothers a little. Buy she married before 
long and then Ovide and William attended St. Margaret's 
village school. “We had to stay in the village”, writes Father 
William, “because of the distance. During the first winter we 
lodged in the school house as care-takers. We had to keep the 
house warm, and bring in the wood, etc. Our parents brought 
us our provisions for the week every Sunday. We had a good 
deal to suffer from cold in that badly built hut which was 
without a foundation, and had no double windows, nor ceiling. 
We slept comfortably enough at night in our folding bed, but 
getting up in the morning took heroism. Ovide would be up 
at the first sound of the Angelus and hurried to light the fire. 
Afterward we went to the church to assist at the Mass which 
one of us served. 

The following winter was not nearly so painful for we were 
hospitably entertained by Monsieur Charles Lajeunesse, the 
brother of our brother-in-law Eys^be. We received our provi¬ 
sions from our parents there also, and helped out a little. 

But if Ovide had little schooling he had learned his cate¬ 
chism exceedingly well. In those days it was not only necessary 
to know the catechism for admission to First Communion, it 
was also necessary to have reached the “canonical” age, which 
varied in different dioceses. In Montreal it was twelve, but the 
little Ovide was so pious, and he knew his catechism so well 
that the parish priest made an exception for him, and admitted 
him to Communion at the age of ten. He made his First Com¬ 
munion with his brother Alcide in 1872, and so piously that 
he continued in prayer and union with Jesus the whole day. 
Even in the afternoon when his brothers asked him to go 
walking with them, he excused himself, replying that having 
received Communion that morning he did not wish to distract 
himself by going along. Yet he loved to walk. 
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From that time he communicated at least once in the 
month. When he entered college he received every week which 
was the hrnit for frequent Communion at that time. 

However, a great sorrow struck the Charlebois family in 
the death of the mother, the gentle Emerence, who succombed 
to an attack of puerperal fever following the birth of her four¬ 
teenth child, in December 1874. What confusion did not the 
loss rau.se in her family in addition to their sorrow over the 
death of their beloved motherl Her two eldest daughters. 
\rmandine, now Madame Lajeunesse, and Albine, now Ma¬ 
dame E. Charette, had already been married for several years 
and each had several children of her own. They could not 
therefore come to the aid of the orphans. Madame Lajeunesse 
adopted little Marie-Ange, the baby whose hirth had cost the 
life of her mother, and who herself lived only a few months. 

Procule, at that time about eighteen, was a great help to 
his father with the farm work. Jean, sixteen, was studying at 
Assumption College, but there were still nine at home, whose 
acres varied from two to fifteen. The eldest of these was Alma, 
who was lame and could walk only .with crutches as the 
result of an accident at the ige of four years. 

Alma faced the situation with courage in spite of her infir¬ 
mity. Leaning upon her crutches she took an active part in 
directing the housekeeping, and caring for her vounger 
brothers and sisters, aided, writes Father William, “by her 
brothers, and particularly by Ovide who was then thirteen.” 
This compelled him to interrupt his attendance at the village 
school, but no doubt as a reward for his courage, God granted 
to Alma the grace of a cure. A few months after the death of 
her mother she found that she was able to walk without her 
crutches, although she still limped a little. - 

Did the Itoy Ovide dream from that time of becoming a 
P'iest? His piety, and his love for the church services make 
one suppose that he did, but the circumstances in which the 
family found itself, the possibility of his making his classical 
studies were so chimerical in appearance that he felt obliged 
to stifle the thought, and all his ambitions at that time seemed 
to have been to aid his father in the work of the farm, and 
become a successful farmer. 
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But when God has clioscn a person for His service, unless 
the parents oppose His desif>ns, He finds a way to jdace the 
chosen one where He wills him to he. It happened that God 
had chosen several members out of the poor and numerous 
family, and the one whom He selected to bring all the,se voca¬ 
tions to success was Jean, the fourth child of the Charlebois 
family. 

Jean had plenty of talent, he was pious and wished to be 
a priest. The good parish priest of St. Margaret's, Father Louis 
Casaubon, had noticed him in his visits to the school and 
formed the idea of aiding him in the making of his studies. 
So he obtained the consent of Jean’s parents, and then, in the 
fall of 1870, when he had just been named for a professorship 
at Assumption College, he became professor of elementary 
Latin to his prot^g^ Jean. He even found a notable benefac¬ 
tress for him in the person of Madame Joseph Edouard Fari¬ 
bault, a devout widow who undertook to pay for the greater 
part of his course of studies. 

Ovide’s help around the house became, less necessary after 
Alma’s cure. His father who had noted his enthusiasm for work, 
and his good dispositions thought of sending him to take a 
two year’s course in agriculture at Assumption College. Ovidc 
sat to work with his usual enthusiasm and good will. He did so 
well that his brother Jean then nearing the end of his classical 
course, seeing the piety and diligence of his brother resolved 
to have him take a classical course also. The project seemed 
difficult of realization, “but”. Father William tells us, “this 
Jean was very enterprising and full of honest strategems”. So 
during recreation, and upon holidays, he began to teach his 
younger brother, and when the College reopened in 1876 
Ovide was ready to start on his Latin elements. Madame Fari¬ 
bault paid a great part of his expenses during that year, and a 
friend of Jean’s, Monsieur Alfred Archambault, the future 
Bishop of Joliette, provided his books and paper throughout 
his entire course. 

However, Monsieur Charlebois being afraid that his daugh¬ 
ter Alma might either marry or enter religion, which would 
liave left the other children deserted, resolved to marry again. 
He married Mademoiselle Emely Lane in 1878. She was a good 
spinster who had formerly acted as housekeeper,to two parish 
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priests named Toupin P.S.S. She never had any children of 
her own but she took all her new family to her big warm heart. 
She loved all her husband’s children like a real mother, and 
made herself beloved of them, Ss well as of her grandchildren. 

StilJ Alma did not marry until several years later, and in 
the meanwhile she continued to help in the work of the house 
and to perfect the education of her younger brothers and sisters 
in partnership with her step-mother. 

The country around St. Margaret’s was very poor as regards 
cultivation. It had yielded well for the first few years, but 
beneath a thin layer of humous there were only stones and 
tufa, so that the soil soon became exhausted and less and less 
productive. Jean had* become a professor in the college while 
still a student in theology. On the advice bf ,Monsieur Casau- 
bon he now persuaded his father to sell his land at St. Marga¬ 
ret's, and come and settle in the village of Assumption. 

Monsieur Charlebois moved there in the fall of 1878, 
shortly after his marriage. He was given the surveillance of the 
College farm, with the teaching of agriculture to the students. 
HiS jCarnings there were very small, but his wife, with Alma’s 
help, opened a boarding house for twenty college students. 
Thi^ provided them with funds that enabled Ovide to board 
at home, thus reducing the expenses of his education consi¬ 
derably. In the same way they were enabled to send William 
to college, and later on Emmanuel and Charles as well. Thus 
^as very satisfactorily solved the problem of their classical 
education. 

Monsieur Charlebois continued his supervision of the farm 
for seven or eight years. Toward 1888 he opened a butcher’s 
shop whfch soon began to prosper, and from then on his posi¬ 
tion was c&sy. 

Ovide was not a brilliant student at Assumption College, 
he could not even have been described as “good” at composi¬ 
tion, but he'^had an upright mind and sturdy common sense, 
and these, joined to serious and diligent work, enabled him to 
hold a place above the medium students in his class. All his 
masters were satisfied with his work while his piety charmed 
them, as the word of one of his professors attests. Ovide suffered 
a bad attack of typhoid fever and was brought to death’s door. 
During that time hi# brother Jean was himself ill and confined 
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to his bed. One of the college priests went to visit Jean to let 
him know that his brother vvas very ill and that he had just 
administered the last sacraments to him. “Is he quite resim- 
ed?” inquired Jean. The answer came readily: "O perfectly! 
You see, he is always Ovide.” But, if his teachers esteemed 
him, he on his side loved and respected them. He never per¬ 
mitted himsefi to make the least criticism of them. A strict 
observer of every rule, even of the smallest orders of the supe¬ 
riors, he never had any but excellent marks for conduct, and 
never experienced either scoldings nor punishments. It vyas 
only his brother Jean who so tenderly loved him, and wished 
him to maike more rapid progress in his studies, who made him 
cry sometimes in the beginning of his course, because he show¬ 
ed himself very exacting over them. Here is a valuable testi¬ 
mony on his student life from Canon Au^ste Picotte, his pro¬ 
fessor in Latin'syntax: "In one word, Ovide was truly a model 
student in every way. He was very pious...; he was obedience 
personified and respectful toward his teachers; he loved study 
and had a great ambitfon to succeed in them. He was good and 
charitable toward his companions; ’ neither had he any ene- 
mies.‘’ (Letter of Canon A. Picotte.) 

During recreation time he entered into the games with 
all his heart. He was ever active, and the life of the party; but 
he did not like games that were too noisy or liable to cause 
quarrels and disputes. All his fellow students esteemed him, 
and he showed himself kind to everybody, but he was sou^t 
out by those who for one reason or another were more or less 
neglected by the other students, or the butts of those one finds 
in certain colleges who consider them as nit-wits, and subject 
them to every kind of insult and contempt. In a word he was 
always on the side of the oppressed against the oppressors, as 
we have seen already in the above incident. 

His college life kept up and strengthened the pious habits 
that he had already formed at home. We have already men¬ 
tioned that he communicated every week. Quite naturally he 
b^elonged to the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin, and during his 
spare time he frequented the chapel for a visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament, or to make the Way of the Cross. 

During his vacations he renewed again in all their entirety 
the pious habits he had learned in his family. Far from trying 
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to absent himself like many students do, thinking to make 
themselves appear above the others, Ovide not only attended 
every exercise, but he was an example, even to the members 
of his-own family which was so pious, by the gravity and Vecol- 
lection which he brought to them. 

He was also the edification of the whole social circle among 
whom he spent those holidays. One of his cousins, on the 
maternal side of the family. Sister St. Eugenie, a religious of 
the Mercy Order writes about this: "I remember how my 
parents praised the grave and modest bearing, and the pro¬ 
found piety of this distingmshed cousin. One was forced to 
indulge in admiration of hS^gelic counjtenance in the church 
where he was so absorbed irS^rayer as to be indifferent to all 
that was passing around.” 

Another cousin. Sister St. Edwidge, of the Grey Nuns of 
Montreal, also wrote: "Ovide’s piety was natural and commu¬ 
nicative. There was a little chapel not far from his home at 
Assumption, dedicated to Our Lady of Good Succor. The 
family went there every day as a rule to make a visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament. Circumstances had not given me a share 
in these beautiful things for I had always lived in the city where 
there is always so much noise, so, my piety had not'-^en culti¬ 
vated like thatjaf the admirable family which was ah example 
to me in every way. I admired, but did not imitate them in 
these charming things. The religious-in-the-inaking that was 
young Ovide at that time, took me in hand, and I felt it very 
much, for on the following day I made one of the pious pro¬ 
cessions and watched one after another this blessed family 
making the Way,of the Cross, in the devotional chapel... 

"My stay in their midst was the germ of my vocation to reli¬ 
gion. Was not the future apostle already exercising an aposto- 
late on those around him? I was not fervent enough to attend 
vespers on Sunday; he was pained by that, not'to say disedi- 
fied. He spoke to me about it with his usual kindness and I 
wished to tease him a little in defending myself, I said to h im - 
“if you will bring me a bunch of cherries every day I will go. 
His family had no garden so he went each day to his friends 
to beg the fruit which he brought to me. I was obliged to 
listen to his exhortation.” 
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l\ pBut Ovide’s piety was neither sour nor sad. He knew how 
ti^augh and enjoy himself. Sister St. Edwidge tells us about 
' several antics in which he was eitherabe^ ae^or, or the kindly 
/vicrim. Thus loved and esteemed by everybody, the young 
^ student Ovide came -to his last year in college.’ That was in 
1882, he was twenty years old, and the moment for choosing 
I i his career in life had arrived^ 





CHAPTER II 


Religious Life (1882-1887) 


In the pious family into which Ovide had been born they 
led a life that might have served for a model to more than one 
religious, and the inclinations of his own happy disposition 
helped the examples that he found there to effectiveness. But 
for all that it looked as though even from his tenderest years 
his ambitions had soared no higher than the aiding of his 
parents with complete devotedness while serving God as well 
as he could. 

Later on, when circumstances enabled him to begin his 
course of classical studies he applied himself to be a mojdel 
student, in order that still later he might become a good 
priest. Up to his last year in college these were apparentl^j his 
whole ambitions, as they were probably those of his venerable 
father also. After having resigned himself to the having of 
him as helper and successor upon the farm, he consoled him¬ 
self by imagining' it as already charged with the support of 
one parish, or it may be that he saw himself retiring in his old 
age to the rectory of this beloved son. 

•Like every young man who ccrf^es to the end of his colle- 
g^e studies, Ovide had to think seriously about the now 
iij^liment future. Father William tells us that one of his fellow- 
^o^s having lent him a little work of St. Alphonsus Liguori 
entitrca; “Advice upon the Religious Life”, Ovide read this 
admirable little work over and over again with eagerness. 
Then he decided to become a religious. The choice of a con¬ 
gregation was a comparatively simple matter. He had often 
heard conferences given to the students by the well known 
Fathers Lacombe, Lacasse, and Poitras, all of them Missionary 
Oblates, and former students of Assumption College. Father 
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Joseph l.efebvre, O.M.I., superior'of the house in Montreal 
had {riven the annual retreat a year or two before, wlieu seveial 
of Ovide's fellow-students had entered the Oblate novitiate. 

At that time the Oblates had a great reputation as mission¬ 
aries in the North-West. It so happened that Ovide had 
dreamed of the missions from infancy. He had heaid his 
father describe the beautiful ceremonies in the Indian mission 
.It Oka; he had also read the annals of the Propagation of the 
I'aith, and we have recently discovered that he had severa,! 
limes heard real missionaries, among them Bishop Grandin, 
talk about the missions. However, he hesitated, not because 
he feared the sacrifices that the life of a religious missionary 
might impose upon him, but because of the pain that his deci¬ 
sion would cause to his parents who loved him so tenderly, 

.ind which affection was heartily returned. He said nothing 
tlierefore of his intentions to any member of his family except 
to his brother William who seems to have been his confident. 

He went to the Oblaie novitiate at Lachine to make a 
letreat of three days at the beginning of his holidays in 1882, 
ill order to study his vocation more intensely. There he met 
Brother Adelard Langevin, the future Archbishop of St. Boni¬ 
face, who was to consecrate him in 1910. At that time he was 
a novice and had charge of the young retreatants. Bishop Char- 
lebois tells us about this meeting in the discourse which he 
delivered on the occasion of his consecration. (See Part Ill. 

Ghap. I.) He said that the good impression made by the young 
introducer confirmed him in his resolution to become an 
(iblate. The counsels and directions which he received from 
Father Boi.sram^e, then master of riovice^^^must have contri¬ 
buted even more firmness to his decision. 

In spite of everything it cost him much to announce hi^ 
decision to his father, and brothers and sisters for he dreaded 
making them suffer, and at this crisis an accident which nearly 
cost him his life seemed to him a warning sent by Providence 
in order to decide him upon completing his sacrifice. Father 
William tells us about this as fellows: 

“During the last holidays that Ovide spent at home before,^ 
entering the novitiate, during the summer of 1882, abb^ Jeary '^ 
Procule, Ovide and I were spending the day at the home • i - 
Alcide, who then lived at St. Margaret’s, on the shore of tife 
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Lake of Islaiftls. We thought we would go for a swim, so wc 
got into a boat intending to get away from the shore and swim 
hack in. Jean, Alcide and I had already landed when Ovidc 
plunged into the water. But instead of swimming, as he was 
very capaLjjie of doing, he sank to the bottom like a stone. Just 
at first welhought he was joking. But no, he rose to the sur¬ 
face struggling, and was just about to sink again when Procule 
who was still in the boat was able to reach him with an oar and 
save him. He never was able to tell us what prevented him 
from swimming as usual. He told me that being certain that 
he was drowning, he prepared himself for death and that he 
even had enough time to say to himself: "How much Papa will 
suffer!” I have always felt sure that this accident was per¬ 
mitted by Providence in order to strengthen his resolution to 
enter the novitiate.” \ ® 

His spirit of faith had shoavn him that separation from 
those near and dear to us does not depend upon ourselves, 
.and that when God wills it, it will happen whether we wish 
it or not. The tragic death at which he had looked .so closely 
would have afflicted his parents far more than his departure 
for the novitiate, and thus all his hesitations were overcome. 

It was a terrible blow to his father when he told him of 
his determination, for Ovide was his favorite child of all his 
numerous family. His brothers and sisters knew it and none of 
them were jealous, so well did they understand that the pre 
ference was well merited. But as Monsieur Charlebois’ motto 
had always been “Duty firstl” he would not be found wanting 
in this principle on this sorrowful occasion. With a broken 
heart, but without either hesitation or reproaches, he gave his 
consent. It was the same with his step-mother and Alma, 
although they wept bitterly. It seems as though some other 
members of the family had more difficulty in resigning them¬ 
selves to the separation. As for Jean, he positively encouragea 
his young brother in his generous undertaking; and it is pro¬ 
bable that William did the same, for he probably cherished 
the hope of going to join him from that time. This is what 
he says about the last days spent by Ovide with his family: 
"He went to make a^ast visit to St. Margaret’s where he show 
ed himself as gay and obliging as ever. Then .he made his 
discreet farewells to the many relatives so tenderly loved, and 
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left our beloved mountains for ever. From there he went to 
his father’s home at Assumption to make his final preparations. 
Finally, with a swelling heart but without losing his habitual 
serenity, he left us, for the Oblate novitiate about August 11. 

have heard from Father Boisram^e. master of novices, that he 
was an exemplary novice, esteemed and loved by everybody. 
When he went away he left me St. Ligouri’s little book. The 
reading of this opuscule, and the edifying letters he wrote to me 
did their work so well that I entered the novitiate myself in 
the following year.” 

Thus Ovide began the apostolate which was destined to 
decide the course of so many religious vocations for Sisters 
and Missionaries, in his own family and among his friends, 
from the very threshold of his religious life. 

We have no further details concerning his life in the novi¬ 
tiate, but such as we know him, there also he must have 
applied himself to do well what he found to do, in other words 
to renounce himself in order to give himself entirely to God. 
The novitiate must have been a continual retreat for a soul 
like his, and he certainly applied himself to acquire and per¬ 
fect all the virtues which go to the making of a good religious 
and a good missionary during its course. 

We have just discovered a small sheet of paper that had 
been lost among many others, it contains his resolutions taken 
after a retreat in 1877, that was during his college days and he 
was then only fifteen years old. These notes should have found 
a place in the former chapter but as they have come to hand 
late we thought it might be permissable to insert them here, 
especially as they are very fit for a novice. Here they are: “1 
have during this retreat come to the conviction that in order 
to advance in personal sanctification, and work effectually for 
the salvation of others, I must live an interior life, a life of 
union with the Sacred Heart and His Blessed Mother. To this 
end I will make renewed efforts to be attentive at my prayers, 
to speak familiarly with Our Lord and His Blessed Mother. 
2. During the day I will think oftener of God and show Him 
my love by frequent aspirations. 3. After the example of St. 
Teresa, I will consider my heart as a little oratory where Our 
Lord, the Holy Ghost, and the Blessed Virgin dwell. I will 
frequently speak with them, above all I will consult them in 
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my difficulties. 4. Each morning, and several times during the 
day I will offer all my actions to the Sacred Heart through 
Mary Immaculate. 5. I will practise submission to the will of 
God with more fidelity. A watchword to be repeated as often 
as possible: ‘‘All for the Heart of Jesus through the Immacu¬ 
late Heart of Mary.” This watchword which became his epis¬ 
copal motto later on: “Ad Jesum per Mariam”, ‘‘To Jesus 
through Mary”, had been his from the age of fifteen, and one 
may feel certain that he had always been faithful. 

The virtue which he specially proposed to acquire was 
humility, and that at an age when one is so much inclined to 
self-love and presumption : "above all,’' he wrote, "in my 
thoughts and in my intercourse with my companions.” To what 
heights of virtue and holiness must not this soul have risen 
during his novitiate, who from infancy had been capable of 
such holy thoughts, and of making such practical and generous 
resolutions. 

He made his temp>orary vows at the end of his novitiate, 
August 15, 1883. At that time the temporary vows were for a 
year only. Then he went to the scholasticate at Ottawa with¬ 
out visiting his family. "Therein'”, says Father William, "with¬ 
out suspecting it himself, he was a real model of a good 
religious, perfect in regularity, charity, gentleness and un¬ 
bounded devotion, with great application to his studies, and 
an enlightened piety. His superior. Father Joseph Mangin, 
soon classed him among his chosen subjects. He laid upon him 
the most unpleasant charges, made him linen-man, holiday- 
cook, barber, and gave him the hardest manual work. His 
fellow scholastics always had a more than ordinary esteem for 
him. Everyone knows that the charges usually given him to 
fulfil ordinarily subject one to criticism; nevertheless I never 
heard the least unfavorable remark concerning him.” 

But this regularity, this constant graciousness, this absolute 
submission to the rule, and to the superiors is not reached 
without a 'Struggle, nor without an intense interior life. Of 
this we have proof in his notes and retreat resolutions, notes 
that we do not unfortunately completely possess. But those we 
have, will suffice to show with what earnestness and application 
Brother Charlebois worked to acquire the virtues that go to the 
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making of a good priest, a good religious, and a good mission- ’ 
ary. With what severity he judged his least faults and failings 
with what rigour he repre.ssed every unruly tendancy of nature. 

His notes .show us the foundation of his piety resting upon 
devotion to the Sacred Heart and the Ble.ssed Virgin. All his 
resolutions were confided to the keeping of the Sacred Heart 
through the intervention of Mary. And besides that, with what 
diligence, with what ingenious means he used to keep himself 
in the presence of God and fix his attention at prayerl 

In the Preface we find several citations from those precious 
notes. Did the limits of this brief biography permit, we should 
be compelled to cite them all. Since that is impossible we will 
at least glean a few of his resolutions made at the end of his 
retreat in 1886, the last one of his schqlasticate. 

Following paragraphs relating to various practices of devo¬ 
tion, of the method of assisting at Mass etc., we find the follow¬ 
ing: "7. During recreation, and whenever I am with the Bro¬ 
thers, I will think of myself as being their servant, consequently 
I will serve them with enthusiasm and pleasure. I will see only 
the good in all that they do; I will not prefer one to another; 

I will bear with their faults silently and try not to cause them 
any kind of suffering: I will listen to their reproofs of hurtful 
words in silence: I will never make remarks about them, at 
least not so as to hurt their feelings: I will never push a discus¬ 
sion too far, above all I will avoid bitterness and anger. Before 
each recreation I will ask the Blessed Virgin and my Guardian 
Angel to help me to pasS it well. 8. During cfass I will avoid 
laughing in a way to hurt m'^brothers when they make a mis¬ 
take. 9. Great kindness in tift exercise of my charge. I will 
never give an express order, but say “If you please, or will you? 

I will always receive them cordially and easily. Never, oh 
never, harsh replies and hard reproofs. 10. Great cordiality in 
rendering service to my brothers (Atifcntion on this head; I 
am often wanting in this). 11. No jealousy and ambition 
(Threefold attention here.); I am too miserable and too con¬ 
temptible to try to glory in that way. However I am very much 
inclined to that.” The following resolutions ‘concern the prac¬ 
tice of mortification in food and clothes and have already been 
cited in the Preface. 
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These are but the reproduction in a more exact form of 
other resolutions 'made during earlier retreats upon which 
Brother Ovide examined himself seriously in every subsequeat 
retreat whether general or monthly. The few notes left to us 
of his Cumberland retreats show him to us as ever faithful to 
the resolutions of his scholasticate. The care he took to pre¬ 
serve these papers while asking that they be burned after his 
death, proves that he frequently re-read them, probably during 
each of his subsequent retreats. 

In one of these notes we observed that he proposed to write 
as few letters as possible. He never succeeded in doing that, 
for he was always a great correspondent during his whole life; 
we think but few men have had so large a correspondence. 
But the seconi^ part of the same resolution which was never 
to write a letter without seeking to further the spiritual advan¬ 
tage of the person addressed, was constantly adhered to, at 
least when it was not a question of purely business letters. 

His tender attachment to the members of his own family 
had not been broken by his entrance into religion. On the 
contrary, he loved them more than ever, for to the natural 
affection he felt for them he added a spiritual love which be 
came more and more intense with time. 

And thus the few letters belonging to this period of his 
life that we have been able to find show us his constant interest 
in what was happening at Assumption and St. Margaret’s. But 
whether these events were happy or sorrowful he sought always 
to show them from the point of view of faith and submission 
to the will of God. One already sees in his counsels the pru 
dence of the future director of souls. Thus, toward 1885 when 
the conduct of a member of the family was causing uneasiness 
and grief to some of them, he wrote: “I see that without a 
special assistance from Heaven you could not have triumphed 
and gained the victory in this painful combat. That it why I 
think the best means of helping you is by prayer, and I pray a 
great deal for you. Actually that is just what I am doing. I 
know that we have been praying about this for a long while, 
but there is no reason fC)r discouragement because we have not 
yet succeeded., St. Monica prayed hard for twenty years before 
she obtained the conversion of her son. We must therefore arm 
ourselves with fresh courage and redouble our fervor. Who 
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knows if we are not just at the point of gaining this important 
gr^ce? 

“Above all let us call upon the Blessed Virgin: she is all 
powerful and she never refuses to hear a prayer that is full of 
confidence and humility. Yes, let us go to Mary with confidence, 
'^and I assure you that we shall succeed in our undertaking. Let 
us place him we wish to convert under the mantle of this good 
Mother, and trust her to work out his conversion herself; to 
protect him against the enemies who wish to destroy him; and 
to lavish upon him the graces necessary to overcome his evil 
inclinations, and to return to better dispositions. 

“There is one thing more, let us do everything possible to 
gain his affection, make efforts to please him, show him a great 
kindness, show him his weaknesses gently and moderately, 
suggest to him tactfully little practices of devotion toward the 
Blessed Virgin, and try to inspire him with respect for the 
priest. I believe that this way of sweetness ai>d charity will 
succeed better than harshness.” ^ 

One recognizes here the language of an experienced di¬ 
rector, one well used in binding up the wounds of hurt souls, 
and in bringing them back to the straight and narrow path 
from which they had strayed. Did one not know it already, one 
would never think of the writer as a young man of twenty-three. 
Let us add that his counsels which were carefully followed 
produced the required effect in a little while. 

The vocations of his brothers and sisters; of his nephews and 
nieces interested him more than anything else regarding his 
family. Jean had been the first promoter of vocations in the 
family, as we have already seen, but his premature death in 
1885 caused a deep sorrow to the tender heart of Ovide to 
whom this brother had become a very dear friend, after having 
been a vigilant master. It seemed that Jean in leaving this 
worlcl had bequeathed the work of arousing and encouraging 
vocations to the religious and sacerdotal life in the family to 
his brother. 

Father William has already told us that it was Ovide who 
attracted him to the Oblate Congregation. A few years after¬ 
ward he drew his brother Charles to the Congregation, and 
then his nephews Alexander, Arthur, and Martin Lajeunesse. 
He had scarcely begun work on the mission when he persuaded 
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two other nephews, the Fathers Pigeon, to become missionaries 
also. He won a few more after his own elevation to the 
episcopate. But we must not anticipate, we speak here only of 
what happened, or at least began to happen during the years 
when he was still a student. 

His brother Emmanuel had remained in the ranks of the 
secular clergy, but from the time Ovide be^n a purely spiritual 
correspondence with him, each urged the other toward the 
perfection of his state. Wheri Ovide set out for thd missions, 
Emmanuel-vbegged him to begin writing his little journal: 
“The Echo of-OOmberland”, which furnishes so many valuable 
details concerning the first missionary years of Father Charle- 
bois. He continued to be his chief correspondent i^il his 
death in 1894, after only two years of priesthood. rl™^as a 
death that the Cumberland solitary felt keenly. ^ 

We have no details concerning the influence that Ovide 
possibly had upon his youngest sister’s vocation. Marie-Louise 
died among the Montreal Grey Nuns in 1892. Certainly his 
influence with her must have been considerable from the evi¬ 
dence of the letter she wrote to him from her death-bed. In 
that letter we read as follows: "Dear Brother, I feel that my 
hour will come soon. I shall die without being able to utter a 
last farewell. That thought gives me pain, but I am bappy to 
have this one more sacrifice to offer to our Lord. What else 
is there for me to do now except to resign myself and make 
the sacrifice. I find ample material for these two things in 
your absence. How could it be otherwise? How could I not 
regret the absence of a beloved brother, of such a brother as 
you? .If I have the happiness to die as a religious, to whom, 
after God, do I owe it if not to you, my good brother? I am 
not afraid to say that I attribute my vocation to your good 
prayers and wise counsels.” 

Another Marie-Louise, the daughter of his sister Arman- 
dine and Eus^be Lajeunesse, also felt the call of a vocation to 
religion. Her want of education made it difficult for her to 
' obtain admission into a congregation. Her uncle Ovide. then 
still a student intervened with his brother-in-law to consent to 
the following of her vocation by his daughter, and to make 
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the sarrifircs necessary to provide her with a suitable edura 
tion. He £!;aincd his cause in the end, but God was satisfied 
with the good will of the parents, and of the young girl whom 
He took to His heavenly home before she entered the convent. 
While she was studying with the Sisters of the Congregation 
of Notre Dame at the Assumption convent, in order to pre¬ 
pare hersel/ to enter religion, she was attacked by typhoid 
fecer. She was moved to the home of her parents in St. Mar¬ 
garet's wliere she died in june of 1888.. 

It seems that Monsieur Eus^be had shown a little reluc¬ 
tance in consenting to give his first child to God when He 
asked for her. God took His revenge mercifully by calling six 
others, three of them girls who entered religion, and the three 
sons already mentioned, whd became Oblates, one of them a 
bishop. It is needless to remark that uncle Ovide was no 
stranger to the blossoming and fruition of all these vocations, 
and of a multitude of others also. 

The end of Brother Ovide’s scholasticate was at hand. A 
letter which he dated from Cumberland, says that he had 
wished to be sent to the .Jpdian missions, ancf Father William 
tells us that he had wanted that work even before his entrance 
into religion, and that he had not manifested this desire to his , 
superiors through pruderice, and abandonment to the will of 
God. God w'ho hacl inspired him with this ambition procurecK"^ 
its realization. k. / 

At the General Chapter of 1887 Bishop Grandin asked the 
Superior General for some Oblate subjects. He was given V 
Brother Ovide Charlebois, then finishing his studies in Otta.wa. 

Had he asked for this subject in particulgr? We do not know, 
but it seems that he already knew something of him for in 
that June while passing through the novitiate at St. Gerlach, 
Holland, the holy bishop joyfully told us that he had obtained 
a good subject who awaiteci him at the Ottawa scholasticate, / 
where he would be ordained in a short time. But he did not 
yet know whether this obedience would be acceptable to the' \ 
person interested, and that is why, having already embarked . V, 
upon “La Gascogne” for his return to America, he wrote to 
him, on June 23 while still on board: “Our Reverend Superior 
General told me some news, good for me, and which I hope 
will be equally good for my dioce.se. It is that God has chosen 
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you through liis intermediary, to come and share our labors. 
I believe lliat you love God enough to find tiiis good news, 
also. Nevertheless I must admit that if you listen to flesh and 
blood you may think it bad. But you did not embrace the reli¬ 
gious life for fun, and God shows you that He loves and has 
confidence in you since He confides a mission of devotedness 
to you. Courage, dear Brother, be entirely a man of God; give 
youiself to Him very specially to be used for His glory. Note 
that I say to be "used", ndt to be "killed". It is es.sential to 
live a long while in as far gs that depends upon ourselves, and 
to utilize for God and the salvation of souls whatever time God 
may give%0 you.” . ' . - 

What we know of Brother Ovide tells us surely that he 
did^iot consider this bad news, and his life as we study it in 
the following pages will prove that he both understood, and 
knew how to put into action the counsels and exhortations 
of the venerable Bishop of St. Albert. 

In the letter from which we have citra the foregoing 
cxtra,ct. Bishop Grandin says that he would be happy to ordain 
the new missionary himself but that he would probably have 
to^nounce this pl&asure because the interests of his mission 
\y<fuld oblige 1^ to spend sorne time in the United States 
. before retilrning to Canada. Whether be shortened his trip 
or delayed the ordination, it was he himself who conferred -^tiie 
piiesthood upon the one y/bo* was to render such important 
ser\|ices to the Missions of the Notth West, on July 17, 1887. 

‘After bis ordination”. Father William tells us, ."he went 
at once fb spend a few days with his family. He divided 
this time between the two parishes of Assumption and St. 
Margaret’s. / 

"At Assumption he saw his well beloved father and was 
deeply moved. He also saw his good'step-mother, to whom he 
gave tfye sweet name Mother, his sister Alma whom he had 
always -^lled his “Sister-Mother” because she had taken his 
■ ,dead'mother’s place beside, him, his brothers Emmanuel and 
Qiarles, his yputig *sisfer Marie-Louise, his great benefactress, 
Madame Faribault,' and a fgw friends, of the Family. The good 
pastor'invited him to sing'y^he St^nday Mass. He received a 
most friendly welcome at the college, his alma mater which 
he always loved till'his dying day. He had the--consolation 
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several times of celebrating the Holy Sacrifice in his beloved 
chapel of Notre Dame de Bon Seiours where as a student he 
had so often assisted at Mass, and prayed with fervor. 

■'Accompanied by his father and sister Alma, he went to 
/ St. Margaret s where a good number of his relative* still lived. 

^ among whom was his grandmother Chartier. his two sisters 

^Armandine (Madame Lajeunesse) and Albine (Madame 
%;harette), as well as several uncles, aunts and others. He sang 
Mass in the church of his first communion. Father Gilbert 
Moreau, the pastor and a friend of the family, preached a 
most moving .sermon. When Father .Ovide came out of the 
chuTch it was a touching sight to see the good people who had 
known him as a child, gathering about him to renew old 
arfpiaitjtances and recall memories of the past. 

He went with his relations who were present there to the 
cemetery, where he prayed at the grave of his lamertted mother, 
and at the tomb of bis venerable maternal ^andfather, Domi 
nif Chartier. 

'On his return to Assumption Father Ovide had to think 
afxrut farewells. At that period those who went to the Western 
Missions had no hope of returning. Their farewells were ever 
lasting. As on the occasion oh his departure for the—aovitiate>^ 
Ovide and his father showed themselves heroically couVageous^' 
tmd alone knew the greatness of their sacrifice. 

After that Father Ovide returned to the scholasticate at 
'>iiaxva, and ttifTP als<-> tbf> farewells were affecting.” 
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PART II 


The Missionary 


CHAPTER I 

From Ottawa to Lake Pelican (1887) 


After passing those few days with his family, Father Ovide 
Charlebois left for the Missions of St. Albert, Bishop Grandi^n’s 
diocese, situated in what was then called the North Weston 
Territory and took in all the land which now forms the 
provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan. But as he was destined 
for the Missions in the North East of the diocese, instead of 
sending him by St. Albert, Bishop Grandin ordered him to 
go at once to Lake Pelican by way of Lake Winnipeg, the 
Saskatchewan River as far as Cumberland, where he was to 
meet Father Bonald,- the missionary in charge of those mis¬ 
sions. . 

He went to Winnipeg from Ottawa by the Canadian Pacific 
Railways. On August 22 he boarded the little steamer, "La 
Princesse”, on Lake Winnipeg. He wrote to his brother Wil¬ 
liam, at that time a scholastic in Ottawa, from that point. 
"My journey from Ottawa to Winnipeg had no notable inci¬ 
dent. After passing several days with our Fathers of St. Boni¬ 
face and Winnipeg,- I took the train for Selkirk where I 
boarded the boat upon which I am at present. We have des 
cended the Rouge River ■from Selkirk to Lake Winnipeg 
which we shall cross from south to north in order to reach 
a fort named Grand Rapids. 

“What can I tell you about Lake Winnipeg? It has only 
one drawback, its waters are turbid. For the rest it is very 
beautiful; its islands and banks are magnificent. Its size is 
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inipie.ssive: it is 250 miles long and 55 miles wide." {Petites 
1ur,nles O.M.L, 1891.) 

"We were Tour days in crossing Lake Winnipeg, the boat 
polled up at Grand Rapids on August 25. There”, wrote 
Father Gharlebois, "I was well received by the clerk of the 
Hudson Bay Gompany, who, although a Protestant, was very 
'fiiiTteons toward me.” 


He wrote to his father on August 28: ”1 should leave here for 
(jnnberland tomonow, but I have not found suitable guides 
h'l such a journey. It was a happy delay for it happened that 
.1 baige arrived which will carry me without cost or danger. 

Scp how Providence cares, for His missionaries." He went on 
lo describe the country a little: "The Saskatchewan empties 
Itself into Lake Winnipeg by way of a five mile long rapids? 
hen'e tailed Grand Rapids. The river is sixty rods wide at 
this point, and its waters are as turbid as those of Lake Winni¬ 
peg. The soil of the surrounding country has little value.” 

He goes on to tell about a few Catholic families that he has 
tound there, among whom he has tried to exercise his apostolic 
ministry. "I like the Indians very much", he continues, “and 
I am glad to be among them. You must have no anxiety foe 
nie; I am in God’s hands, and those of the Blessed Virgin; 

I onsequently I am in no danger and I am happy and contentecS 
'\hi<h doe.s not prevent me from thinking about you tofteii, 
and about all those who are dear to me.” (Petites Annale^ 

1 he bo.af thev called a barge in that country was a sma0^ 
Malt with a keel, and a capacity of five or six tons, used , 

I he Hudson Bay Company to carry their freight to its northiCr.^’V'p 
posts. The b.arge upon which Father Gharlebois sailedf^fej^’ Ar' 
(band Ra[)ids on SeprfS'fti'her 2, and reached Le Pas duri|^fi^i^« 
night of the 7th. She had ther&fpre traveled over 1 
five days which was almost g record for a small boaCp^^j^lf "" ^ 
only by oars and .sails, against the strong current b^tl 
(hewan. The young mi.ssionary who then disemba&ltl 4ipp!i 
this well nigh de.serted shote certainly had no idea 
foil’ yea’s later he tvould return to that place to est^^lB'^ if^e 
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\if l.c Pas was 'lot even a village iii 1887. ^Icrc is the desd ip 
Hon of it that Bishop Charlcbois gives us him.self in the dis- 
ionise which he delivered in 1922 at the dedication of his 
cathedral. The mission then consi.sted of one little chapel ten 
feet square, which served also as a bed-room, reception-room, 
•ind refectory. It was situated at the other end of the bridge 
which is now there, and quite close to the little cemetery which 
can still be seen. From this side of the river where the present 
city stands, one could see the house of the clerk of the Hudson 
Bay Company, and also that of the Protestant minister with 
his log church falling into ruins. That was all. The Indian 
population was mostly, as it is today, up on the^^other 

the Hudson Bay Company, the Minister, and the Agent for \ 
the Indians who lived on the shore of the Lake which now 
bears his name. Lake Reader. 

“I disembarked at Le Pas for the first time in front of the 
present house of the Hudson Bay Company. It was in the 
middle of the night, a night of the darkest kind. I had come 
from Montreal via Lake Winnipeg and from Grand Rapids 
in a government barge, staffed by seven Indians who neither 
understood me, nor could be understood by me. I landed 
timidly and anxiously. Where could I go in such darkness? I 
knew no one. 

"But God had foreseen my difficulty and knew perfectly 
well how to help me out of it. The Company’s clerk aroused 
by the sound of oars, came down to the river’s bank. He was 
one of those fine Englishmen who were formerly so numerous 
in the Honorable Company who willingly showed themselves 
courteous and obliging to the Catholic Missionaries. He shook 
my hand and hastened to say: "Will you kindly wait here for 
A moment.’’. He returned very soon bringing another gentle 
man with him* who saluted me saying: "How do you do, 
Father?” I felt that those words were the friendly greeting of 
one of our own”. (Discourse of Bishop Charlebois.) 

The new friend was actually a half-breed Canadian. He 
lodged Bishop Charlebois and told him that his superior. 
Father Bonald, had arrived there that very day, and would be 
found on the other side of the river. "It was scarcely daybreak ”, 
(Ontinii(>d Ri«hop ( 'harlebciis, ‘when I crosserl the river and 
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threw myself into the arms of Father Ronald. I had found 
again a father, a superior, and a friend; iny anxieties of the 
day before had completely disappeared." (Ibid.) 

In ordef to understand the full extent of the young mis¬ 
sionary’s joy we must remember that he had just completed a 
trip, of five long days through an unknown country, among 
people who could not understand him, and whose language 
he did not know. In order to appreciate how painful that was, 
one mu.st have experienced it. 

The joy of the newly arrived missionary was the keener 
because he had been far from expecting to meet Father 
Ronald, there, no more than this one had expected the ar rival 
nf the young priesfr Therr meet mg was entir^ providential. 

As it happened to be Sunday, the two priests resolved to 
have solemn Ma.ss. Father Charlebois sang the Mass and Father 
Ronald was chorister and preached the sermon — in Cree — 
Ftur people were astonished at this unusual solemnity". 

7 he young missionary embarked the following day in a 
birch hark rano<» with Father Ronald and two Indian guides 
to continue the trip up the Saskatchewan., Arrived at Cum 
berland he wrote to his former master of novices. Father Bois- 
ram^e. ' It took ns not less than two days to reach Cumberland. 
T his mission is rather more important than the two former 
ones, Le Pas and Grand Rapids, it Contains about twenty Catho¬ 
lic families. We have a comparatively good house divided into 
two parts one of which serves as a chapel, and the other as a 
residence. We have two fine bells which make the Indians 
srrille every time they ring.” (Petites Annales, 1891.) 

T he young missionary should have gone to Lake Pelican 
where Father Ronald resided, for he was to study the Cree lan¬ 
guage under him. But the people of Cumberland were so 
earnest in their insistence that onb of the Fathers remain with 
them, that Father Bonald decided to leave his young com¬ 
panion with them for a little while. The little while lasted 
for three months which no doubt seemed very long to the new 
t nmer. 

He wrote to Father Boisramde a few days after Father 
Ronald s departure: “I am here alone in my little house with 
no other companion but our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. 
II,. i-Dowc iioiv to console, strengthen, guide, and make me 
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fiappy. 1 spend my time studyiiif^ Crec, reviewing my tlieology 
and preparing instructions. I lyive also to do my cooking, 
sweep the floor etc. 1 sing Mass on Sundays, filling the places 
of priest anch chorister. I might add that of server also, for I have 
no other server but a nine-year-old boy who is rather a 
hindrance than a help. I preach in French during the Mass, 
for several of my Catholics understand the language. During 
the afternoon we recite the rosary, sing hymns, and have an 
instruction which is followed by Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament. My chapel is filled by the faithful and very often 
Protestants come also, because they find our ceremonies so 
mucli anore beantifuk tbarr those of tJaeir own ministers. 

“My Indians show me a great deal of affection. They are 
very kind to me. If they happen to kill some game, or to get 
hold of something “extra” they never fail to bring me a part. 
Many of them come to see me with the idea of entertaining 
me.” (Petites Annalhs, 1891.) 

The time must have seemed very long to the young mission¬ 
ary in spite of the entertainment furnisbed by the visits of his 
Indians, and the “extras” in food that they brought to him, 
and life must have been very hard to one who did not under 
stand the language of the greater part of his people and who 
was, moreover, surrounded by a population of which the majo¬ 
rity were Protestants. We may add that the coarse food con¬ 
sisted mainly of fish, dried or smoked meat, and from time to 
time a bit of pancake made of unleavened dough cooked, more 
or less, in front of the fire. Bread, properly so called, was 
unknown, as were salt, sugar, and coffee. The ordinary finish¬ 
ing touch was only tea without sugar, and toasted bacon. This 
bacon which came from Chicago had generally reached quite a 
respectable age by the time it appeared on the mission. It was 
nothing better than smoked fat pork preserved in salt. The 
“extras” provided by the Indians were pieces of elk meat, or a 
few hares or partridges which had to be cooked without salt 
or seasoning. 

An epidemic of diptheria that broke out at that time among 
the inhabitants of Cumberland added to his sufferings and 
caused him great distress. “Nearly all the children are dead”, 
he writes. “The sight that meets my eyes when I visit the huts 
is most heart rending. I saw four, fivp or six people lying upon 
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the ground rolled up in miserable blankets, and so close to one 
another that I had to watch, so as not to tread upon anybody's 
arm or leg. I would often fiiul a little corpse among the sick, 
and the poor mother exhausted by fatigue and broken by 
sorrow. Poor people! 1 visited them as often as I could, but 
the greater number of them could understand neither French 
nor English, .so I could not console them with words, but 
they have suchj^nfidence in the priest that my visit was a great 
romfort to them." {Petites Annales, 1891.) 

It was a real heartbreak for the devoted young mission 
ary to see his people suffering and dying thus without bein^ 
able to console and strengthen them as he wished. In order 
to measure that .sorrow of a missionary, particularly a young 
one, who,’ .so to speak, has never seen death, in assisting at the 
agonv of his children powerless to speak the words of comfort 
with which his heart is filled, one must have experienced this 
want of understanding which prevents one from addre.ssing to 
titem the words of comfort in their own language. 

As though nothing were to be wanting to his difficulties 
fluting these painful months of his initiation into the ministry 
of the missif)ns. Father Charlebois fell ill himself, and rather 
seriously, although he says only: "I also had my little trial", 
he writes. "A heavy cold accompanied by a pain in the right 
lung annoyed rne for several days. One night among others. I 
thought thart 1 was going to die. The<tepain in my che.st was so 
severe that I found it extremely difficult to breathe. You can 
easily imagine the things that passed through my head. I was 
alone, far from any habitation. Above all I was far from my 
brother. Father Bonald, HO miles awayl The pain died down 
little by liiyle, and today I am completely well again. I agj 
happy antt contented in my new station of life. The Indian 
Missions have been the object of my desires for a long while, 
and I thank (iod for having sent me to them through the 
agency of my superiors." {Petites Annales, 1891.) 

Rut all this did not stop nature from standing up for its 
rights at frequent intervals, nor the young missionary from 
weeping often amid his trials and his solitude in spite of his 
abandonment to the will of God, and hjs supernatural spirit. 
He cf-nfe.sses as much himself in his letters to his sister, Ma- 
I njr.<i<n,,r 11H tn Ri?hop Grandiu, The la.st named 
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replied, on April 26, 1888: "Poor Father, who would have 
thought of you being left alone so long? I should be angry with 
myself if it were my fault. So you have sometimes been betray¬ 
ed into tears in your solitude? Poor Fatberl I had the same 
weakness while reading your letter, and in replying. But it is 
evident that God knew you to be equal to the trial, other 
wise He would not have expo.s^ you to it. |t is over now; 

I am glad of it, and I feel sure that God is .so. too.” 

Thus in loneliness and trials he pa.s.sed the months of 
October and November. During the early days of December 
they sent from Le Pas to fetch the mi.ssionary to baptize a sick 
cliild. It meant a journey of forty-five miles which he made in 
a dog train. "During this trip”, he writes, "I made use of a' 
doc; train for the first time. It is our only winter carriage.” 

This famous carriage was composed of two thin planks of 
birch, about six or seven inches wide and twelve feet long, 
sharply turned up in front. These planks are united by nar¬ 
row bars fixed to tbe upper sides of the planks with little 
thongs of untanned leather called babiches, in such a way that 
the babirhe does not pass beyond the surface of the plank-s 
underneath the train. To the outside edge of each plank they 
fix rings ordinarily made of rope through which is slipped the 
strap, which keeps the load upon the train, whether the load 
be alive or not. The carriage thus organized, they next spread 
out a covering in which they arrange the person or things 
which make up the freight, the covering is closed and tied up 
with string. Next they harne.ss four or five dogs to the front: 
the ronductoT cracks his whip and cries: "Marchl”, the dogs set 
out at a trot and the freight is tossed about at every hole in 
the road, when he fs not turned upside down with his face in 
the snow. It is easily seen that this is both an easy and pleasant 
means of locomotion. As for the Conductor, he must run 
behind his dogs, or at the most, when the road is very good he 
can stand behind upon the back of the train. Sometimes he 
even has to take a stick and push from behind to help the 
dogs when the freight is too heavy and the road too bad 
T^afher Charleboi.s. nearly always conducted his owm train. 

On his arrival at Le Pas he baptized the child to whom' 
they had called him. an infant of a few days, and. he says 
Th«'Tp was inother, 80 years old” In fact he fourrrl rhere an 
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old Protestant ItKlian wlio wished to become a Catholic. Thr 
Father instructed him briefly, baptized him conditionally, and 
Rave him his first Communion. It was Father Charlebois’ ftesr. 
?®l^nquest over Protestantism, and it took place at Le Pas. 

He returned to the Cumberland mission toward December 
10. He would have liked to go to Lake Pelican as soon as poss-i 
ble in order to put an end to his lonR solitude. But he could 
not find anyone to take him there just then; all the men must 
have been away huntinR. Perhaps they also wished to keep him 
with them for the Christmas festival. 

It was not until the day after Christmas that he set out-to 
lejoin Father Ronald, The roads were bad and the tempera 
Hires rigorous. The trip which should have taken but three 
days, took five; and out of the four travelling nights they 
passed two in the open. Here is how these campings in the 
hotel of the firmament are conducted. While one party of the 
travellers is occupied in "making” the wood for the night, 
which means to cut it in the forest, the others clear out a 
space for the camp by sweeping away the snow with the help 
of their snow-shoes. This snow is heaped on the side of the 
camp from which the wind comes and forms a kind of shelter 
against it. The snow cleared away, more or less, they spread 
out a couch of fids, branches. Then they light a good fire upon 
which they boil tea. and cook, or reheat the provisions that 
mu.st serve them for supper. The repast finished, and the 
praver said, they spread the blankets upon the couch of aro 
mafic fir branches, and each one wraps himself up as best he 

It IS seldom possible to sleep in these soft beds for the first few 
times. When one has become used to them, and the temperature 
does not fall to less than 30 degrees below, one is generally 
able to keep out the cold and get a little sleep. But if it falls 
to 40 degrees below, and lower, one must be an Indian in order 
to sleep. The cold penetrating through the fir-branch floor 
alwav^seems to find an opening in the blankets through which 
to reach the traveller who pa.sses the night in trying to stop up 
the holes through which the cold a.s.sails him. In closing one 
he makes two or three others, and so the endless night passes 
in this en'ertabiing exercise which makes the moment when 
in'- mii-tf- ' lU if-l-Mi-Ue rhp fire greatly fo be desired. The 
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signal is at last given for the general arising and one arisen 
more weary than on lying down in the evening. 

It was then no matter for surprise that Father Charlebois 
passing those two nights tn the open cgold not get a wink of 
sleep. Once even, when he had dratyn cjbset' to the fire which 
he had re kindled to warm hirnself, he jiad set fire to his 
blanket and he barely escaped being burned alive. To cfown 
his misfortunes the provisions failed them, and on fheir last 
day both dogs and men had to breakfast with Duke Humph 
rey. Happily they arrived at St. Gertrude's Mission, Lake Peli 
can, that day about noon and the cordiil reception of Father 
Bonald soon made the young missionary forget the fatigues 
of the road, and the miseries of his loneliness at the Cumber 
land Mission. It was December 30, 1887. 

The two Fathers spent New Year’s Day at the mission, and 
Father Charlebois remained there during the first months of 
1888. According to his own account his chief employments 
were: “to fill the position of sacristan and study the Cree lan¬ 
guage." During this time Father Bonald occupied himself 
with the work of his ministry. {Pelites Annales,, 1892.) 
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CHAPTFR II 

St. Joseph'* Mission on Lake r.nmherlandl (IftRR-IOOO'y 


Cumberland had long been an important centre of the 
Hudson Bay’s territory when it was first visited by Fathers 
Tarh^ and Lafl^che, the first Catholic priests to set 

foot in that country, on their way to He k la Crosse. Afterward 
the missionaries visited the post several times on their passage 
through the district, but until 1877, no one was specially char 
ged to care for it. 

Father Med. Paquette went to live there in 1877 and he 
put the mission under the patronage of St Joseph. He selected 
a little point of land to the south-of the lake where he built 
a log house twenty-two feet square. Part of this house-was used 
for a chapel and the pther was the missionary’s residence. It 
was all exceedingly poor, the inside as well as the outside, and 
the priest s life was of the most precarious description in the 
midst of an almost entirely Protestant community. There were 
only about thirty Catholics, while the Protestants numbered 
three hundred, and there were numerous unbelievers. What 
is worse, these people had been for a long while in contact 
with the servants 6f the Hudson Bay Company, many of whom 
were a poor example which made conversions the more diffi 
cult wherever this contact existed. 

Toward 1880, Father Lecoq, O.M.I., was sent there to keep 
Father Paquette company, but soon he was sent to another 
mission and Father Lecoq then (replaced him. The new mis 
sionary decided to build church which would be a little less 
unworthy of our Lord than the h^lf shack which was His share 
and His missionary's abode besides. He had already laid the 
foundations for the proposed building when, for want of means. 
Risheip Orandin decided to withdraw the priect from this 
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post So thr ftiinth vvliitli u';is haidly begun in was not 

finislied nntd ten years later, Dtiring the next two years 'he 
( iinihf rland N'issioii was v'isited at irregular inter' als only by 
I^the. Ronald who lived miles away, at I.ake Pelican. 

In our last cfiapter we saw that young Father Charlebois 
liteH titcre b'r three mot'ths in 1887. At the end of that year 
lie tvent to I.akc PebVan where he remained during the first 
months of I88S, flo \vas obligetl ttr return to Cumberland in 
the rni'idle of Nfart ft ir> order to celebrate Faster therei on 
April 1 of that year, and he remained there afterward in order 
ff> preirare the little ones, arid the adults also, for confirmation 
' h ip^y r- erc waiting to receive from Bishop Grandin. 

\\ P Iro p rio details conrerning this visit of the Bishop, not 
e\cn the exa't date All we know is that he visited the 
nortl ern. and north eastern missions of his diocese that sun 
met, a<ul that he met Father Charlebois during that visit: 
from a Icttn dated Sefvtember 10 of the same year, he excuses 
himself for not having replierl sooner to the missionary's letter 
whuh must have rrossed him on the road. 'To tell the truth." 
he "tote. I was riot very sfrupulous about it. for fraving met 
r' " I hat! a’teady replied to it in advance." 

.Solitude weighed heavily upon the young missionary. We 
even think that it was the greatest trial of missionary life to 
his affectionate disposition. We have seefi that it made him 
rvecf from the time of his first arrival in Ctimherland. At this 
time he rvrote tc> his brother William. ' T wept a great deal 
t'rer your letter. T was alot'e in my little room and gave free 
r ent to rny tears. Yorj will find them all again in the Sacred 
Heart of fesus where I rvas careful to deposit them. The Divine 
ffeart is rnv refuge at these times. Tfe also renders my tears 
sweet and delirious In fart to weep with Jesus is the greatest 
earthly frappiness. "Blessed are those who rveep". I never un 
derstorrd that truth so well before. You see. it is one of those 
thitigy tliat one learns more by practice than by theory.’’, 

ffe wrote to bis sister. Madame T.ajeunesse. on Tune 6: "I 
am beginnir'g to grow acrustoined to my solitary life I do 
not ep so often as f 'hd las' antttmn.'T hat docs not prove 
that I am hanpier f ■■ I fo.,n-l -o m-wh iraig.l-o..- my tea>s 





. He Iclt Si, [oseph s Mission for some works <lminR |,mo 
in order to visit tlie (iicos at Pakitawagaii. and Imild them a 
little cliapel. I'liis plate is sitnatod upon the KiiKlish. or CInn 
(Iiill River, a hundred and fifty mdes noith ol l,ake Peluan. 
The Indians who were somewhat nnnietous there were aJl 
C'-atholics who had been visitetl at iiie^'dai inteivals by Falj^er 
Bonald. But his visits had netessaialy been only short ones, 
and no real settlement had been made aiming them. However 
these Indians were in the best dispositions and fillet! the heart 
of the missionary with tonsolation He lemained with these 
good Christians foe five oi six weeks instfueting and'catechising 
them, while working at the Imilding of the little rhapel which 
he dedicated to the Sat retl Ifcait. He cites several edifvioR 
iniidents of these potir Indians in his little journal. 

But trials were not wanting to him even there. He writes, 
Acrording to that, you will perhaps think it very enjtiyable to 
stay among the Indians. Do not be too sure abtint it. It is 
pleasant when w;e love God a great deal That condition' 
wanting, we could not remain here a week Bishop (frandin 
was rj^it in saying at every visit to ns in the mivitiate or scho 
lasticate; If von want to go out to the Noth West, love (iorl 
a great deal." It is true missionary life among the Irulians is a 
continual death to .self, death to daintine.ss, death to sensuality, 
death to self-will, death to the whole being, but not to the 
soul which finds its life in these things. .So if you want to 
become humble, gentle and detached from yourself, come out 
among the Indians " {Petites Annalfi, 189^.) Father (',harle 
bois worked upon his chapel while he was instriuling his 
Indians. He had to do the greater part of the vvork himself, 
for, as he said one day. his Indian helpers bad no heart fot 
work except when they were at the table. He finished the out 
side of the building that summer; and the inter lot on the 
following year. 

From Pakitawagan he returned to Lake Pelican airiving 
about the end of August, He wrote to his sistei Madame La 
jeunesse on August 14 to condole with her on the death of her 
daughter Marie-Louise, the girl whose vocation had so much 
interested him while he was still a scholastic. He permits the 
natural tenderness of his soul to overflow m 'his letten but it 

'I a wholly <^''hr'‘!'inii i ness saurtifi'cl I'y fl'r hof <.f c;,,.! 




and r(^nfideni ahandonmnit to the flivine will "I have wept, " 
he writes. ' f)vei the death of this liehn rd met c, hut mv greatest 
pain was the thought of vonr soirow on this sad orrasion. T ruly 
(did must lo'e you \ery mnrh herause He asks so many and 
such painful saciificos from you. 1 have no donht that you 
■u (ept these ti iais in a spirit of faith and resignation to His will. 
You know that whatever comes to us it is because God wills it 
that way, and God cannot will anything that is not for our good, 
Vlthoiifrh this looks like a misfortune it is for our good nevei 
theless. Here is a truth that we believe, and that we must 
belies'’. That thought leaves no room for unhappiness. It is no 
do'iht impossible to silence nature, but faith must dominate ns- 
'■ mnct resign our wills to Divine Providence." 

He had already written to the same sister before?his de 
pat'me from Gumberland otr June 6, probably on account <rf 
the 'line's which preceded this death, "I envy your lot. because 
von still have this happiness of being able to weep. Ves. my 
dear sister, do not consider your tears as a misfortune, but 
1.idler esteem them as precious graces. Ves, yes. it is a real grace 
to he able to weep when we have taken the precaution to make 
out tears flow into the Sacred Heart of Jesus. The soul is 
the'i a thousanrl times happier than if it were to find itsell in 
'be niidst of all this world's joys." 

f ather Gharlehois did not make a long stay at Lake Pelican 
when he returned there from Pakitawagan. Without even 
returning to Cunrhrer'Tattd, he started again, tdward the end of 
\iigust. to go and evangelise the Crees at the ^ntmnce of Lake 
Gar'1)011 (JReindeer Lake). He made that trip on the Hudson 
Ray Company s barge. On September 6, when he had arrived 
It his destination, he wrote his brother William a letter telling 
about the chief incidents of the voyage. He had found there a 
hitherto rather neglected band of Crees but they had not af 
lo'ded him great consolation. For all that he had the happiness 
of receiving the abjuration of a Protestant woman, which 
I onsoled him a little. 

He expected to be able to travel from the entrance of the 
f ake to the Mission of St. Peter situated about tw^ hundred 
miles away, at the other end of the lake. But as the Company's 
ba-ges w( re not rrof"ine 'he lake tliat summer he was ofjliged 
.tvi:, T,, ,, Jil, ,li<-ni (o Veep roiTipnnv uifh TatheT 
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Ronald with whom he hoja^d t^;,spen^lhe winter. But Fathei 
(iast^, the superior of thr* district, yielding no douht to ihe 
entreaties of the C^umberland Catholics, sent him the ordoi to 
go and stay there. That was the beginning of solitude. 

This was evidently pitirtful for Father Charlebois, but his 
spirit of faith made him accept the order as an expression of 
God's will, and he submitted witbout a murmur. He had only 
one fear which was that it should not be according to the will 
of his higher superior, Bishop Grandin, who had told him to 
stay at Lake Pelican. He must have written to him about it for 
Bi.shop Grandin replied, on October 10. 1888- "You did right 
by going to Cumberland since Father Gast^ gave the^ order. 
However I fear for both you and dear Father Ronald the 
isolation your separation will cause you. ■ 

This solitude was to last the young mi.ssionary for twelve 
long years during which he was to see his brethren only oc 
casionally as the Fathers passed by him on thejr way to or from 
Prince Albert, or when he went himself to confession at I ake 
Pelican or on the business of his mission to Prince Albert. 

God no doubt imposed this terrible trial upon him for his 
sanctification, as He imposed many others upon him, later on, 
which we cannot all chronicle. But. as Bishop Grandin had said 
to him in 1887, "God knew he was able to bear the trial 
otherwise He would not have exposed him to it." 

In fact we shall hear no more complaints about the suffering 
caused by this isolation, any more than about the poverty and 
insufficiency of the food, nor of the fatigues of the journeys, 
nor of the coarseness of the Indians, nor of their ingratitude. He 
accepted all the.se sufferings in good part as being a portion of 
his missionary functions. Better still, he will make them means 
of sanctification for himself, and for the souls whose salvation 
was the object of his labors. 

>■- In the intimate notes that he addressed to his brother 
William at this time we read: ' Since my last retreat my mind 
has dwelt upon one thought. It is to become a martyr. That is 
no small ambition, is it? You will at once ask me, who wall he 
the executioners? That is very simple, they will be the mosqui 
toes; they will be my Pierriche: they will be the cltlldren of my 
catechism class: thev will be my faults, my temptation’, my 

pains, mv privations a,r,l all tl,,. of ,> I Ho not a lit.l. 
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l,i‘-iinn loi .1 •c'vv lioiiis. Init a life long maiiyrdotn 
As I .iiM ii)i a MM^Ir moinrtu witliotit having sonielliiiig to 

sufFei, 1 toll myselF why not accept everything as martyrdom 
Would I lint not he as pleasing to (iod as tl'e momentary suffei 
ings of the true martyrs? S<» I will think of myself as being 
binned at the stake at a slow fire that will keep me alive for a 
long while I assure you this thought is a gieat help to suffer 
eserything with patience." 

We acknowledge that the reading of these lines was a 
ven'rable revelation They made us understand that apparent 
l.uk of feeling with which we have so often seen Bishop Char 
leho's endute the fatigues, pains and privations of every kind 
with which he was overburdened on his journeys, sufferings 
th.it his (ompanions, alas! found unendurable. Rut we believe 
.dso that it was partly due to the isolation which placed him 
under the necessity of continually withdrawing within himself, 
.ind of suffe’ing alone under the eye of God,.never being able 
to unbosom himself or seek courage and counsel in the heait 
(i| a fiiend Certainly be could not confide his sufferings and 
ausieties to his Indians. We think that his necessity for keeping 
Ins snff'‘rings hidden gave him that appearance of coldness and 
lesene that made him seem unapproachable at first encountei 
W hat a torment that impossibility of opening the heart can be 
for the sobtarv missionary! But, what a means of .sanctification 
it becf'mes for him. who like Bishop Charlebois, knows how to 
Kiepi it, and evcything else in the spirit of faith. One can 
easily understand his incessantly repeated words: "If we are 
not saints, then we are fools." Tha't is surely true of every man. 
hiu it is rriore true of the missionary than of any other. 

Beginning in the autujnn of 1888^ Father Charlebois' field 
of apostolif work was .St. Jo.seph's Mi,ssiOn with its dependencies 
of Le Pas, and Grand Rapids, in addition to the numerous 
fishing and hunting stations where whim or necessity carried his 
Hex k within a radius of a |iundred miles around Cumberland. 
Nearly every year he had also to take a trip to Prince Albert 
f^n the re victualing of his missioir. It was about two hundred 
and fifty miles,/anti either going or returning he ministered to 
a fe V Cad nlics \t Fo’t la Corne. situated about one hundred 

I , Ipl •, r ■,,rihf'r]ar>d 
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I.e Pas IS about forty-five miles from Cumberland by the 
winter foad: in summer it is necessary to make a long detour in 
order to reach the Saskatchewan, whence one follows the 
windings of the river, thus doubling the distance and making 
it a journey of from ninety to one hundred miles. 

Ta reach Grand Rapids, Itraveiling .either upon the ice or 
by wat8I>^na distance is abcpt the same after leaving Le Pas, 
from one hundred and fottytfive to one hundred and fifty miles, 
as we said above. So in winter the distance to this mission 
from CmmbOTland is about two hundred miles, while it is two 
hundred aha fifty in summer. In either event one has to go 
through/Ce Pas. 

W^annot follow Bishop Charlebois in all his comings and 
going.«\through this huge territory during the twelve years of 
his Curioberland service; we will only tell of the most striking 
incidents, and the most unusual trips. For the rest, let it suflfice 
to say that he went to Grand Rapids every year at least once, and 
nearly always twice, once in summer and once in winter. Either 
going or returning he always stopped at the I.e Pas Mission to 
which place he made one or two additional visits every year. 
We see also that nearly every month he visited hunting and 
fishing parties once or twice by Saskatchewan River, Beaver 
Lake, Pine Bluff, and the rest. In addition to these regular 
missionary visits he went frequently to visit a band of heathen 
Indians who lived ordinarily among the Le Pas mountains, 
about sixty miles above the town. 

It is important to note also that these journeys were not so 
easily made in the North Eastern missions as in those in the 
North West of the Vicariate, in the He i la Crosse district whfere 
the natives were convmed to the Catholic faith at the first 
attempt, and showed themselves anxious to render the visits of 
the missionary as easy as possible. The natives in that section 
would come in winter to fetch the missionary with two dog 
trains, one for him and the other for provisions and baggage. 
So the Father had neither to walk nor to put on his snow shoes 
unless he was pleased to do so. But in any case he had to feed 
the Indians and their dogs; but the honor of helping the 
priest in the ministry he was exercising among them was 
considered sufficient reward, and they di'd not ncV for anv 
payment 
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Ill itio Noiili l-asi'iii missions, among Indians who woir 
eithrr pagans deeply moled in tlieii siipcrstition.s. or Protes 
tants wlio had hrm liansloimod into fanatics by their ministers, 
and ah spt'iled through tlie l>ad example of the white with 
wlu'rn they had mingled, (on\<'its were made one by one, and 
tbe will to help the niissionai ics was not so good. Among the 
Indians and half hreed.s even the Catholics demanded that the 
Father would both feed and pay them, much as though it were a 
(jiiestion of an inn keeper or some kind of trader. Taking into 
ronsidf' ation th'’ extreme poverty of the missions, this put ;i 
serious obst.irle in the way of the missionary's zeal and he 
usually took the journey alone, or with but one guide, from 
motives of economy This obliged him to run behind the dogs 
in the winter season for the whole trip, unless he was forced to 
go before them and break out a road with his snow shoes. In 
the summer he would have to paddle all day and transport his 
canoe and baggage upon his back in the innumerable porf.ages 
"hi'ch lend attractiveness to the land. 

We can unflerstand from this that when Father Charlebois 
reports that he made a good trip, it tpearis that he suffered no 
more than having had to run or row the whole day. and 
transport h's can'ie and baggage upon his own hack at every 
portage he came to. .So we understand that the beauties and 
enjoyments of his trips were altogether relative ones But more 
than all we must remember that all he had to sustain his 
strength was a little of dried fish or meat that was as tough as 
shoe leather, and its cmly seasonirig a piece of broiled bacon. 
And it was a fortunate thing when even these unappetizing pro 
''lions were not wanting to him. 

Rut these physical fatigues and material sufferings were 
as nothing to this valiant missionary when the price of them all 
was his arrival in time to administer a dying person, or better 
still to convert a heretic or baptize a pagan. He forgot it all 
then as he uttered a sincere Dro ^ratios that came from the 
depths of his soul. 

Unfortunately, since we are only writing the biography of 
an illustrious missionary, we cannot cite here all the edifying 
incidents whi'h we have under this head. We take one by 
(bance which will ser'e to show' us the couratr- and good 
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It was in F'cbruary 1895, when telling about a trip he had 
just taken to Lake Pelican in order to meet Father Bonald and 
make his confession, that he wrote to a scholastic in Ottawa: “It 
was four months since I had had this happiness (of making 
his ronfession) and it was quite legitimate to grant it to me. 
But God wished me to pay dearly for it. The five dogs that I 
had hired in the Belief that they would draw me the whole 
way turned out to be worthle.ss. Th'e^ could barely follow us 
and there were only the provisions and baggage in the wretched 
train. I had to walk all the way both going and returning. My 
poor legs found it very hard; they felt all kinds of pains so that 
I could not sleep. In passing through a narrow strait on tbe re¬ 
turn trip, my gttide lost his way and for want of knowing better 
entered a very dangerous place where no other human being 
has been before in the memory of man bf'cause it is nearly 
tiever frozen. The Indians who followed ns said that it was a 
miracle that we were not swallowed up. 

“A little further on we were surprised in the midst of a lake 
by a great rloud of snow. It was so thick that we could see neither 
earth nor sky. We groped our way. When we at length found 
out where we were, we came to another narrow strait which 
was barely frozen over, and where we should undoubtedly have 
been sunk. So we had been at the gates of death twice in the 
same day. but the gqod Mother of the missionaries was there 
watching over us. Help me to thank her." 

It was not the first, nor the last time, that Bishop CJ^rle- 
bois was in imminent danger of drowning and that he bad 
been preserved in a miraculous fashion, on the testimony of 
eyewitnesses. 

We will let him continue the story himself: “I arrived here,’’ 
he relates, “half dead with fatigue, 'No matter,’ I said to mvself; 
it is my last trip, and T am gcring to take a proper rest.' But 
as usual Man proposes, and God disfjoses. Scarcely three days 
had gone by before they came to fetch me to give the last 
sacraments to a person who was dyjng fifty miles from here. 
My legs protested, they kicked, but dirty was stronger than they, 
and the salvation of av^opl comes first. Going, I was able to be 
drawn nearly all the wayTAmt I could not put my feet into the 
. carriage on th^ return trip for the dogs had a load. Setting off 

nt fivf> o <"lorT it> fbr- morTdng. I walked th<" Gfiy mile? 
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six o'clock in the evening. On arriving I had to find out if my 
legs were in a good humour. They supported me, but with 
groans and protests. I let them talk, knowing very vvell that a 
rest would bring them back to a good humour They have been 
ready to start off again for some time.” Later on he complains 
that he has made no convert that year. ' I.am afraid," he says, 
that this year will not be so fruitful in this regard as the last 
one." (Letter to a Scholastic.) But that was only in February. 

He was in at least as great a danger, again during the winter 
of 1888 1889, as the one we have already related. On his return 
from the Le Pas Mission accompanied by one man only who 
walked on ahead to brush out a road while the Fathgr followed 
with the dogs. In the midst of a fearful snow storm the dogs 
lost track of the guide without the priest noticing it. They 
were going straight toward a very dangerous rapid. The father 
saw suddenly that the dogs were already beginning to sink in 
the water, and that they were right upon the rapid. He could 
do nothing in this danget'ous position without making matters 
worse, and he had to wait until the guide whom he had recalled 
came to help him out of the dangerous spot. That might take 
a ronsiderabl^ time. Those vvho know how thin the ice becomes 
at the head of a rapid will understand how much more than 
wonderful it was that dogs, train, and missionary were not 
drawn into the torrent He himself knew it; “If the ice had 
given way, " he wrote, ‘I should have been lost. I have no 
doubt about it, it was the good Mother of the missionaries who 
saved me." (Fetiles Annales, 1895.) 

He went back again to evangelize the Crees of Pakitawagan 
dtiring the surarger of 1889. T here he finished the inside of the 
chapel he had^ bbilt the previous summer. He built a little 
house abouti twelve feet square beside it to serve as a 
residence for the mi.ssionary on the occasion of his visits to this 
place. He returned to I.,ake Pelican on September 24 and 
passed the rest of that a'utumn there in the company of Father 
Bonald. He only returned to Ctimberland in the beginning 

December. 

He was nearly lost in a great snow storm in 1890-J)efore 
reaching Le Pas on his way to Grand Rapids. Afterward, when 
he had < ome to Grand Rap'ds he trad a violent attarV of 
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Pip made the trip to the entrance o£ Reindeer Lake again 
in the August of that year. This time Father Charlebois crosseii 
the lake in the barge of t,he Company. He disembarked at 
St. Peter’s Mission where he found that Father Gast^, who 
was also a solitary because his companion, Father Ancel, had 
not yet returned from a trip to St. Albert. The Cumberland 
missionary had only intended to stay a few days at St. Peter s 
Ml.s.sion wishing to avail himself of the returning barge to 
regain St Joseph’s Mission. But Father Gast^, using his au 
thority as superior of the district, kept him there for a month. 
This was far from being displeasing to the young piissionary 
and he took advantage of the delay to make his annual retreat 
during which he read the life of the Cur^ d’Ars, by Father 
Monnin. "How edifying it isl how encouraging” he writes. "Here 
is a passage which has done me so much good: the holy pastor 
was questioning a possessed woman and the demon reproached 
him thus: "Wh'y do you preach so simply? You pass for an 
ienoramus. Why do you not preach in style as they do in the 
big towns? How those great sermons please me. They do not 
worry anybody. They let peonke d^as they please... if there 
wer& three like vou upon e?/rth mv kingdom would be des- 
troved Vou have taken more then eighty thousand souls from 

These reproaches of the devil naturally did not make the 
Cur^ d’Ars change his methods, but they were a great encour¬ 
agement and a great eonsolation to Father Charlebois who 
happened to have been asking himself just then if he were not 
preaching too simply, and if he otight not to make his .sermons 
a little more ornamental. 

He left Reindeer Lake at the end of September and arrived 
hark again at Cumberland at the end of October, (Privatim. 
1890.) 

Meanwhile the dioce.se of St. Albert^had been divided. Its 
Northern part had been taken to form the new province of 
Saskatchewan, and Bishop Pascal, O.M.I., had been nominated 
its Vicar Apostolic. The new bishop had been consecrated in 
France during the surhmer of 1891. and they 'were awaiting 
his arrival at Prince Albert where he was to reside, in the 
beginning of October. Father Charlebois left Cumberland f>n 



S''ptember 2fi <<' K'> meet him vvith the hope of obtaining 
a companion 

but there were many making the same petition and the 
new bishop arrived alone. The Cumberland missionary had to 
be contented vvith saluting his new superior like all the rest 
upon his arrival upon October 6. A few davs aftervvard he left 
with a young man who was to accompany him on the road to 
his mission. But he had spent two weeks at Prince Albert amid 
his brethren, and that had done him good. 

The j'riest with his companion left Prince Albert in a 
little flat boat. They descended the Saskatchewan The flat 
boat was prettv well loaded and they had attached the canoe 
in 'vhi(h they had come to it. This did not fail to make trouble 
fo* them wlien descending the rapids. However they arrived 
at (airnberland without any serious difficulty on the evening 
of the fourteenth and set out to cross the lake. A violent storm 
overtook thetn in the midst of the crossing and they were in 
great danger of perishing., ITappily a barge belonging to the 
TTudson Ray Cornpany joined them and took them and their 
baggage aboard, but the darkness became so great, and the 
storm so violent that the barge her.self was on the point of 
stranding upon a sandy shallow where she would have been 
the 'oy of the vvaves. Suddenly there ffll a calm. “It was such 
that e''erybody was astounded. ' wrote Father Charlebois. “in 
fact T have never seen such a violent storm subside so sud 
dendb T could not help thinking that this was once more.the 
doing of the good Mother of the missionaries.” {Vnix d'un 
I'nne l^iic^innnnirp, N" 16.) 

The young priest arrived at his mission on October 15 and 
passed the rest of the year there without any other incident than 
the conr ersion of the young man who had accompanied him on 
the trip to Prince Albert. No doubt the well nigh miraculous 
manner of their e.scape had touched him, and caused him to 
abjure his Protestantism and embrace the Catholic faith. 

He made a journey to Le Pas in December where he found 
a half breed theologian. This man had silenced a Protestant 
minister rather sharply a few days before the priest's arrival. The 
rrrnister had been trying to make him deny his Catholic faith 

I - rrot<-s(3ntism. Passing from defence 
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to the attack, the half breed a.sked the minister several ques 
tions and he was already ernhatrassod. Finally, the half-breed 
asked: "Does the Scripture not forbid lying, and speaking dl 
of the neighbor?" "Assuredly." replied the minister, "Then," 
said the half-breed, "why do you do that every, day? ' Upon 
that the minister hurried away without further ado. 

The customary visit to Grand Rapids took place in January 
1892. The trip occupied fifteen days without further incident 
than the harvesting q[ an abundant crop of lice; .scarcely 
agreeable companions of which Rather Charlebois had consider 
able trouble in ridding himself. Tdiis again proved to be one 
of the habitual pleasures of his missionary life. . 

ffe travelled to Fort Nelson, or Nelson-House, in March. 
This post is situated about a hundred and fifty miles to the 
east of Pakitawagan, about half-way between Cburchill and 
Nelson: it is very difficult of approach. There was a fairly 
numerous Cree population there, but Methodism had already 
gained these poor people, and all the religion they knew was a 
hatred of Catholicism. To make matters worse, a too long 
contact with the Hudson Bay travellers had also corrupted 
them. During a few of the preceding years Father Ronald had 
paid them a few visits and had even effected a few conversions, 
but the.se converts who were only slightly instructed, and 
scarcely confirmed in their faith, in addition to beinR sur¬ 
rounded by Protestants were far from fervent. Their faith 
needed fortifying and it xvas desirable to increase their nuru 
hers by fresh conquests. 

That was the reason why Father Charlebois had been 
appointed to remain among them for a fairly long period. 
He was to apply himself to the instruction of the converts, 
and try to gain a few Protestants, besides building a small 
chapel for them. In a word, he was to found a mission under 
the invocation of the Assumption. 

Leaving Cumberland he went first to Lake Pelican. Thence 
he set out for Nelson-House with Brother Calec and two 
natives. However it all went wearisomely as far as Pakitawagan. 
From that point they were to take a guide, fop neither the 
priest nor his men knew the road. Tt happened that when they 

.Ttrivpfl at Pakitawapran f1>rv f<-'iir>^ ttie Hfsprtpd Famine 


and sickness had forced the Indians to flee and this had hap 
pened so lonp; hefnre that their tracks had completely disap 
peared, and they knew not where to seek them. 

The situation was critical. To rush forward into an 
unknown territory with insufficient provisions would be to 
expose themselves to the danger of being lost or dying of 
hunger unless they found the Indians. On the other hand there 
was a chance of meeting up with soi^e of them, and if they 
were to turn hack after making half of the journey^ they would 
fail in the foundation of the Nelson-House mission, cast away 
the rriMey alreadv expended and the hardships they had al- 
rea’dy^rdured. Iii addition to that their provisions would 
become exhnnstpfl before tbev could make one half of their 
return trip 

Putting his trust in Providence, Father Charlebois decided 
in favor frf continuing the expedition. He^ad only a roughly 
sketched map of the country drawn by an Indian; that was 
his only guide with which he was to cross a number of lakes 
and find tfie exact entrance for each portage separating them, 
under pain of finding his party irremediably lost. But Father 
Charlebois who was in command of the party-madfe no mis 
takes, and after having travelled sixty miles, just as their pro 
visions were running low, they came upbn the men of Paki- 
tavyagan encamped at the road leading tp Nelson-House. Father 
Charlebois thanked the Mother of Missionaries again for that, 
r^ilv be was right in this, for it was almost a miracle that they 
had nor lost them.selves. 

Rut sickness was reigning in the camp at which they had 
just arrived. The Father’s presence among them was a great 
consolation for,these poor folks. After profiting by his ministry 
th)^ furnished him with fi.sh and meat, sufficient for the rest 
oF'his johrney. • ' ^ 

He arrived at Nelson-House toward the beginning of April 
and he spent Easter there. Hr^ first care was to begin'the-build¬ 
ing of a chapyel while at the same time he \catechized and 
instructed the natives, which means to say that he enjoyed not 
one instant’s rest during the whole of his st%y, for during Ijis 
exercise of his priestly duties he had at the same time to keep 
close watch over “every detail of the building and even had txj 
execute the greater share of the work himself, especially in the 
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case of the fitting of parts, and arrangement of the interior of the 
huilding. His whole material consisted of hand-sawn planks 
made by the Indians. This means that they were of every 
conceivable thickness and width. They had first to be reduced 
to a common size for the flooring and wainscotting. How 
many strokes of the plane must he have made in order to 
effect this! Only those who have worked with such materials 
can form' a just idea of that work. He wrote him.self to his 
brother William: “I myself had to work to de^th to found 
this mission.” 

He was fairly well satisfied with the spiritual fruits of this 
undertaking. The Catholics profited well by the presence of 
the priest among them, and the whole community seemed well 
disposed toward the Catholic faith. Had it only been possible 
uo station a missionary at this point, it is probable that the 
majority of the Indians would have been converted. Father 
Charlebois had hoped to be tkfit missionary, but in fart it was 
only thirty five years later that Nelson-Hou.se had a resident 
mi.ssionary. 

Father Charlebois started to return to Cumberland at the 
end of June, but he did not follow the same route as the one 
he had taken in going there. By dint of crossing a string of 
rivers and lakes, and making the portages between, he at length 
arrived at the Nelson River. Entering by it into Lake Winni¬ 
peg, he came to Norway-House from whence he made for Grand 
Rapids where he embarked upon a steamer going up the Sas¬ 
katchewan. He arrived at Cumberlapd on July 15 where he 
began to prepare for the arrival of Bishop Pascal due to make 
his'first episcopal visitation of that year in this portion of his 
D vicariate* This visitation took place at St. Joseph’s Mission 
from July 29 to August 2. ‘ ^ ^ 

The old Cumberland building which had bedn somewhat 
roughly, put together in 1877 by Father Paquette had begun to 
fall into ruins. It was urgently in need of repairs. That was 
done in the spring of 1893. Father Charlebois had new sleepers 
put in, renovated the roof and stuffed the holes which jaer 
mitted the cold to enter too freely during the winter. 

A young priest. Father Maisonneuve, O.M.I., whom they 
had been expecting for -a long while arrived on Good 
Friday in Ithe midst of a wild snow-storm. He was quite worn 





out with traveMing from Prince AlberXjn the worst season of 
the year, when ihe thaw makes travelling conditions so diffi 
cult. The young priest'was worn out. The whole day of Holy 
Saturday passed, and he came hark to life on Eastet Sunday. 

A few days afterward he was able to start for Lake Pelican 
rvhere he was to be a companion for Father Ronald. 

Many conversions from Protestanti.sm took place during 
the years 189S 1894 at the Cumberland mission. These conver 
sior\s had the effect of exasperating the Protestant ministers at 
I e Pas, all the more because Father Charlebois had effected.- 
ilretn without any arguments. He never attacked the ministers, 
nox their religion, but confined his action to simple explana 
tiops of the f'.atholic faith. It seemed to him that the Faith" 
was beautiful enough to draw .souls of good will by its simple 
exposition. Results proved the excellence of his method, and 
the Protestants were not alw^^L^use a similar one because they 
had neither certain dogmas, nor a solidly founded scheme of 
morality. Their whole preaching took the form of senseless 
commonplaces, or furious and lying attacks on the Catholic 
faith, bjeither the Indians nor the half-breeds failed to notice 
this difference in methods and their conclu^ons were no^ favo¬ 
rable to the poor mini.sters. In the end conversions were mul 
• iplied at Le Pas as much as at Cumberland. 

The very number of these conversions soon put the mis¬ 
sionary Nnto a fresh embarra.ssment. The Cumberland chapel 
which had always been very unworthy of our Lord, now 
became very much too small to hold the old Catholics with 
the new convert's. It therefore became necessary to recommence 
the building of the church begtin in 1885 by Father Lecoq, 
and since then left unfini.shed. But where were they to find 
fhe means rieces.sary for this construction work? -.. % 

Father Charlebois a.sked the men to help and they promised 
him readily enough^ But all what their poverty enabled them 
to give was their labor, and that would not furnish the resources 
to procure the material necessary for. the construction of a 
church, and less for. the nece.s.sary furnishings. But for all that 
they started the work. During the months of June arid July tfie 
frame of the buildiiig was set up, closed in, roofed and plaster¬ 
ed both within and without. The Father had sent out a call to 
hfV fripTtds in fhr and they had not failed him. 


How much must not this devoted missionary, at oi\ce 
architect, contractor and executor of every delicate part of its 
construction, have put j^nto this building which measured 
forty-six by twenty five feet. Actually the Cumberland Church 
makes a good figure among the mission churches, and it pa.ssed 
W a masterpiece by a good title in 18P4. ' . 

We must leave the description of this church and of the 
mission it served to Father Roissin, who landed there 

a few years afterward. "The church, wliich is dedicated to St. 
Io.seph,,is quite large anm verf well decorated, A large picture 
catechism, perfectly muped, ornaments the walls. The main 
altar is at the end of th^^urch. Tt is built-of wood very artis 
tically carved. The missionary’s house stands beside God-'s 
house The worthy Father Charlebois received me with open 
arms. Our little residence conforms well with holy poverty, 
but it is not for all that wanting in the necessary conveniences. 

A little garden supplied us with cabbage, carrots, etc., the 
coWs gave us milk, and the horses amTbig^ogs lent us their 
legs for our travels. I.ake Cuml*rJ.and with its thousands of 
fishes lies only a few paces from^he mi.ssion and above us. 
flying in the air are big birds which ask nothing better than to 
supply our needs. Providence is very generous toward us ’ 

Father Charlebois went as far as Prince Albert during the 
summer of 1895 and brought home a cow which was probably 
the mother of those which furnished milk for Father Roissin 
when he arrived in Cumberland in 1899. 

The end of and the whole of 1896 pa.ssed in ordinary 
work. There wa.s mothing particular to record except the zeal 
and devotedness of the missionary for the spiritual and tern 
poral welfare of his flock in whos^ service he spent himself, 
literally both body and soul. I 

Bishop Pascal went to Cumb^land for his visitation in 
June 1897, going on to Lake Pelican,and Reindeer Lake after 
ward. He had planned to visit Le Pas and Grand Rapids on 
the return trip, and that is why Father Charlebois left imme¬ 
diately after the Bishop’s departure follLake Pelican, that he’i? 
might build a chapel there which should be a little less dis- 
tress'ed than the ten feet square shack that had received him in 
1887, and still formed the whole religiousi^-equipment of Le 
Pas. 
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Accompanied hy three or four half breeds, he went down 
the Saskatchewan to a little thicket situated about seventy 
miles north of be Pas. There they rut loe[s for the buildihg. 
squared them, and then dragged them to the river by hano. 
There Urey made them into a raft formed by the piling of them 
one upon another. They then flo.ated them down the stream 
to a place within three quarters of a mile of the present cathe 
dral, at about the spot where^the saw mill stables stand today. 
There they raised the new chapel: it .measured twenty two feet 
hy fourteen. 

This chapel was to serve as a cathedral later on, when 
Bishop Charlehois first arrived there as Vicar Apostolic: hut 
it tvas not then situated on its present site, for at the time;^of 
the establishment of the .saw mill the land had been sold and 
the chapel was moved about three quai^rs of a mile higher 
up where it may still he seen today behind the new cathedral. 

Altjhough it was not completely finished the chapel was 
neverthple.ss up at the end of July, and just as it was then, it 
could receive the blessing of Bi.shop Pascal as he pa.ssed on his 
return from Reindeer I.ake on August 6. 

Father Charlebois accompanied the Bishop to Grand Rapids 
where, after ministering to the faithful of that mission they 
separated: Bishop Pascal taking the boat for Winnipeg, an^l 
Father Charlebois returning to Cumberland. 

Father Bonald was elected a delegate to the General Chap 
ter of the Qblates in 1898. He requested Father Charlebois to 
visit Nelson-ITouse in his stead. Father Charlebois accepted 
the task with enthusiasm and took advantage of the trip to 
visit Grand Rapids. I.eaving Cumberland on June 24, after 
exercising his functions in favor of the faithful at Le Pas and 
Grand Rapids, he continued his journey by Lake Winnipeg 
which he crossed to Norway-House and thence to Cross Lake. 
He re ascended the stream from there going toward Nelson- 
TTouse passing through several places inhabited by Indians and 
half breeds, all of them Protestants. Nearly all the natives he 
met with after leaving Norway-House had never even seen a 
Catholic priest. 

This .seemingly impossible anomaly was inexplicable at 
first sight. In reality it was due to the bigotry of the Hudson 
Bav f'oTTipnuv in the Canadian West. Until 1870, and even 
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later than that, it was practically impossible to penetrate into 
the country without the permission of the self styled Honor¬ 
able Company. But during the second decade of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century, the President and chief executive of the said 
('ompany was Lord Selkirk, a Scotsman with an open mind and 
really broad ideas. He understood that the only way to have 
peace and bring true civilization into the country was to pro¬ 
cure priests of their own religion for the Catholics who were 
then a^eady numerous in the North West. Hence came his 
^pp&a|^to the Bishop of Quebec who decided the sending 
out,.Ot'Father Provenrher and the first missionaries to the Red 
Rive-rin 1818. 

But the descendants of the noble lord, and his successors 
at the head of the Company were far from sharing his tolerant 
ideas. Not being able entirely to revoke the concessions made 
by him, they at least put as many obstacles in the way of the 
missionaries’ work as they could. 

Let it be understood that we are speakfng of the higher 
directors of the Company, of those without whose authority 
nothing could be done. For, among the subaltern officers with 
whom the missionaries had to deal personally, those who 
proved annoying and fanatical were the exceptions. As a rule 
they were very obliging to the Catholic priest.s, and rendered 
them many services. For the greater part of the /ime they 
preferred them to their own Protestant ministers,/ but they 
could do nothing contrary to the formal orders,issuing from 
the general offices. 

Catholic priests were forbidden to penetrate into Keewatin, 
that is to say into the territory to the east of Winnipeg as 
far as Hudson Bay and the North Polfe, under pain of refusal 
of all transportation for merchandize upon the^boats of tbe 
Company- That hunting ^oiiyid was reserved f^-Protestant 
ministers of every denomination. To such a point was this 
the case, T remember, that at the time of the first visits of 
Father Bonald to Nelson-House, about 1886 or 1887, they 
made a great tempest in a teapot. 

Bishop Farauci ^"d already found means to provide the 
Mackenzie missions by w^y of the Athabaska River through 
Edmonton and Athabaska Landing. Thus he became indepen¬ 
dant of the caprices of the Company's officials. The Missinus of 
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Lake Peliran. and Cumberland, on the other hand, could deal 
directly with Prince Albert by way of the Saskatchewan, There 
remained the missions of Reindeer Lake and lie i la Crosse to 
be taken Hire of. When the missionaries of this last district 
were consulted by Bishop" Grandin, they replied that if the 
Honorable Company wished to cause them trouble, the Com¬ 
pany would be the loser, and that if they wished to lay the 
blame upon the fathers at Reindeer Lake there were ways of 
making them pay (of their unjust dealings. No doubt the Com 
pany understood that, for they remained quiet, and thus the 
country became acces.sahle to the Catholic missionaries, but 
their small numbers and lack of resources K^d prevented them 
from profiting bv the situation until 1898. 

Thus Father Charlebois was the very first Catholic priest 
to penetrate that country and, seeing him, the inhabitants who 
were ordinarily entirely wanting in enthusiasm for their mi¬ 
nisters were struck by the difference in method and conduct 
between their ministers and the priests. They received the 
latter with a Welcome that was sympathetic nearly evejwwhere. 
Many even, among the people of Cross Lake, showed m earn¬ 
est dfliare to have them come and establish themselves among 
them. This was so evident that Father.Charlebois qever ceased 
dreaming of establishing a mission in that spot. But several 
years were destined to elapse before the realization of his idea. 

Young Father Boissin arrived in Cumberland to help Father 
Charlebois. at the end of the May 1899. As a matter of fact 
he was to replace him almost immediately as head of this 
mi.ssion. After having preached the exercises of a mission at 
Grand Rapids, Father Charlebois embarked at the end of 
July for Lower Canada where, says the Cumberland Chronicle, 
his aged father and the various members- of his family 
anxiously awaited him.” 

Spiking of thp journey, he wrt^e to his brother William 
after Ins return: “ came back frongmy^eautiful and beloved 
Canada where I ta sted many joys and consolations. I had seen 
my beloved father once again, and niy-^ehenshed relations, 
friends and kindl benefactors; I had been the object of their 
greatest tenderne s; each of them had done his part to iliake 
me forget the tw ;lve years of weariness and misery passed in 
the company of the. Indians. And charity opened not only 
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t-he hearts but purses as vvell for my arlvantatm. I met poor work 
men who offered me a day's pay It filled my heart with very 
sweet emotions and I have rome bark with all rhose beautifrd 
memories which sometimes tnake me weep but life is a sijcees 
sion of joys arid sorrows.” 

,N(» were sufferings wanting to him from the day of his 
returrrto the mission held. To begin with, he found the Cum 
berland Indians, and the mission itself, in a bad way from 
the material point of view. A flood tf^t was to keep every low 
lying spot in the ba«in of the .Saskatchewan under water for 
three years, had just begun. In 1901 V was to spread to the 
basin of the Beaver and Chnrrhill Rivers nearly entirely sub 
merging the mission of He A la Crosse, making the hay harvest 
an impossibility, and drowning out the gardens. This was the 
cause of serious lo.sses to all these mi.ssions brrt particularly 
for that of He 4Ta-Cro.sse where they were reduced to slaughter 
ing the whole herd of animals. It was of considerable siy.e. 

Father Charlebois had returned from visiting his family 
upon September 23. "He had come back , .says the Cuntberland 
Chronicle, "very satisfied with his trip, and with fresh courage 
to work for the .salvatiori of the poor Indians.'^causer! him 
aerate paih when he found his mission flooded, ai'd to learn 
of the deaths of several members of his(^ock ' At the emi of 
1889 and in the early months of 1900 he returned to St. 
Joseph’s, Mission, making as he thought, his preparations for 
the founding of the Cross Lake Mission, Rrt| in the spring of 
1900 Ye was named superior of,jhe district and Had to esta 
blish his'headquarters at Lake Pelican. He left 't'e lruinb'’t Ian-’ 
Mission in the hands of yotang Father Roicsin 1 
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Acting upon the report of Father C'-harleBois, Bisliop Pascal 
had decided to found a mission at Cross I.ake, upon the Nelson 
River, for he believed that the place lay within his diocese. He 
ha^irected Father Charlehois to make the foundation him.self 
The designated missionary saw clearly that he would have to 
suffer much privation and want in that place, but what did 
that matter? Were not the glory of God and the salvation of 
souls at stake? He should have left for Cross Lake in June of 1900 
according to the orders lie had received He prepared the him 
her for the altar and for the interior decoration of the chapel, 
during the winter. He interested his friends and benefactors in 
Lower Canada during those months. 7 'money and 

several cases of vestments and various objects destined for the 
furnishing of the new foundation at Cross lake. 

But it was not yet the time destined by Providence for the 
foundation of that mission. A few years later it would be 
started by Fathers Bonald and Lecoq when the territory of Cross 
Lake and Norway-House would have come under the direction 
of the Provincial of Manitoba. 

Never doubting that those places did not belong to his juris 
diction, Bishop Pascal altered his plans during the winter. Fa 
ther Charlebois received a new obedience in March which di 
rected him to relinquish the founding of a mission at Cross 
Lake' for the time being, and to assume charge of the whoI<» 
Lake Pelican district. 

This was because of the preca rious health of Father Bonald 
rvhich necessitated Kis leavingtRht country. His unforseen de 
parture disorganized the missions of the whole district. Fathet^ 
Cast^ who was the real superior was too old, and before long he 
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would be obliged 'o retire from the Indintr rnissioiis. Besides, 
•St, Peter’s Missiott nn Reindeer l.ake, wlrere Father Gast^ was 
statiorred, was too remote trr frrrni an effieietit part of *he group, 
while the interdependeure of the others was sm h tliat tfrev 
rteeded a rentral ailthority. 

Father Charlebois was therefore named superior of this dis 
trict with Fathers Boissin and Rossignol for h^assistants. 
Father Rossignol who had arrived during the summer of 1900 
was to reside at Lake Peliean and Father Boissin was to take 
charge of the mission of St. Joseph, Cumberland. It cost Father 
(drarlebois a great deal to give up the projected mission at Cross 
Lake, but ever a good religious, be saw the order of h'is superior 
as an expression of the will of God. and submitted himself 
heartily saying, as he'^did every time he saw bis plans upset; 

Man proposes and God disposesv ' 

As superior of the district he was free to reside sometimes 
at Cumberland and sometimes at Lake Pelican, but either 
personally, or through his assistant priests, he had also to 
provide service for the chapels of ease at the entrance of Rein 
deer Lake, Pakitawagan, I.e Pas, Grand Rapids. Nelson House. 
Noi-vvay House, and Cross I ake. 

7 he office of stiperior in reality modb than doubled the 
vr?ork of Father Charlebois During the three years he was 
bur dent'd with it he always kept the most fatiguing work, the 
hpngest and mo,st difficult trips for himself. His report to the 
•Miperior of the Oblates bearing date of November 15. 1900, 
us details concerning his first year as superior. 

' <')n |une 16,”, we read, "Father Charlebois, Father Rossi 
gnol and Father Fournier, a secular priest from Prince Albert, 
disembarked at the Cumberland Mission where Father Boissin 
who had been in charge during his superior’s absence received 
them with open arms. The followir^^ay being Simday '’,^tJie,- 
report continues, “we decided to have High Mass. 'HieMass 
was celebrated with deacon and sub-deacon which was a new 
experience for our Indians. Thej^,^ere proud of it, and a little 
overwhelmed as they asked one another why it should take 
three priests to offer Mass. i 

“The period of family life was brief. Three days later they 
had to disband when Father Fournier went to Grand Rapids. 
He did not remain there very long, as we shall hear presentlv 





Father Boissin stayed on by himself at Cumberland, for Fatlicr 
Rossignol and 1 took the road for Cake Pelican. We went by 
barge with eight men in the crew, and a freight of six tons. 
Father Rossignol and I were the passengers. It took us eight 
days to cover the hundred and lorty-live miles separating the 
missions of Cumberland and Lake Pelican, going by the sum 
mer road. That means that we travelled eighteen miles a day. 
A/b^rge's day is reckoned from four in Ihe morning to eight 
at ni^ht. The swiftness of the stream we^iad to ascend, mntIF 
rous rapids, and several portages where everything irmst be 
carried on the back caused the slowness of our progre.s/ but we 
disembarked at last at St. Gertrude’s Mission, ft was Jtine 29. 
and my companion had reached the end of his long trip.' ’ 

The Lake Pelican Indians mourned their old Pastor. T hat 
is easily understood for Father Bonald had lived among them 
for a long while. It was he who had converted nearly all of 
them from paganism or heresy, and he was so good to them. But 
for all that they did not hesitate to put their confidence in thf 
new arrivals, and everyone there approached the Sacraments. 

Father Charlebois did not linger long at St. Gertrude’s Mis¬ 
sion. He set off again on July 4, four days after his arrival there, 
to visit the more distant posts. Lake of Burnt Wood, Pakita- 
wagan, and most important of all, Nelson-House. It was a long 
and difficult trip. The whole of this territory is a succession of 
lakes, rivers, more or less dangerous rapids. Before reaching 
Nelson-House he had to make 43 portages. 

The good dispositions of the Indians whom he met, es¬ 
pecially those at Pakitawagan, while causing him fresh fatigue, 
consoled him for his sufferings on the journey. He had come 
to them to instruct them, to hear their confessions, to be at 
their back and call all the day and nearly all the night too. 

In one- of those camps a good man brought him his child to 
be baptized. “I wint to name him from you.’^ahe said. “So,’ 
writes Father Charlebois, “I named him OvideV After the cere¬ 
mony the father’s most important business was to'come and 
ask me how he should dall the boy. “Ovide, " I told him. “How 
is thatP.Opi? Opite?” “No, Ovide. — Obite? Opite? ’ In vain 
I spent a quarter of an hour trying to make him pror^ounce 
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Ovide. The unfortunate child will be condemned to call him¬ 
self Opite, which reminds me that among the Montagnais Lu 
cien was transformed into Le Chien (the dog), and Bernadette 
became Ber el del (meat-eater). At last I arrived at Assumption 
Mission, Fort-Nelson, on July 14. It was the end of my trip. 1 
passed a whole week there preaching and catechizing. Several 
Protestants came who never missed an exercise, but none 
of them had the courage to ask for admission into the Church 
which they both admired and esteemed. But in spite of that 
situation’, one of them came and asked me to baptize his child 
although he had a minister almost at his door. ‘I will begin 
with my little girl,’ he said, ‘but I will end with myself, and 
the rest of my family.’ He has promised me that he will make 
his abjuration next Christmas. 

“Not all of my flock had yet come. More than half of them 
had missed the meeting place because they had not received my 
letter on time, so I despatched a man to call them in. But it is 
a long way and they cannot be here for two weeks. Never mind, 
the good pastor must exercise patience.” 

The Indians who were already there asked the Father, 
while they waited for the arrival of the late comers, if he would 
move the chapel and the residence nearer to the Hudson Bay 
Company’s post. It was six toiles distant from the position they 
then occupied and it would be so much more convenient for 
them, in their trading, with the Company, to have the church 
also within their reach, "fhe priest hesitated. He thought of the 
expense that would be necessary, and that his small resources 
would scarcely permit. “But,” he writes, “when the Protestant 
minister came to me and with a thousand precautions made me. 
understand that it would be much better if I were not to move 
my church, this was sufficient to decide me to do so. If he is 
trying to hold me back, I said to myself, it is because he feels 
that I shall thus be in a better position to make a successful 
fight against him. Besides, acting in opposition to the spirit of 
error should be to walk in the straight patJr of truth. 

“No more hesitations therefore; the following day saw us 
setting to work. Church, kitchen, bell-tower, everything came 
down under the blows of the hatchet or hammer. We might 
have been uken for vandals. The Company’s Agent lent us a 
large barge with the aid of which we easily transported our 
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materials. Ten strong Indians lent-their aid; it did not take 
them long to load the barge, and so we set out in search of a 
new site. 

"We found it at a distance of only a few acres from the Com¬ 
pany’s fort. We tied up in a little bay and I dashed into the 
forest axe in hand. Soon I found a pretty little eminence where 
everything told me that a church would look well in this 
pleasant spot. I celebrated the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass on 
the following morning, and begged the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
to bless this place as well as our work. The men went on 
laboring, some cutting down trees to clear a space for the 
church, others carrying the numerous heavy beams upon their 
shoulders from the barge to the selected Site. It was hard, pain¬ 
ful work. When it was finished they showed me their shoulders, 
all wounds and blood. 

“As for me, I was architect, contractor, carpenter, and head 
boss. I was at work from morning until night, handling 
hatchet, spirit-level, square, etc. I was obliged to delay the 
recitation of the breviary and my spiritual exercises until the 
night. They had told me that it would take at least a month to 
reconstruct the church, but in fact it was finished on the 
twelfth day. We had just finished hanging the bell when they 
spied a whole flotilla of canoes upon the lake. It was my peo¬ 
ple, my Indians for whom I had sent.’’ 

Father Charlebois forgets to tell us here just how many 
hours of sleep he had taken each night. The nights are not long 
up North at that time of year. When he had taken from them 
the time to recite his breviary and to make the other spiritual 
exercises prescribed by his rule, and he certainly never omitted 
one of them, there could not have been much time left for 
sleep before it was time to begin all over again, i 

Several Protestants from Cross Lake were ampng the 
Indians who haif'just arrived. These men quite upset at hear¬ 
ing that the priest could not go and found a mission m their 
country, begged him to at least visit them by passing through 
Cross Lake on his way back. But he had urgent business 
awaiting his attention at Lake Pelican and at Cumberland, so 
it was not possible. He promised, however, to go and see them 
during the following winter. 
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He left Nelson-House on August 6 with the» promise of re¬ 
turning at Christmas to sing Midnight Mas? for them. Then he 
set out on his return journey by the same way he had come 
with all its accompanying pleasures of rapids and portages, 
stopping again, as he Tia^been forced to do in coming, at 
every village and camp in order to bring the help of his services 
to his Christians. 

He was already back at Lake Pelican twelve days later. "I 
was tired,” he wrote, “even exhausted. I could have wished for 
a few days’ rest, but it was out of the question, for all of our 
Christians who belong to St. Gertrude’s Mission were already 
grouped around the church to the number of three hundred, 
awaiting the opening^,of the retreat I had promised them. I had 
to be at their service for a whble week: two or three instructions 
every day, catechism for sixty children, and for newly-converted 
adults, confessions, communions, baptisms, marriages, care of 
the sick, consultations, directions etc. Such were the tasks each 
day brought merit was far from being a rest. Father Rossignol 
did everything possible to help me, but as he does not yet know 
the language of the country he could not always do as much as 
he wished. That made it harder for u’s. But I found many con¬ 
solations in seeing the good dispositions of the Indians, and all 
the good being wrought in their souls.” 

These big gatherings of the Indians are always dangerous 
for their morals and generally cause many disorders, and this 
to such a degree that we have heard missionaries asking them¬ 
selves if the good effected by the instructions given, and the 
sacraments administered, compensates for the evil caused by 
the promiscuity caused by these assemblies. 

In order to guard at least partially against these disorders 
Father Chariebois inaugurated a system upon this mission 
ivhich was soon adopted by other missionaries with the best re¬ 
sults. He named three, four, or even more policemen, according 
to the size of the camp, and gave them the duty of keeping order 
within its boundaries. The curfew rang at nine,.<5r ten o’clock 
in the evening and from that moment everyone had to be in 
his own place, except the policemen and the missibnary, if he 
desired to share in the watch himself. No one had the right to 
roam about the camp and anyone found outside his own tent 
was reported to the priest who would reprimand him publicly 
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in the church on the following day, or, on occasions when the 
case was serious", impose a heavier punishment. This system 
showed very good results at Lake Pelican. After the curfew, 
silence reigned in the camp, or perhaps one heard the singing 
of hymns, the recitation of the rosary, or a little pious reading 
from one of fhe tents. 

.^At the of the Lake Pelican mission Father Charlebois. 
instep oT^^iftg'a rest, re-embarked to„ go down the river to 
Cuniherlai]^ fraere new business awaited him. It was there that 
he miSt t^ youthful Father Turquetil, O.M.I., lately come 
from arid now on his way to Reindeer Lake. “Try," 

begged Father Charlebois, “to do something for the evan¬ 
gelization of the Esquimaux: they are your next door neigh¬ 
bors at your mission.” Twelve years later they had founded the 
Esquimaux Mission. 

A Government.commission, sent out to settle the question of 
scripts with the half-breeds, arrived at Cumberland at the same 
time as Father,Charlebois. This question had been a subject of 
debate for a long while. The script is an official document as¬ 
suring to each haff-breed the right of property over a certain 
parcel of land in consideration of his abandonment of rights 
over the rest of the land. The pure Indians have reservations 
of greater or less extent according to the members of their tribe, 
moreover, each of them receives $5 annually. 

But in order that a half-breed could obtain his script it 
was necessary for him to present a copy of his baptismal register, 
and that, only the mfssionaries could give him. It was that he 
might assist Father Boissin in this extract-making from the 
baptismal records and to aid him in transcribing them, that 
Father Charlebois'had come down the river to Cumberland. 
It was far from being an easy task for there were those who had 
changed their family name, perhaps three or four times, those 
ivho have never known exactly what patrons they received in 
baptism, others who were baptized elsewhere, often not know¬ 
ing where. The two priests had plenty to keep them occupied 
for a week. 

When the script question was finally settled, another arose 
which was of paramount importance to the Cumberland Mis¬ 
sion., In accepting their scripts the half-jjreeds had relinquished 
their right to live upon the Indians reservations. Now there 
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were no free lands at Cumberland except those belonging to 
the Indians: the half-breeds therefore found themselves under 
the necessity of going elsewhere to seek their fortunes, and 
their departure would have carried off three quarters of the 
Catholic population. It would mean the ruin of the mission.. 

In order to prevent ‘this disaster it was necessary to obtain 
from the Government a portion of the reservation land for the 
half-breeds. For eight years already Father Charlebois had been 
working at this, but hitherto he had not succeeded in getting 
anything done about it. Happily he was then enabled to settle 
the question with the script Commission, and thus secure for 
for the half-breeds the free possession of lands upon which they 
had already settled. 

When all this business was concluded he went to visit Father 
Fournier whom he had met last Juhe on his way to Grand Ra¬ 
pids. But before he reached that place he heard that the priest 
had left the post and had long ago gone to St. Boniface. He had 
riot been able to endure the solitude and sufferings of the missions 
during those three months. “But,” wh-ote Father Charlebois, “if 
1 could not meet the pastor, I could always go to see the sheep." 
And so he kept on his way to carry the consolations of religion 
to the Grand Rapids Christians. On his return to Cumberland 
he awaited the forming of the ice before going back to Lake 
Pelican where Father Rossignol had been tasting the sweets of 
solitude ever since the beginning of September. 

The church at Lake Pelican was falling -into ruins so Fa¬ 
ther Charlebois decided to build a new one. He had no sooner 
returned to Cumberland than accompanied bytmly one man he 
set out to cut the necessary logs to make the wooden planks for 
the future church. When, with the help of the same man, he 
had cut the logs, he sawed them into planks two inches thick 
which was the ordinary thickness at that time for flooring. 

When this work was done it was time for him to consider 
visiting his distant missions and he set out on December 20 
driving his dogs himself. That it to say he walked continually 
behind his train, pushing it through difficult places. «He was 
going to spend Christmas at Nelson-House according to the 
promise he had made to his Indians there. From there he went 
on to Cross Lake where he baptized several Protestants. Always 
walking or running behind his dogs, he came to Norway-House. 
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and stopped at Grand Rapids Mission, and also at Le Pas. He 
was back to Cumberland again on January 22, 1901. Father Boi»- 
sin wrote in the chronicles of the mission; “Father Charlebois 
arrived this morning from his long trip to Grand Rapids and 
Cross Lake.'Good news from the last mission. Father had five 
baptisms in one day. The Indians are very well disposed toward 
our Holy Religion.” ') 

Father Charlebois stayed at St. Joseph’s Mission for a few 
days after! t'h^t fatiguing trip to rest, and above all to give an 
opportunity to Father Boissin to visit a few of the surrounding 
posts. He did not set out for Lake Pelican until the eleventh 
of February. 

On the 27th of the same month he started on a trip to 
Prince Albert to interview Bishop Pascal concerning the Cross 
Lake Foundation which project neither of them had aban¬ 
doned. He travelled by way of La Ronge Lake so as to visit the 
few Catholics who lived there in passing. t-Iis detour added to 
the fatigues of his journey all the more because the snows had 
begun to melt. He arrived in Prince Albert eight days later, 
and there he discussed the whole situation with his Bishop. It 
ivas decided that he should go to Cross Lake in the early spring 
and found the long projected mission there. Everything had 
been settled and the decision made, when they learned that 
Cross Lake was in the diocese of St. Boniface, and that Arch¬ 
bishop Langevin had reserved the foundation of a mission there 
to himself. It was done in the following autumn. (O.M.I. Mis¬ 
sions, 1912.) 

Although he was a little disappointed at the turn of affairs. 
Father Charlebois cordially accepted the new trial that God had 
sent him, and went back to Lake Pelican where he once more 
commenced his building labors on the new church. No sooner 
had April arrived than he with Father Rossignol and two men 
went into the forest. “There,” Father Rossignol tells us, “we 
erected a tent and set ourselves to rough-hew our lumber. It 
was a question of squaring four hundred pieces of timber, the 
greater part of which were twelve feet long and planed only on 
two sides. There were besides fifty pieces for rafters, which 
had tb be planed on four sides and these were from sixteen to 
twenty feet long. In addition to these there were ten pieces of 
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red spruce which had to be planed on four sides and these 
were forty feet long. 

"We rose at four o’clock and said our masses under the tent, 
breakfasted upon pike, and by six o’clock the strokes of the 
hatchet resounded among the fir-trees. Two men felled the 
trees, Father Charlebois squared them. They had cut enough 
in sixteen days. But the snow was melting and we had to spend 
the last three nights in transporting the logs to the lake shore 
with the help of a pony. Father Charlebois drove him for 
twelve hours, and I drove him the other twelve. When the ice 
went out we transported these four hundred logs to the mission 
in our little barge. We had to make several trips.’’ (Letter from 
Fr. Rossignol). 

Meanwhile it had become necessary to think about 
providing for the missions. This necessitated a long trip to 
Prince Albert where the Lake Pelican Missionary met his bro¬ 
ther, Father Charles Charlebois, O.M.I., who was then return¬ 
ing to the East after three years of service in Alberta. This 
meeting was very sweet for the two brothers, particularly so for 
Father Ovide who was generally so cut off, and so much deprived 
of family joys. 

When the purchases for the missions were made they loaded 
their goods upon a newly built lighter, and the two brothers 
went down the Cumberland together. They had to separate 
after a few days. Father Charles going down the Saskatchewan 
to Grand Rapids. After a brief stay of a few days at that Mis¬ 
sion he embarked on a steamboat for the crossing of Lake Win¬ 
nipeg on his way to St. Boniface. Father Ovide continued his 
way to Lake Pelican where he arrived at the end of June. 

Immediately upon his arrival he sent Father Rossignol to 
Cumberland to replace Father Boissin then set out on a 
round trip of the Missions by way of Grand Rapids, Cross Lake, 
Nelson-House, and Pakitawagan. He himself had undertaken 
to preach, a retreat to the Indians. Meanwhile he set to work 
to erect the frame of the new church the materials for which 
he had collected in the spring. The measurements for this 
church called for a frame sixty feet long and thirty-five wide, 
and the only help he had for this work was furnished by one 
man. Nevertheless the church was erected and roofed by the be¬ 
ginning of August. It was all that was possible for that year. 
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While laboring thus, both for the temporal and spiritual 
needs of his mission, he wrote to his brother. Father Charles, on 
July 1, as follows: "I am entirely alone now. I had a little 
Indian with me but I have sent him away, for he hindered me 
more than.he helped. In consequence I am my own cook; that 
is my worst nightmare. I assure you that I reduce my cooking 
to a minimum. At this season I eat salad and pemican that 
Father Gast^ left me as he passed through. It is always reidy 
so that*my kitchen stove is often cold for three days at a^jme." 

Fortunately Father Charlebois had an excelle 5 W’'^tomach. 
Wanting that, we cannot see how he could hav^accustomed 
himself to. such a regime, especially when we corlsider the ex 
ressive manual labors to which he subjected himself. 

He was then in need of lime for the making of plaster and 
whitewash for the futute church. In September he took a single 
companion to a sp 6 t about a dozen miles from the mission 
where there was quicklime in abundance. He cut 9 dozen cords 
of wood wijb^hich to burn the lime during the following 
winter. 

In October he went to Grand Rapids where he spent over 
a month, "taking a rest,” as he wrote to his brothers. Fathers 
William and Charles Charlebois. This rest was only relative, 
for his.days were spent in instructing his flock both children 
and grown-ups. He did not leave Grand Rapids until the ice 
had formed. Then, passing through Le Pas, he stayed there for 
a few days and arrived at Cumberland on November 22. He 
was back again at Lake Pelican on December 5, where he 
stayed for the rest of that year. 

He made the ordinary tour of his missions in January 1902. 
, On his return the indomitable priest went to work at planing 
and grooving the planks they had sawed in the autumn. That 
finished, he returned to the place where he had cut the wood 
for the burning of the lime. Aided by only one man, he dug 
out an oven and filled it with quicklime. This occupied them 
fouj" days. Then he dismissed his assistant, lighted his fire and 
Jcept it going all by himself for eight days and eight nights. 
Tl^ns. he m'sde four tons of whitening that they transported to 
the emission by barge when the spring came. 

After finishing that work, he took three men with him to 
cut some small fir-trees which he squared on two sides for the 
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latlvwork of the church walls. They soUn had five thousand 
latlA cut and squared, and the priest nailed them uport the 
walls^of the new building, both inside and outside. .. 

He was obliged to interrupt his work again at the beginning 
of July, for he had to go and meet Bispop Pascal. His Excel¬ 
lency arrived from Prince Albert, accompanied by Father 
Ancel, then returning to Reindeer Lake^ and also by Brother 
Pioger, and Brother Arthur Lajeunesse, O.M.I., then a 
scholastic, a nephew of Father Charlebois. This last named 
Brother was to finish his studies in the West, near his uncle, 
on account of his health. 


When Father Charlebois arrived in Cumberland on July 12, 
the party had already arrived there. They left all together on 
July 16, for St. Joseph’s was alipost completely submerged. 
They reached Lake Pelican on the 20th, Bishop Pascal only 
passing through on his way to .Reindeer Lake. On his return he 
had arranged to administer Confirmation at Lake Pelican, and 
bless the new church. 


But, in order to be blessed, the church had first to be 
finished and the flooring was not in, the walls were not plas¬ 
tered; the arch, communion railing, wainscoting, were not, yet 
made; and as the Indians had already arrived it was necessary to 
open their retreat. The undaunted missionary was not in the 
least discouraged by this terrifying task. With the help of' 
Father Rossignol and Brother Tajeunesse, he set to work at the 
spiritual and material task before him.'Brother Lajeunesse gives 
us their time table. Father Charlebois rose at four o’clock, 
recited his breviary Matins, Lauds, and the Little Hours. At 
five he roused the community. Prayers and meditation fol¬ 
lowed. Then he offered his Mass. Father Rossignol followed 
him, the Indians assisted at it, and Father Charlebois preached 
a sermon in their language. They breakfasted upon oatmeal at 
seven o’clock, and went to work immediately until noon. The 
particular examination came before dinner, after it they took a 
ten minute siesta, and went back to work until six o’clock 
when they took supper. After that there was another sermon 
which lasted for an hour, rosary, and night prayers. Benediction 
Blessed Sacrament, Vespers and Compline, after which 
Father Charlebois prepared his sermon for the following day. 
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Their ordinary fare was not comfilicated. They had oatmeal 
in the morning, boiled fish at noon, and fish boiled for the sake 
of variety at supper. They had in addition a small reserve of 
dried elk meat which the Fathers reserved strictly for great 
feasts. It happened that Brother Lajeunesse had been appointed 
cook to the community one Sunday. He undertook to ’cook 
some of this dried meat so that they might have a good dinner. 
It was impossible to find it at first. In thd place indicated he 
found only several pieces of old skin which wks quite black and 
covered with 4ust. The idea that they* might eat the stuff oc- 
cured to him.. They tried to reassure him by telling him that 
it was excellent in order"to induce him to put it into the sauce¬ 
pan. He scarcely touched it at dinner. He found this kind of 
meat unappetizing, and as there was not much of it-the two 
Fathers stinted them*selves, each trying to aYrange that the other 
should have more. Not quite half of it remained at the end of 
the meal, and the Fathers were hoping to hkye it for supper. 
But as soon as the repast was over Brother Arthur found the best 
way of disposing of it v^as to feed to the dogs the remains of the 
unfortunate dried meat. So supper brought frustrated hopes 
to the two priests, and the sort of compliments one would ex¬ 
pect to the unfortunate cook. 

By means of this orderly system everything was ready by the 
time of Bishop Pascal’s return. The flooring waS down, the 
arch finished and decorated by three rose windows, the walls 
were plastered and whitened both inside and outside, the com¬ 
munion railing was in place and a breast-high pannelling lined 
the walls of the church all around. 

Father Charlebois had done two thirds of all the work with 
his own hands, in the actual construction as well as in the pre¬ 
paration. He was then at the height of hU strength, and no 
workman in the country round could match him with hatchet,, 
or hammer, nor in^mher kind of work or on the oar. (Letter 
from Fr. Rossignol to pishop Lajeunesse). 

■ This is the place in which to say a word about a project that 
was very close to the heart of the good priest, especially so 
since his return from the East. This was the establishment of a 
boarding school for the young Indians in Cumberland. He had 
had an Ifidian school there for several years, but in addition to 
the difficulty of finding competent teachers, which was no 
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slight one, this kind of school is not so practical among un¬ 
civilized people, the great majority of whom live at too great a 
distance to be able to send their children to them. Even those 
who have settled in the vicinity of the school can only send 
them from time to time, not regularly, because of their con¬ 
tinual migrations for the purpose of hunting or fishing. For 
these children to receive a solid instruction and a true education 
they must be separated from their parents by remaining at a 
boarding school. ^ 

Besides his wish to bring instruction to these children. Fa¬ 
ther Charlebois had another motive for the establishment of a 
boarding school in the misery among which these little ones 
dwelt, especially the orphans, since the floods had covered so 
large a section of the country. He tried to interest his relations 
and friends of Lower Canada in the fate of these children. The 
‘‘Work of Old Linen” and used clothing which he strove to 
establish there had epahled him to assist the most needy among 
them every year, and he showed himself as grateful for that 
help as though he himself had been the beneficiary. On Octo¬ 
ber 6, 1899, he wrote in his journal; “I spent two days there (at 
Le Pas), entirely occupied with the spiritual and temporal wel¬ 
fare of these poor Indians. I say poor, because Le Pas is the 
birthplace of poverty. The sight of so much misery and naked¬ 
ness pierces the heart. This time I had the consolation of dis¬ 
tributing old linen brought from Canada. It was pleasant to 
see their joy at the sight of these gifts. Oh, thank youl thank 
youl generous donors, in the name of my Indians, and in my 
own.” {Journal, 1899.) 

But though a few clothes helped to a certain extent in 
keeping the poor little ones from the cold, it did not protect 
them from hunger. A boarding school would procure for them 
both shelter and food. 

It would be necessary to secure Government aid for the es¬ 
tablishment and upkeep of such a school; that would be indis¬ 
pensable, for the slender resources of the mission could not 
reach it. Father Charlebois strove by every means in his power 
to obtain this help. In his correspondence with his brother. Fa 
ther Charles, we see that he had commissioned hi^ to plead his 
cause with the authorities in Ottawa. In the same way he urged 
Bishop Pascal to act with the same authorities, and when the 
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Bishop passed throu'gh in 1902 he had some long conversations 
with him on this subject. But in spite of their overtures, all 
that they could obtain from the Government were polite ac¬ 
knowledgements and vague promises to do something about it 
in a very remote future. They had to wait until the Cumber¬ 
land Missionary himself became a bishop before they could ob¬ 
tain the erection of a boarding school in the district. 

After the blessing of the church at Lake Pelican, Father 
Charlebois and Brother A. Lajeunesse left Father Rossignol at 
St. Gertrude’s Mission, and accompanied Bishop Pascal to Cum¬ 
berland. It was the end of August 1902. Brother Lajeunesse 
remained in Cumberland to keep Father Boissin company, and 
teach a class of children until a master could be found for the 
school. Father Charlebois accompanied the Bishop to Le Pas 
and Grand Rapids for the canonical visitation and confirma¬ 
tion. On the Bishop’s departure for Winnipeg he spent some 
time at tht Grand, Rapids Mission, where he began the building 
of a church forty feet long and twenty-five feet wide that he 
was to firvish in the following year. He returned to Lake 
Pelicari at the beginning of October, for Father Rossignol had 
fallen ill. 

Meanwhile the old building which had been raised by 
Father Paquette in 1877 and was still used as a residence by the 
missionaries, fell into ruins and was urge*fetly in need of re¬ 
placement; Father Charlebois therefore left Lake Pelican once 
more at the end of December, arriving at Cumberland toward 
ten o’clock at night half dead from cold and weariness. During 
the last day of this trip he had covered forty-five miles, running 
Behind, the dogs in a heavy snow storm. But he lost no time for 
all that. On January 2, he sent Father Boissin to visit the Grand 
Rapids Mission while he himself set to work to prepare for the 
new building. 

Father Boissin was evangelizing the people at Grand Rapids. 
He passed five weeks among them and returned home well sa¬ 
tisfied. But his report suggests that there, as at Nelson-House, 
there shoult^e a resident priest, or at least more frequent and 
longer visitsf^order to strengthen the new converts against the 
traps of Pro^ant ministers who never cease from^^ing to 
draw them back into heresy. “Under the present con^ions,” 
he wrote,,“one cannot do very much in_these distant posts.’’ 
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The missionaries indeed saw clearly what should have been 
done, but ‘their small numbers, and want of material' means 
prevented them from realizing it. 

Burt*! was at least some consolation for the missionaries 
to learn that there was now a regular resident priest at Cross 
Lake. Father Bonald who had been transferred to the Manitoba 
Province had been sent there by his provincial. 

Father Charlebois and Brother Arthur Lajeunesse were oc¬ 
cupied, with a few men to assist them, in cutting logs for the 
future building. The work advanced rapidly as it always did, 
Father doing more than his share. All- the squared logs were 
delivered at the mission at the beginning of March. 

After all th^ manual labor Father Charlebois went to ex 
ercise his ministry in the villages and .camps around Pakitawa- 
gan, which was the last post he visited, whence he returned to 
Lake Pelican. But he had two buildings under construction, the 
chapel at Grand Rapids which he had begun the previous 
autumn, and the new residence.at Cumberland. Between the two 
there was not much promise of rest for him during the coming 
summer. Therefore he did not stay long at St. Gertrude’s Mis¬ 
sion. In fact we read in The Cumberland Chronicle of May 
15: “Father Charlebois and Brother Welsh gave us a pleasant 
surprise by coming from Lake Pelican in the afternoon. They 
had travelled partly in a canoe, partly in a dog train, but more 
frequently in St! Francis’ carriage, and through water up to 
tlieir waists. It was truly an apostolic journey with a whole 
(ortege of fatigues and sufferings.” 

Our architect did not remain idle on his return to Cum¬ 
berland. Aided by Brothers Lajeunesse and Welsh, he went 
to work during the last days of May, to build and fill an oven 
destined to burn the quicklime which will be needed for the new 
house. "In three days,” says the Chronicle, “the three of them 
did as much work as ten ordinary men should have accom¬ 
plished.” 

While Brothers Lajeunesse and Welsh were burning the 
quicklime in the oven which they had built. Father CharKbois 
went to Prince Albert to buy provisions for his missions. On his 
return he went down to Grand Rapids with Brother Welsh, to 
finish the chapel begun there the previous year. 
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They were back in Cumberland on July 16, and they then 
began work immediately on the building for the Cumberland 
Mission residence. The cellar had already been dug, when the 
mail came from Prince Albert, bringing to Father Charlebois 
his obedience for Duck Lake. He was thus obliged to leave the 
care of the construction of the new house to Father Boissin. 
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Fac-simile of a letter written in the Cre^ language 
by Bishop Charlehois. 


Opaskweyak 

Mitatat tepakup osap e 
akimit notchihituwipisim. 

Ni totem, 

Ni ki miw^yitten ka ki pe 
masinahamawiyan. Nista ni Id 
mitaten eka e wapamitan Paki- 
tawaganik, ni ki mamaskaten 4 
not4payian; maka ekwa ni 
kiskeyitten kekway otohi. 

K4tchinatch mistahi ki ma- 
wikataw kisim Cornelius nista 
mina ni mitataw tchikema kwe- 
yask ki pimatisiw mina kwe- 
yask ki apatisiw ayamihawinik; 
maka wiya maskutch nama- 
wiya mitatam e ki nakatak 
askiy tchikema Manitonak 
ayaw niteyimaw. 

Ni miweyitten e petaman 
k4yapitch kweyask kanaweyi- 
misuyan. Awah4! Awahe I At- 
chipiko kweyask kanaweyimisn 
kista nanikutita ki ha miwe- 
yitten natatchi ki Manitoln. Ki 
kitimakisin anotch mekwatch; 
maka patima ki ka weyotisin”^ 
kisikok ayayani. Sepeyitta at- 
chipiko. 

Keyapitch ki ka ayamihesta- 
matin kita witchewikowisiyan. 

Ekwane e3dkok, pitatamiska^ 
tin mina ki saw^yimitinawaw 
qiya mina kdtanis tchi miyo 
ayayek. 


Niya Bjtchiayamihewikimaw. 


Translation of the Letter 


Le Pas, September 17. 


My Sister: 

I was pleased with what 
you wrote to me; I also re¬ 
gretted not seeing you at 
Pakitawagan. I was surprised 
by your absence. Now I un¬ 
derstand. 

You are quite right in 
weeping for your brother Cor¬ 
nelius, and I sympathize with 
you, for he was good and 
rendered great services to the 
Faith. Bpt perhaps he does 
not regret leaving this earth 
since, as I believe, he is with 
God.**^ ® 

I am happy to hear that 
you are still s, good Christian. 
Courage! courage I' you also 
will be happy one, day when 
you go to the gooi^ God. Now 
you are 8uffer|pgi but later 
^ on, when you a,];q;i>n Heavep, 
you will be filled,'withi happi¬ 
ness. Be patient id thel end. I 
will pray for yoh again that 
God will help you. That is all. 

I salute you, and bless you 
and your daughter so that all 
may go well with you. 

I, the Bishop 

(Tre Great Prayer Chief). 
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CHAPTER IV 


St. Michael’s School (1903-1910) 


When Bishop Pascal’s letter naming him director of the 
Duck Lake School reached Father Charlebois, he was right 
in the midst of the Cumberland Mission building. It was a 
hard blow for him and his assistants. 

He was forced to abandon the missions for which he had 
spent himself for over fifteen years, and go to preside over a 
completely new kind of work, one that his timidity and humi¬ 
lity made him consider beyond his powers. He allowed his 
tears to flow freely when he received this obedience. 

All those who had worked with him felt the same way about 
it. Just at first they felt themselves under a cloud of discoura¬ 
gement. A unanimous cry of protest went out from all the 
Western Missions. “What, ” they said, “ we are already too 
fewl We beg for help and instead of sending it, they take the 
most capable and active one away from us to make him a 
school Principal.” 

These complaints were well founded humanly speaking, 
but in making them they forgot that God’s views are not 
always those of human wisdom, that the Divine Will is heard 
in the voice of superiors, and not by the recriminations of 
subjects. This appointment which then seemed an almost 
irreparable misfortune for the Indian missions, was to become 
in fact their greatest good. 

Father Charlebois needed some formation for the work 
Providence had destined for him. He had become an expert 
in the work of the Indian missions, but in the position in 
which God intended placing him, he would no longer be exclu¬ 
sively occupied with the evangelization of the natives, he 
would have to deal with civil and ecclesiastical authorities; 
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he would have business with every kind of men; he would no 
longer have to obey only, but he would have to give orders, 
and to direct. His natural timidity would give him great difh 
rulty in all that. 

This timidity which was almost shyness, was what struck 
those who met him for the first time. A Presentation Sister who 
was at St. Michael’s School at the time when Father Charlebois 
came to take its direction, wrote of him: “It was evident that 
he suffered from having left his dear Indians, and he was 
rather sad. He had just made a great sacrifice. What struck 
one on meeting him for the first time was a kind of shyness, 
a timidity that might give him an appearance of coldness. But 
he was far from that.” 

One of his nieces, who was herself a Presentation Sister, 
wrote of her uncle: “Uncle Ovide as he appeared to me about 
1898, was a tipid and apprehensive religious who naturally 
froze up his circle. We knew that he was kind, N^other had 
told us so, but we did not feel drawn to him.” 

As director of the Duck Lake School he was to be in fre¬ 
quent communication with the government authorities: he 
would receive visits from every kind of more or less distinguished 
personages. All these conditions would oblige him to have 
more confidence in himself, and to overcome the timidity that 
hindered the use of his talents, when he found himself asso¬ 
ciated with men with whom he was not well acquainted. 

But more of this condition came to him when he was called 
soon after into Bishop Pascal’s council; and then into that of 
the Oblate Province of Alberta-Saskatchewan. These appoint¬ 
ments were to initiate him into the administration of a diocese 
and the direction of a religious congregation. In a word. 
Providence had sent him to Duck Lake 'for his episcopal novi¬ 
tiate. But nobody suspected that, in 1903, he himself less than 
anyone. 

It took all his spirit of faith arid submission to the will of 
God, which he had always seen manifested in the voice of 
superiors, to enable him to accept this charge of which he 
believed himself to be so incapable. “I am so ignorantl” he 
wrote "to his brother William. He always said that he was 
ignorant, and he believed it. But his ignorance was akin to 
that of the Cur^ d’Ars and Bishop Grandin, who spoke of 
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themselves as ignorant to anyone who would listen to them, 
but in truth they were only more advanced in the knowledge 
of the things of God and the direction of souls, much more so 
than some doctors in utroque jure. It was so with Father Char- 
lebois who in spite of his' overwhelming labors had never 
neglected the study of theology, which his common sense and 
practical disposition enabled him to apply in the most season¬ 
able fashion. 

In spite, then, of his fears and repugnances, he accepted 
the charge imposed upon him, and succeeded in it perfectly, 
as one ordinarily succeeds in any position one has not sought 
but which obedience has imposed, provided it is accepted 
frankly and with a^good will, but also without vanity. Because, 
in the first place the superiors see the qual ideations of a sul> 
ordinate better than he does himself, and in the second place 
because under these conditions God works with him, and-sup¬ 
plies for any possible insufficiency of his. It is, on the contrary, 
rare to find one succeeding in a position that he has sought, 
one of which he judged himself to be more capable than others, 
and above all if he has intrigued to obtain it, because in that 
case it is not certain whether the voice of the superior is really 
the voice of God or an echo of the presumptuous will of the 
subject. And then. God leaves a man in the hands of his 
own powerless vanity. Happy is he if he sees this in time. 

The position assigned to Father Charlebois was no sine¬ 
cure. The school was well established from a material point 
of view, but it carried the burden of an enormous debt, tWeiity 
thousand dollars, for which he had to pay interest at a high 
rate. Worse still, there was room for improvement in the disci¬ 
pline of the school. 

The new director’s first undertaking was to establish disci¬ 
pline among the pupils, and embue them with a truly Christian 
spirit. So he went to .work with his accustomed apostolic dili¬ 
gence, bringing to these young souls the same love that he had 
for his poor Indians at Lake Pelican and at Cumberland. It was 
not long before the effects of his zeal became apparent, in a 
little while a new spirit reigned in the house. 

The good Presentation Sisters froin St. Hyacinth strongly 
aided him in this work of Christian education. With the 
devotedness of which they give proof in every one of their 
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establishments they busied themselyes with classes, the kitchen, 
linen-room, infirmary, and the rest. They also taught the young 
Indian girls who boarded at the school the arts of sewing and 
liousekeeping. * . 

A farm of several hundred acres was attached to the school. 
This permitted the boys who had arrived at a certain age to 
learn all that belongs to the cultivation of a farm, the care.of 
stables, the garden, etc., under the direction of fairly com¬ 
petent farmers and farm workers. A practical method served 
to interest the children in this work, a method which, con¬ 
tinued and perfected by Father Delmas, O.M.I., who succeeded 
Father Charlebois as head of the school, made the Indian 
School of Duck Lake a model for this kind of schools through¬ 
out the West. The pupils coming from that school who are 
settled chiefly in the reservations of Duck Lake and Maskej 
Lake are reckoned among the best agriculturists in that 
country. 

But Father Charlebois’ greatest anxiety was the big debt 
that he must pay. It is easy to imagine his fear of the debt of 
$20,000, he who had come from the Northern Missions where 
they lived upon privations, where they had to look at it twice 
before spending 25c, where they had no coffee, no sugar, nor 
even bread and salt, because the transportation charges for 
these provisions were too high and their carriage too difficult. 

Until this time Father Charlebois had accomplished a great 
deal with nothing in regard to the material establishment of 
the missions, as we see in reading the last two chapters. But in 
order to do that he had had only to use his own talents as an 
architect, and exert his own muscular strength. Here he found 
himself facing less than nothing, his talents were almost useless 
to him. He had to exert his administrative talent, which he 
so far had had no occasion to use except ,upon a very small 
scale. From now on it must be exerted in a larger way. 

• He began to work very courageously by abolishing every 
unnecessary expense, reducing the personnel, and himself per¬ 
forming the duties of the discharged workmen. He took charge 
of the heating in winter, rose regularly at four o’clock so as 
to warm the house' before the rising of the community. In 
summer he busied himself in the garden, with the help of the 
biggest boys. He did the hardest work himself at all time$. 
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As at Lake Pelican he continued to perform his spiritual 
exercises in the morning before the community rose, and at 
night after they had gone to rest. “Sometimes", a good Presen¬ 
tation Sister who is now at Le Pas, tells us, “we would see a 
light in his room until eleven o’clock, or midnight. And when 
we said; “Father you were up late last night", he would reply, 
“I must perform my spiritual exercises”, for, however exhaus¬ 
ting his work might be, the idea of omitting one of them never 
occurred to him. 

By economising in this way he almost paid the interest 
upon the debt out of the income of the school. But the debt 
itself still remained the same and in case of a bad year, or 
accident, it would be necessary to add to it. Therefore he had 
recourse to his benefactors; he became a beggar in spite of the 
repugnance his natural shyness and reserve caused him to feel 
in this matter. 

Fortunately there was an old retired missionary at the 
school just then. Father Lecorre, O.M.I. He had had a vast 
correspondence in his time with benefactors of the missions 
of the far North, and he had continued to correspopnd with 
several of them still. He put these old benefactors in touch 
with Father Charlebois and it was not long before he had 
interested them -in the work'. Several of them went so far as 
to make him known to their neighbors, and pointed out the 
Father to other more fortunate people who they believed 
would be disposed to help him. Assistance began to come in, 
sometimes in considerable amounts, but for the greater part 
it was usually in small sums of one or a few dollars. Thanks 
to these gifts Father Charlebois was able to take care of his 
most urgent obligations, and began to reduce the debt. “There 
Were painful moments for all that”, says the religious already 
quoted, "when' it seemed as though means to satisfy these 
urgent obligations were about to fail. But when the moment 
of need arrived help always came.” 

So well did the work go that at the end of seven years, 
when Father Charlebois was appointed Vicar Apostolic of 
Keewatin, the debt was entirely wiped out without neither the 
direction nor the administration of the school ever having had 
to suffer. 
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This had demanded a voluminous correspondence which 
added considerably to the work of the director of the school. 
He often had to answer from forty to fifty letters a day. He 
expericinced such a sense of gratitude toward all who had been 
willing to help him in his work, that he could not pass over the 
least gift without thanking the donor. In fact it was the small¬ 
est alms; vthat of one or two dollars, which excited his grati¬ 
tude the most, “because,” as he often said, “they are ordi¬ 
narily the widow’s mites of the Gospel, not taken from the 
superfluous but from their necessities.” 

This crushing burden of correspondence never caused him 
to neglect any one of his duties as director of the school where 
he had to overlook everything, both material and spiritual. 
In addition to the duties of fireman and head gardener which 
he had undertaken, he had to oversee the supplies in food, 
clothing and repairs, the direction of works by hired men and 
laborers upon the farm and around the house, with the direc¬ 
tion of the religious and their pupils. Added to these duties 
he had to receive more or less important people, above all the 
Indians, who were strongly inclined to iWk upon Father Char- 
lebois as their own property to be used, ot abused, at pleasure. 
They did not stint themselves of this Measure; there were 
endless visits every day. It was sometime the parents of the 
children, sometimes neighbors from surrounding reservations 
whose spiritual needs were part of'^Father Charlebois’ task. 
Every day he gave a half hour catechism lesson in the Cree 
language for the younger children. The Sisters taught the big 
ones their religion in English, but the half hour of catechism 
he gave them each week in their own tongue prevented them 
from forgetting it. It also made them understand the truths of 
religion better, for their native tongue by itself made them 
almost unintelligible* 

In addition to “the care of the school there were two Indian 
reservations belonging to the school whose religious needs had 
to be taken care o^ by him. These reservations were at Duck 
Lake and at Batoche. Knowing him as we do, we can easily see 
that this part of his missionary work was not the least interest¬ 
ing to him. But unfortunately the Indians on both of these 
reserves were of the least interesting kind, either hardened 
pagans or baptized persons without instruction or religious 
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habits, brutalized by drunkenness, corrupted by their traffic 
with the white, lazy and hypocritical. Such were, in general, 
their leading characteristics. ■ 

But in spite of these difficulties the zealous missionary sgt 
to work courageously at the work of christianizing these degrad¬ 
ed beings. He tried to win them by kindness and fair dealing; 
had recourse once more to his benefactors to obtain‘the cloth¬ 
ing of which these poor ragged beings are always in need; he 
gave them food when they came to the school with cries of 
famine, and that happened nearly every day; he sent remedies 
and nourishments for the sick, etc. The sister in charge of the 
kitchen who is one of our informants, protested that it was 
waste, but the missionary replied: “Sister, we must economize 
upon something else, but not upon charity”. 

But his pity was above all given to the orphans, always .so 
miserable among pagan Indians. He gathered them into the 
school often long before they were old enough to be enrolled 
upon the government lists. “One evening”, an old Sister 
relates, "he had been to administer the last sacraments to a 
dying man upon the Batoche Reservation. It was a fairly long 
distance away and the weather was very cold. He came back 
fairly late in the evening all covered with hoar frwt and hold¬ 
ing a big bundle under his cloak. Sending for the Sister who 
was in charge of the little boys, he said: “See, Sister, here is a 
present for you", and he drew from under his cloak a little 
Indian boy from three to four years of age, wrapped in a rag 
of blanket so soiled that it was impossible to discover its ori¬ 
ginal color. The poor child himself was dirty and covered 
with vermin, his feet were bare, and the rest of his body about 
the same. He was the son of the dying man, and Father Char- 
lebois had adopted him in the name of the school. 

We might multiply incidents of this kind if the limitations 
of this book would permit. Father Charlebois had already 
collected several orphans upon his trips, while at Cumberland 
and Lake Pelican, but we did not mention them for lack of 
space. 

It was not only the Indians who experienced the effects of 
his charity. All religious and priests either regular or secular 
who passed through Duck Lake were sure of food and shelter 
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at St. Micliael s School. There they alway.s found help, sympa¬ 
thy and coun.sel. both temporal and spiritual. And that was the 
most precious help for those newly arrived in thc^ountry who 
knew neither the inhabitants nor conditions. 

But the most favored beneficiaries of his hospitality were 
the mi.ssionarics from the North when they visited at St 
Michael’s Sdiool. "These poor Fathers deserve pity: try to 
take fjood care of them”, he would say, to the Sisters in the 
kitchen, and when they went away he always made them some 
kind of gift. meat, butter, fat, or any other kind of provi¬ 
sions of which he knew their mission to be especially in need. 

His successor kept up this hospitable and charitable tradi¬ 
tion so that one might .say that St. Michael’s School is still a 
real oasis for e\erv priest or religious who passes through Duck 
r.ake or its neighborhood, for one willingly turns a little out 
of the Way,to enjoy Father Delmas’ hospitality. 

It was thanks to his inexhaustable charity that Father 
Charlebois succeeded in winnihg some of the souls who cons¬ 
tituted his flock. Sometimes it was an old pagan who consented 
to receive baptism before dying, again it was a Protestant who 
teas converted, or it might be a strayed Catholic who returned 
to the practice of his religious duties. But things went slowly, 
and he depended* chiefly upon the children who would come 
from the school for the regeneration .of these -reservations. That 
\\'as why he strove more and more to imbue them with love 
for their religion, and form them to the practices of the 
Christian life. The outcome showed that he was right. The 
spirit of these reservations is greatly changed forjJie good. 

In order to succeed in this work the pious missionary put 
his trust in God. From the day of his arrival at St. Michael's 
.School he hastened to establish the work of the Apostleship 
of Prayer and devotion to the Sacred Heart with the practice 
of the First Friday Communion. He strove to plant these devo¬ 
tions not only in the pupils of the school but also in the 
Indians upon the resevations, especially in those who had 
been pupils at the school. The efficacity of the First' Friday 
Communion was demonstrated in an almost miraculous man¬ 
ner on the occasion of a sad event that occurred at the Duck 
Lake Reservation. 
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We have already learned that the Indians in that reserva¬ 
tion were brutalized by drunkenness. It was not that tltey were 
more inclined to this vice than the rest oF their countrymen, 
but, living among the white they could the more easily pro 
cure thev‘‘fire water”. No doubt because it is more prejudicial 
to him tmn to the white, the Indian’s depraved instinct inch 
nes him almost irresistably to the unfortunate liquor. And 
this to SUCH a point that having but once tasted it he needs a 
strength of W ill, that is generally lacking to liim, to avoid it in 
the futuf^TIWen good Catholics find this temptation difficult 
to resist. ‘jWlly do you brutalize yourself with drink?” I asked 
one of tbfcml “if you do not wish to abstain altogether, be 
contented with a little drop from time to time without going 
and makWlg'yourself drunk like an animal without reason.” 
"Listen, Father”, he replied, “when I see a bottle I must taste 
it; and when I have tasted it, I must get to the bottom of it. 
The only remedy is to fly from it first of all, but it is not often 
that I have courage for that.” 

So we see that those who furnish drink' to the Indians are 
far more ctrlpable than the Indians themselves. The civil law 
absolutely forbids the doing of it, but it is so easy to violate 
the law that for a miserable gain many men are not afraid to 
supply them with this poison. More still, there are drugs with 
an alcohol base on sale in every store and the Indian can get 
these as easily as the white. Pain-killer, ginger, etc., are all 
stronger in alcoholic content than the ordinary liquors and 
M the worst of them all in Florida water, a veritable poison. 

In the beginning of May 1906 ten Indians on the Duck 
Lake Reservation organized a Florida water drinking party. 
Four of them who swallowed only a small dose were very sick, 
but six 6if them died of it. One of the six, a former pupil of the 
school, had made his ninth First Friday Communion a few 
days before, and in order to do it he had come a long way 
in very bad weather. Witnesses said that he had taken a larger 
dose of the poison -than any of the others. He fell into a coma 
like his five companions who awoke only in eternity. After 
remaining in that condition for a long while he completely 
recovered consciousness, which it appears never happens in 
these-cases. He sent for Father Charlebois, made his confession 
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and received the last sacraments piously^ then he died peace¬ 
fully. We all looked upon this prodigy as due to the promise 
made to St. Margaret Mary, by our Lord, that no one who 
received Communion on nine consecutive First Fridays should 
die in mortal sin. 

A great sorrow came to prove Father Charlebois in April 
1905 when he received word of the'death of his aged father. 
Considering the sickness and age of the old man he had for- 
seen this for a long while, but that did not make it any less 
sorrowful for the Missionary’s loving heart. 

As a compensation for this suffering God permitted him to 
contribute to the establishment of a Work that year that was 
destined to bring much glbry to God and His Holy Mother 
and draw down many graces upon the country. This was the 
pilgrimage of Our Lady of Lourdes at St. Laurent de Grandin, 
Saskatchewan.' 

St. Laurent is situated on the left bank of the Saskat¬ 
chewan and was formerly the seat of the most important mis¬ 
sion in that district. Fifteen years before, the mission had been , 
removed to another spot but a very small statue of the Blessed^ 
Virgin which had been the object of the devotions of Father 
Fourmont and Brother Piquet, had remained in the hollow of 
a tree where Father Fourmont had placed it, close beside a 
little spring whose position recalled that of Lourdes, The 
faithful in the neighborhood continued to visit this spot as a 
place of pilgrimage. Several extraordinary cures had even been 
obtained there, among others that of a lady named Nolin, and 
a lay brother, Brother Guillet, O.M.I. But no regular pilgrim¬ 
age had been organized up to that time. The old buildings 
of the mission had either been destroyed or fallen into ruins, 
anyhow they had completely disappeared. Nothing remained 
except the little statue of Our Lady of Lourdes^ This lasj^was 
the gift of Mr. Nolin, a thank offering for his wife's'cure. It 
had been placed in a rustic grotto made by Brother Piqu^ 
Pilgrims were numerous, but they came either in small groups 
or,,alone. 

Things were in this condition in August 1905 when Brother 
Guillet who had been cured there in 1893, suggested to Fatheij 
Charlebois the organization of a pilgrimage in concert with the! 
neighboring missionnaries and pastors. The pilgrimage tookj 
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place on Augyst 15, and people from the whole surrounding 
neighborhood joined it. Brother Guillet assisted by the bigger- 
boys of the school went before to prepare the grounds for the 
reception of the jSilgrims who arrived from all directions on 
the designated day. (See-Le Chevalier, St. Laurent de Grandin. 
Passim). 

We read as follows in the Chronicle of St. Michael’s School 
regarding this event. “Despite the rain there were upwards of 
one^undred and fifty pilgrims. Mass was offered beneath a 
tent while those present sang and prayed under a torrential 
rain. Father Krist sang the Mass during which there were 
thirty Communions. Father Myre preached under an um¬ 
brella held over his head by Brother Cuillet. Everything was 
very unpretending, but most devout. People were there from 
Belle-Vue, Lake Vermilion, Fish-Creek, and Duck Lake. Thus 
was the start made, and we hope that the pilgrimage may con¬ 
tinue.” (Codex.) 

The start did not die down,»said Father Le Chevalie^ A. 
similar manifestation of devotion was organized each year on 
the most convenient day around July 16. (St. Laurent de 
Grandin.) 

The selected day, July 16, is the feast of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel; it is also the anniversary' of £he last appearance of our 
Lady to St. Bernadette. It seems as though that day were 
acceptable to the Blessed Mother for her glorification at St. 
Laurent. For various reasons they tried to set another date for 
the pilgrimage but they never succeeded. (Le Chevalier, op. 
cit.) 

The number of pilgrims increased from year to year. Ten 
years later they might have beeri counted by thousands. At 
present we believe that they near ten thousand, if they do not 
exceed that figure. 

Father Charlebois had been suffering from internal pains 
which he had been neglecting for a long while. They became 
worse in 1907 and the doctor ordered him back to Montreal for 
an Urgent operation; so he kit on July 9 and returned Septem¬ 
ber 2, "very much better,’* he wrote iri the school Chronicle. 

The following January, at the invitation of Bishop Pascal, 
he went to Le Pas to negotiate for the sale of the mission land 
upon which some business men wished ,to erect a saw-mill. TTie 
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negotiations came to a successful conclusion and the land was 
disposed of for the sum of $1,200. Father Charlebois acquired 
twelve town lots to take its place and the present cathedral, the 
Catholic School and the Convent of the Presentation Sisters 
were built upon them. 

From Le Pas, Father went to visit his old mission at Cum¬ 
berland where everyone was happy to see him again. On the re¬ 
turn trip the guide went astray, in consequence of a snow storm, 
in the middle of the large lake, and they had to pass the night 
upon the ice. “It is certainly extraordinary that we were not 
frozen” wrote the Missionary to one of his nieces. " I said to 
myself afterward that someone muSt have been praying for us. 
On my return from that famous trip I had a bad case of 
erysipelas which kept me in bed some time. I am better now 
but to make things even we have several of the children sick. I 
■am watching over two of them, one of whom has no more hope 
of life. It is three o’clock in the morning. I have been plying this 
trade for two weeks; I can get only three or four hours of sleep at 
night and I feel tired. But no matter, I feel so - well in 
practising charity toward these poor little Indians. The one in 
extremity is as edifying as possible, he does nothing but pray 
and talk about God. I have to give him Communion every 
night at half past twelve. If you could only see his devotion in 
receiving!” (Letter to Sister St. Ovide.) 

In the June of that year, 1908, in obedience to Father Char¬ 
lebois’ orders, they improved the arrangement of the Blessed 
Virgin’s grotto at St. Laurent, and built a large shed to perrait- 
the pil^ims to perform their devotions without so much in-^ 
convenience from the sun or rain. 

The clergy of St. Albert had long seen the necessity for a 
French Catholic periodical in the West. For the want of such 
a publication the French Canadians and half-breeds were 
coming closer and closer to losing their own language and 
their religion. Bishop Pascal was very much in favour of this 
enterprise, but how was he to start this paper with the slender 
resources at his command? 

In spite of all difficulties Father Myre set to work, aided by 
Father Bourdel and Father Charlebois. A joint-stock subscrip¬ 
tion of $25 produced a capital of $2,000 and with this sum they 
purchased the stock of a little English local paper that was 
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failing. They installed the machinery in tiie old presbytery at 
Duck Lake, beside St. Michael's School and the first i.ssuc of 
Le Patriate de 1'Quest appeared during the course of 1910. 
The sisters and school-children folded the sheets as fast as they 
fell from the press; As we see, the first installation was some¬ 
what primitive. 

A further difficulty, and one that nearly put an end to every¬ 
thing was the finding of an editor-in-chief. In the course of that 
autumn Father Auclair, O.M.I., was sent out from the F.ast. 
and the future of the news paper seemed to be in a fair way to 
success when a fire which caused the loss of several lives broke 
out in the evening of November 15, completely destroying the 
shop and machinery of the paper. 

The catastrophe seemed to spell complete ruin for the enter¬ 
prise. To make matters worse Father Charlebois was no longer 
there. He had just been nominated Vicar Apostolic.of Keewa- 
tin and he was in Montreal, preparing for his conswration, at 
the time of the fire. 

“Poor Pdtriote! poor Patriate!” he wrote a few days after¬ 
ward to Father Myre. "What will become of it? That is the 
great question, a very difficult one to answer. I hope that you 
will succeed in resuscitating it for it is more than important: it 
is necessary. Continue your activities. I can no longer do any¬ 
thing myself. I will try to buy some stock later on, but that is 
the best I can do.” 

But Fathers Myre, Bourdel and Auclair were not dis¬ 
couraged meanwhile. Aided and stimulated by the new Vicar 
Apostolic of Keewatin, they bought a house at the entrance ot 
Duck Lake Village with the insurance received for the burned 
shop and buildings, and installed a new printing office. 
Le Patriate de I’Quest reappeared. 

A little later Bishop Pascal gave it hospitality at Prince Al¬ 
bert in a, house adjacent to his episcopal residence. The valiant 
paper still had many difficulties to overcome, but the Vicai^ 
Apostolic of Keewatin %vho had been so instrumental in its 
beginning continued as much so in its preservation. He pro¬ 
bably saved its life upon more than one occasion. 








PART III 


The Bishop 


CHAPTER I 

The Vicariate Apostolic of Keewatin 


. The whole of the immense tract of country known as the 
Canadian North West was practically unknown at the begin¬ 
ning of the Nineteenth Century, and although it belonged 
nominally to the diocese of Quebec, no priest had ever yet 
visited it. In the second half of the Eighteenth Century a few 
Jesuit missionaries had penetrated as far as the Red River, 
profiting by the expeditions of La Verendrye, but none of them 
had gone further than that point, and no settlenient had been 
,5iade. 

During the second decade of the Nineteenth Century, Bishop 
Plessis of Quebec whose jurisdiction then extended as far as. 
the North .Pole, acceding to the requests of the Canadian forest 
rangers and their half-breed descendants, resolved upon sending 
missionaries into this country which was so mysterious and fear 
inspiring to the people of Eastern Canada. 

He named Father Provencher his vicar general for the 
North Western Territory in .1818, and the new appointee went 
as far as the Red River with another priest. Four years 
later, Father Provencher was consecrated bishop, and nomi¬ 
nated coadjutor for the Bishop of Quebec in the aforesaid ter¬ 
ritories, and soon afterward the North West was, erected into a 
vicariate apostolic which later became first the diocese, and 
then the archdiocese of St. Boniface. 
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Blithe utlcs Vicar General, Coadjutor, Vicar Apostolic did 
not give,to Bishop ProVencher the fellow laborers of whom his 
need was so absolute, if he were to cvangeli/c the immense 
territory under his pastoral care. Nor could be obtained these 
laborers from the diocese of Quebec where the clergy was then 
scarcely numerous enough to supply for the spiritual needs 
of the Eastern people. It was out of the question to send priests 
to the West unless they were entirely willing to go, and mission 
life in the immense region that was mostly a wilderness was so 
painful and depressing because of the isolation in which the 
missionaries were compelled to live, that the firmest wills be¬ 
came discouraged. The few priests whom Bishop Provencher 
had succeeded in obtaining left the country one after another, 
just when the time came when they might have begun to be 
useful. One of them, Father Darvaux, who v^^as the first apostle 
of Le Pas, and would probably have persevered, was assassin¬ 
ated, during the first years of his service, by Indians who had 
been hired by a Protestant minister. Among the rest, barely 
three or four stayed in the West long enough to achieve any¬ 
thing like a serious result. Bishop Provencher, taughfr by his 
twenty years of experience, decided that there was no hope of 
solidly evangelizing the country with the sole collaboration of 
the secular clergy. It was thert that he resolved to seek the 
assistance of a religious Congregation in which the wills of 
subjects would be confirmed in devotedness by their vow of 
obedience, and by their perfect renunciation. He determined 
to seek this help from the Oblates of Mary Immaculate. 

The real evangelization of the West began with the arrival 
of these missionaries in 1845 in the immense diocese which 
comprised what now forms the Provinces of Manitoba, Alberta, 
and Saskatchewan, with the North West Territory, and ex¬ 
tended to the North Pole. The extreme North of this territory 
was detached from the Diocese of St. Boniface in 1862, and 
under the name of Vicariate Apostolic of Arthabaska-Mackenzie, 
was confided to the pastoral care of Bishop Faraud, O.M.I. 
There was still another division in 1868 when all that now 
forms the Province of Alberta, and the greater part of Saskat¬ 
chewan, was separated from the Diocese of St. Boniface to form 
the Diocese of St. Albert. Bishop Grandin received charge of 
the new diocese which was still enormous; and in 1891 Bishop 
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Grandin obtained a further partition, which gave all the terri¬ 
tory actually situated wi^n the Province of Saskatchewan to 
the new Diocese of Saskatchewan, which was given to Bishop 
Pascal, O.M.I. Ten years afterward this vicariate became the 
Diocese of Pritice Albert. 

Notwithstanding all these successive divisions, the Indian 
missions of the North West were becoming more and more for¬ 
saken, almost forgotten as it were, while the great Prairie was 
becoming peopled, and colonists were coming in from all direc¬ 
tions, people of all tongues and every religion. The mis¬ 
sionaries who formerly had only Indians to work for, now 
found themselves pursuing the stray sheep of the House of Is¬ 
rael from every quarter of the globe. The ecclesiastical and re¬ 
ligious superiors were overwhelmed by the flood of immigra¬ 
tion. Every priest who came to them from Canada was im¬ 
mediately set to work among the Catholic colonists who were 
more or less at sea, or at least exposed to the danger of losing 
their faith in the midst of these cohorts of infidels, heretics, and 
schismatics who formed the majority of the new settlers. Thus 
they were obliged to neglect the reinforcement of the Northern 
missionaries who were lost amidst the forests and the ice, and 
they upon their side became terrified,“■ seeing themselves dimi¬ 
nishing both in numbers and in strength, without the aid of 
anyone, or even being replaced. 

Father P^nard, O.M.I., the Saskatchewan delegate to the 
General Chapter of the Oblates in 1906, was instructed by his 
constitutents to describe the deplorable situation of the North¬ 
ern missions to the higher superiors of his Congregation, and 
seek a remedy for them and the missionaries. The exposure of 
their needs was easy enough; it was not so easy to find a remedy. 

After a long and minute scrutiny of the subject, the author¬ 
ities of the Congregation agreed upon the necessity for a 
separation, both ecclesiastical and religious, of the'Northern 
from the Southern dioceses and provinces of the Oblates, if 
they were to provide for the maintenance and development of 
these missions. This would require the creation of a new 
vicariate apostolic, by taking the northern part of the Arch¬ 
diocese of St. Boniface, and that of the Diocese of’Prince Albert. 
It was the work of the Congregation of Propaganda; all they 
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could do was to make the situation known, and ask for the erec¬ 
tion of the new vicariate. 

These negotiations took place towards the end of Oct. 1906. 
Three years afterward, in March 1910, the sacred Congregation 
made the asked for division, and erected the new vicariate with 
the limits and extent asked for. Thaf was how the first Vicariate 
Apostolic of Keewatin was created, and named after the Cree 
name of its central district. This word, signifying Wind of the 
North, does not imply that the temperature there is ordinarily 
very high. 

The creation of this new dioqese which would give a su¬ 
perior to the Northern missionaries did not promise much idle¬ 
ness to the one charged with its direction. Out of all the 
vicariates apostolic then in existence, it was surely that whose 
administration and provisioning was more difficult than any 
of them. 

At the time of its erection, the new vicariate took in the 
whole width of the Province of Saskatchewan from the 54th 
parallel to the high lands which separate the Hudson Bay basin 
from that of the Arctic Ocean; the entire width of the Province 
of Manitoba, even ^o a comer of Ontario, from Parallel 53 to 
the North Pole. T^iis immense stretch of country is watered 
by two great rivers,^^ the Churchill and the Nelson. In order 
to pass from one mission to another it is continually necessary 
to cross the ranges lof hills and mountains that separate the 
water sheds of these two rivers, and their tributaries, which 
makes the roads very rough in the winter, and does not permit 
of much use of the waterways in the summer, except by the 
making of numerous portages, each of which is longer and 
more difficult than the other. As for the sea, unless one is going 
to the Esquimaux, one cannot travel that way. And there are met 
such obstacles in the ice of the Hudson Bay that completely 
substitute for the Nelson and Churchill portages. 

Travellers throughout the vicariate in 1910 used the old 
methods of bark canoes, dog trains and snow-shoes, the details 
of which we have read in the missionary life of Bishop Charle- 
bois. Only one point was then served by the railroad, Le Pas, 
where the road from Winnipeg., touched it, via Hudson Bay- 
Junction. This road was not pushed through to the Bay until 
se\ eral years afterward. 
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As wc ha\e already seen Le Pas was situated about in the 
middle of the new vicariate, as far as its width is concerned. 
This little village, mis-named ‘town’, had been selected for the 
residence of the Vicar Apostolic. As a matter of fact Le Pas 
possessed one religious edifice, the log chapel measuring 22 
feet by 14 that was built by Father Charlebois in 1897. 

The missions were relatively numerous in the Western part 
of the vicariate. He i la Crosse, Green Lake, Beauval, Portage 
La Loche, Reindeer Lake, Cumberland, and Lake Pelican. But 
in the Eastern part there were only two settlements, still in the 
beginnings, those of Nelson-House and Cross Lake. The whole 
of this Eastern section, then, remained to be evangelized. The 
same condition ruled in the West, the number of settlements 
were very far from sufficing for the needs of the population. And 
to add to this there were the Esquimaux of Hudson Bay who 
had as yet never seen a Catholic priest. 

To cope with these conditions the new Vicar Apostolic had 
only a dozen of missionaries, several of whom had already 
reached old age, ^nd the greater number of whom were pre¬ 
maturely worn out by labors and privations. 

Besides these, there were also seven or eight Grey Nuns 
from Montreal, who kept the Indian School at Beauval, and 
three or four Oblate Sisters of the Sacred Heart and the Im¬ 
maculate Conception, who travelled back and forth between 
Norway-House and Cross Lake, not knowing in which mission 
they would ultimately settle. Such were the worse than 
precarious conditions under which Bishop Charlebois took 
possession of the Vicariate of Keewatin. 




CHAPTER II 

Nomination — Conaecration — Inauguration (1910-1911) 

- 

"I " i ’■ ' ' 

As we saw in the preceding chapter, \he/Vicariate of Kee- 
watin was erected in March 1910. ButTt'nad already been under 
consideration by the Sacred Congregatibil! of Propaganda for 
some time. It seems that even in the spring pf 1910 the question ■ * 
had been decided by Rome, and th^ the- candidates to be 
presented to the Holy See had already Been chosen by the 
Western Bishops in concert with the religlhiis superiors of the 
province. • 

The first name on the list was that of Father Ovide Charle- 
bois. No doubt he had been told about this, and he must have 
replied with a categorical refusal, if we cajn judge from a letter 
dated June 1909 in which *hi§ provincial, Father Grandin, 
rebukes him sharply for his refusal, and shqtys hijm that he 
ought to accept under pain of resisting the #ill of God, and 
compromising the future of the missions. 

Father Charlebois wrote to his brother Father William, 
concernmg this letter, on June 22 of that same year: “I am 
sending you a letter from Father Graijdin which you will see 
is 'eloquent; but for all^hat it has not yet convinced me. I hope 
that Rome will be more enlightened, and that they will set me 
aside. For all that I am ill at ease and as perplexed as possible.” 

This first intimation does not seem to have disquieted him 
so very much after all. The very excess of his humility reassured 
him. He was so thoroughly convinced of his own incapacity that 
he could not consider his candidature for the episcopacy as ^ 
serious. So he seems to have lived through the rest of 1909 and' 
the beginning of 1910 in an almost perfect security. 

But his security was roughly dispelled in August 1910 when 
lie received a letter from Archbishop Langevin of St. Boniface 
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with an d]fifial announcement of his nomination to the Vi¬ 
cariate of Keewatin. The news almost threw him into despair. 

f ;Wote toTather William immediately under date of August 
,■ 1 . 910 ; and his jerky penmanship showed the agitation of his 
il. "I am sending you Archbishop Langevin’s letter,” he 
said, “and it is serious. I could not sleep all laSt night on 
account of it. What am I to do? What am I to do? Am I going 
to say 'fiat’, or am I going to follow my conscience and say ‘I 
(ajtnot’. This alternative has caused me an indescribable 
anguish. Seeing one of our children die this evening, I envied ' 
;,his lot.” 

But with his spirit of faith he was bouhd to use the same 
* teasoning for himself as he addressed later on to a scholastic 
who, in spite of the commands of his superiors, felt that he had 
nor the necessary gifts for proceeding to the taking of orders. 
“■It is absurd,” he wrote to him, -‘to maklfain that you have 
neither the knowledge, nor the necessary capacity to fulfill the 
functions of the priesthood. I am quite sure that you would 
prejudice your conscience morfby refusing, than by accepting. 
Your acceptance through pure obedience will prove a source 
of graces and blessings to you. You are not counting enough 
upon the graces of state. If, like you, I had considered only my 
own ignorance and incapacity, I would never have accepted the 
priesthood, and for still stronger rea^ns the episcopate. I put 
mv confidence in the help of God, aim I have no regrets.” 

Those were the thoughts inspired by faith that decided him 
td set out for Montreal despite his repugnance. He was to 
attend first the great Eucharistic Congress to be held there that 
year, and then prepare himself for the great sacrifice demanded 
by obedience. But if he had enough virtue, to decide, in favor 
ofifubmission, it did not calm his fears-and anguish. 

^/^ Vnatter pf fact he knew very well that the charge tl^ly 
wer^ abpdt’to impose upon him would be a heavy burden, and 
the’Tvbrk^onfided to^hjm would be,difficult of execution. He 
knew eri’ou^li qjjdijt the country, of which they would make 
him paston-'cto^e able to forecast to a great extent "the trials 
wh^ awaked hiin- there. We may add that he actually did 
su^er all of those foreseen and expected tr4ls {luring the course 
of his long aritl laborious episcopacy, besides many others which 
lie ronld not rpresee, and were even,j,SiUh more painful. 
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He left Duck Lake September first. "His emotion when 
making his farewells to '^s dear children and the good Sisters 
who had helped his edu^tional wdrk for seven years, was so 
deep and heartfelt, that l^e could scarcely address a few words 
to us," we read in the an|ials of the community. 

After the Eucharistic’^Congress, Bishop Charlebois busied 
himself in the regulation of'some affairs concerning his vica¬ 
riate, and then paid a few visits to some of his benefactors, to 
thank those who had helpep him at Duck Lake, and to beg 
them to continue their assistance for the new vicariate apostolic. 

/About November 20 he /Went into retreat in preparation for 
/ms consecration, on St. Andrew’s Day, November 30. During 
thi^^treat, he represented his unworthiness and incapacity to 
hirrtself so vividly, that his fear and anguish returned upon 
him, and that to the point of making him ill. Father Silvain 
who was then a scholastic at Ottawa where Bishop Charlebois 
was on retreat, wrote about this as follows: “Reverend Father 
Superior had told me to pack various articles destined to the 
missions of Keewatin and I was doing this work in Bishop 
Charlebois’ room, and under his direction. He was then in the 
midst of his retreat preparatory to the^ episcopate. One day, 
when I was working upon those cases, I saw him rise from the 
desk at which he had been writing. Forgetting my presence, he 
began to walk back and . forth in the room. His hands were 
joined, his eyes raised to heaven, and he cried, as though a 
prey to the deepest anguish: ‘Not II not I!-No, no, my God! 
my God it is impossible.’ — I was so much moved that I ran 
away so as not to weep before his eyes.” 

The graces o^ his consecration restored the serenity of his 
soul. A few days afterward, he wrote to one of his friends: 
‘.‘The sacrifice is at length accomplished. It was painful; it 
nearly cost me my life. Behold me upon the cross, and for how 
long? i felt the effect of the good prayers that were offered for 
me: I felt strong beyond all my hopes. I experienced sweet 
consolations amid my anguish. Oh! how good God is!” (Letter 
to Father Myre.) 

Bishop Charlebois, promoted by an act of the Holy See 
under the date of August 8, 1910, to be Bishop of Berenice, 
and first Vicar Apostolic of Keewatin, was consecrated by his 
friend and metropolitan. Archbishop Langevin of St. Boni 
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face, on November 30 (jrfhip same year, in the parish chOrch of 
Assumption, beside the,college where he had made his classical 
studies. The Assisting Bishops were. Bishop Archambault of 
Joliette, and Bishop Bernard of St. HTyafinthe. 

Father Joseph Dozois, O.M.I., Provincial of the Oblates of 
the Eastern Province qf^Eanada, preached the sermon for the 
occasion. After recalling the Christiap origifi and ^arly a^i- 
rations of the nejWly j^lected Bishop, the preacher continu^; 

"Brethren, the-^Ehurch is never more beautiful than wlTen 
she is persecuted, fot then she is empurpled with the Blood of 
God. Similarly, a bifi'hop is never greater than when he is 
suffering. Jiishop Charlebois will participate in the greatness 
of his Crucified Master. He has been prepared for the mission 
that Heaven gives him to-day, by trials and sacrifices. That is the 
meaning of the twenty-three years that he has passed among the 
Indians of the,West. In the course of those twenty-three years 
of apostolic labors, I have not heard that he suffered shipwreck, 
or that he was beaten with rods like St. Paul, but I know that 
he has suffered hunger, nakedness, excessive fatigue, and above 
all, isolation. Those of us who have been privileged to read his 
edifying correspondence know how deeply the affectionate 
heart of Father Charlebois has suffered from the solitude in 
which the youth of his priesthood was spent. Far from his 
relations, far from his brethren, far from fellow countrymen, 
he worked with unsurpassable zeal, he suffered like a martyr, 
he wept like a saint. His work is not done yet. Placed by God 
at the head of a vicariate that has nothing to offer to human 
desires, he will go on to Calvary. Go forth, apostle of the Cruci¬ 
fied! Your heart is filled with love for God; may it be poured 
out upon the most abandoned souls. Go forth into the- extreme 
North! Go forth, through Mary! Ad Jesum per Mariam." 

The Semaine Religieuse of Montreal tells us: The ceremony 
was stately. Such a function had no doubt never before been 
seeij at Assumption. Three Archbishops, fifteen Bishops, more 
than three hundred priests, a.large number of religious men and 
women, and an enormous crowd of relations and friends, were 
there. Bishop Charlebois himself wrote to Father Myre that it 
was a reproduction in a small way of the Eucharistic Congress 
that had been held in Montreal a few months before. 
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Some remarkable addresses were made at the banquet that 
followed the religious ceremony. Did the proportions of this 
work permit, it would be both interesting and pleasant to 
dwell upon them, but we will mention here the discourse 
of Archbishop Bruch^si of Montreal, who stressed the abundant 
blessings of God upon the Charlebois family, a family which 
had furnished an almost incalculable number of priests, and 
religious, men and women. It was from that source that Bishop 
Charlebois drew his Oblate vocation, that is to say his mis¬ 
sionary and episcopal calling, “for every Oblate is a missionary, 
and many of.them become' bishops. But to become a bishop 
one has to travel a long road, and the apostolate is hard. The 
Western Missionary who today has become a bishop had to 
learn the language, or rather the languages of the natives to 
whom he has preached the Gospel for twenty-three years.” 
These last words were loudly applauded. The consecrating 
prelate. Archbishop Langevin rose in his turn. He cried: "We 
have just consecrated a modern, and a Catholic Bishop. He 
will know how to adapt himself to the language and customs of 
his flock so as to keep them for God. To convert his Indians, 
and to watch over the faithful he has to preach to them ii* 
their own tongue. It has been so in the Catholic Apostolate 
ever since the gift of tongues. In my diocese the Ruthenians, 
Poles, Germafis, French Canadians, and even the Irish are 
evangelized in their own languages. Bishop Charlebois will be 
of the number of those who always put the Faith and its in¬ 
terests before those of nationality or politics, which nevertheless 
does not prevent a man from being a good patriot.” 

The new Bishop thanked all those who had taken part in 
his consecration, and who had assisted at it. He recalled his 
first meeting wnhthe Consecrator in the Oblate Novitiate at 
Lachine, at the'tm&*svhen he entered as a postulant. He was 
taken around thereby^^rother Langevin, already a novice, and 
admonisher, that is to say the educator of the new arrivals in 
everything that concerned the rule and customs of the novitiate. 
The kindness and virtue of the young novice had made an 
impression upon the newcomer; he had said to himself: “If 
the religious life produces such beautiful fruits of kindness and 
holiness, it is worth embracing.” Thanking his Archbishop for 
all that he had done for him since that first day at Lachine, to 
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the moment of his consecration. Bishop Charlebois pledged 
himself to stand beside him in every good fight. 

After thanking Canon V. Villeneuve, Superior of Assump¬ 
tion College, for all that he had done for him, and especially 
in preparing this fine celebratit^, lie ended by saying; “And 
now, I venture to of you all a remembrance in your prayers, 
for. believe me, when I say that, I am under no illusions. This 
is a beautiful celebration; it is magnificent; it is a pleasure to be 
enjoyed; but it will not last long, will it? And afterward? Oh! 
afterward? I liken this beautiful celebration to a lovely rose, 
the sight of which rejoices the eye and the heart. But it will 
die; after a little while it will disappear. Presently it will display 
a thousand thorns. The anticipation of thosfe thorns makes me 
ask a little prayer. But in return for that, I will give you a 
participation in the merits those, thorns will procure for me.” 

These things happened at the Convent of the Sisters of 
Providence where a festive repast had been prepared for the 
clergy. At Assumption College, in the building of the old school 
of agriculture, another repast had been served to the lay mem¬ 
bers and friends of Bishop Charlebois’ family. He was in the 
midst of them, and there were more speeches there. M. Char¬ 
lebois, a Quebec notary who was one of his cousins, made him 
an eloquent address on behalf of all the members of the family, 
and then, the youthful Martin Lajeunesse, at that time a 
student at Assumption College, in the name of the new Bishop’s 
numerous nephews and nieces read a nice little address. This 
Martin Lajeunes^, then twenty-three years of age, was later 
on to become his uncle’s coadjutor and successor. He enl^^ea 
upon the supernatural greatness of the dignity with which he 
had just been invested, assured him that all his nephews and 
nieces, while respecting him the more, did not love him any less, 
and that they united their voices to the joyful accents of that 
beautiful feast, in which all those members who had already left 
this earth for Heaven were sharing. Then he assured him that 
they would, all continue even more than before, to take him as 
their model iii the path of holiness, devotedness, and sacrifice; 
even as their parents had recommended to them from their 
earliest infancy. 

As we might suppose. Bishop Charlebois was profoundly 
touched; he replied by thanking God for the great graces and 
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blessings that He had been pleased tp shower upon his family, 
where, humble and poor as they wey^, He had chosen so many 
priests and religious men and iwome^,^ 

The feast was over. The bdautifuJiVose to which the Bishop 
had likened it faded quickly, leaving In his hands only its cruel 
thorns. He knew his vicariate very well, at least its Northern 
part and the North-Western parts for having travelled 
over it in every sense of the word. On the day after his conse¬ 
cration we may suppose that it did not appear to him under 
brilliant colors. He had to create everything. There were a few 
missions in existence, not one of whidi, with the exception of 
the Beauval School, could provide for its own needs: and the 
meagre allowance from the Propagation of the Faith,which waj 
the only resource of the vicariate was very insuflficien^ for their 
upkeep. Nearly everywhere the old buildings wwe falling 
into ruin and clamoured for renewal. He knew his cathedral at 
Le Pas, he had built it himself thirteen years before. I was the 
log house, twenty-two feet by fourteen, of which we have 
already spoken, and there was not even a shed in addition to it, 
which might serve for the episcopal palace. Once more he found 
himself in possession of nothing: a nothing with which he had 
to lodge himself, rebuild nearly all of his old missions, and 
create new ones. 

But the action of Providence was manifested again in an 
evident manner in the life of Bishop Charlebois. While im¬ 
posing upon His faithful servant a task continually becom¬ 
ing more arduous. He had prepared beforehand the means 
to bring it to a successful issue. We saw that the deplorable 
financial condition of the Duck Lake School, when he was 
given charge of it, had forced him to get in touch with the 
generous Cristians- who had aided him with their alms to 
arrange the affairs bf the school. He was about to have recourse 
to them again, not for the maintenar/ce of a school alone, but 
in the creat-Lon, we ^ay well say, of /the whole of an apostolic 
vicariate ©f immense extent. The introduction already made, it 
was easi^^iir him to have recour^ to former benefactors than 
to haye'^^rbssed them for the first time. Thus in the designs 
of <^ov^eiic(£, everything served him, even that big debt that 
had^O'rmudh frightened him on his first arrival at Duck Lake. 
So henvent to call upon the benefactors of St Michael’s School, 
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which no longer needed their help. He thanked them warmly 
for all they had done for it, and then he begged them to come 
to his assistance in this new painful position in which he was 
placed. He asked those who were not able to give him material 
assistance, for the succour of their prayers. And his spirit of 
faith made him rely far more upon this supernatural aid than 
upon material gifts. 

His confidence was not betrayed. He gathered enough money 
to begin the building of a house for himself at Le Pas, and for a 
provisional cathedral, both very poor in fact, but a trifle less 
miserable than the little primitive chapel. These first supplies 
were exhausted before the work was half accomplished, but 
Providence always found him some generous souls who in times 
of necessity furnished him with the help he needed, through 
the whole of his long episcopate. He created magnificent works 
with nothing ahead of him, and in doing this he had to face 
terrific trials from which he always emerged, thanks to the 
loving care of Providence, Who always managed some consola¬ 
tions and help for him alongside those trials, by exciting the 
generosity of benefactors in proportion to his increasing needs. 

His heart was broken with gratitude, first to God Who came 
to his help, but also to those who came to the help of his apos¬ 
tolic work. He never could find words sufficiently eloquent in 
which to exalt their generosity. 

Byt it was not only material resources, that were wanting to 
him. He needed also missionaries to go out and reinforce the 
little band of worn out men awaiting him in Keewatin. He 
needed them immediately, to help him in the administration 
of the vicariate, for he could not withdraw anyone from the 
missions where they were already too few. They gave him only 
two old missionaries, one of them had worn himself out on 
the Mackenzie Mission, and the other, who was in a still worse 
condition, in that of James Bay. He was actually in hospital, 
and they did not know how much longer he might be there. 
No further reinforcement appeared to be likely for some time 
to come. 

The position was assuredly painful for him, but he was not 
discouraged by it. While pleading for material help, he also 
asked for vocations, and it was he who was the cause of the entry 
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of several new subjects into the Oblate Congregation; but they 
did not all find their way to Keewatin. 

He spent December, January, and the first days of February 
1911 in these visits and quests, and it was the middle of February 
when^he left the Province of Quebec. He was back in St. 
^Boniface on February 16, and he went on to Prince Albert to 
settle some urgent business with his former bishop Mgr. Pascal. 
These things finished, he went to pay a visit to his dear school 
at Duck Lake. 

“His reception at the school was solemn but very affectionate 
on the part both of the Sisters and children. The latter who 
were at first a little awed by the episcopal vestments were not 
long in recognizing their beloved Father Charlebois of former 
times. They approached him with their easy behaviour. It must 
be said that the Bishop approached them like a father”, wrote 
Brother Dagenais to Father William Charlebois in describing 
this visit. 

About twenty of the neighboring priests had gathered at 
the School to welcome their former fellow-worker and renew 
their friendly relations with him, at the same time tendering 
their respectful sympathy to the new Bishop. He spent a whole 
week there resting in this affectionate atmosphere from the 
fatigue of his recent emotions, and drawing thence new strength 
for the work ahead of him. 

He left Duck Lake at the end of February, and after 
passing a few days at Prince Albert, he took the road for Le 
Pas on March 6, in company with Father Turquetil of Rein¬ 
deer Lake Mission who had gone to meet him. They arrived 
within a mile of the village by way of the new railroad, recently 
opened as far as Le Pas, and were received at the station by 
Father Renaud, O.M.I., who had come from Cumberland to pre¬ 
pare a reception for the Bishop. 

Nearly the entire population, the Protestants as well as the 
Catholics were there also to welcome their new Pastor. There 
was a ‘carriage’ for the Bishop in which he was to proceed to his 
‘palace’. “It was a simple wagon-box mounted upon runners, and 
drawn by two horses. Thus was His Excellency brought with¬ 
out further ceremony to his episcopal palace which consisted of 
a little pent-house, twelve feet square, built against the little 
chapel which was his cathedral.” (Codex de Pas.) 
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Fatlicr Rciiaud had liastily built his little pent-house during 
the past summer after having the chapel moved from the neigh¬ 
borhood of the saw mill, to the place it occupies to-day beside 
the present cathedral. 

The furnishings of the palace were as follow^: “A kitchen 
stove and several cases (some full, some empty). That was all 
the furniture. There was not even a chair, nor a table, nor even 
a bed. The Bishop spent that night in the home of M. Rosser. 
Chief Agent of the Hudson Bay Company. Father Turquetil 
went to the home of Doctor Larose, and Father Renaud remain¬ 
ed alone in the episcopal palace. His bed consisted of some 
blankets.” {Codex de Pas.) 

At ten o’clock on the following morning there was Ponti 
heal Ma.ss. The bishop’s throne was an inverted case covered 
with a carpet, he was assisted by Father Renaud, and two altar 
boys, one of whom carried the crozier and the other the mitre. 
Father Turquetil did the singing all by himself. For all that it 
was magnificent! 

After Mass Father Turquetil read the bull of Pius XI 
naming Father Charlebois Bishop of Berenice, and Vicar Apos 
tolic of the Vicariate of Keewatin. 

Father Renaud then presented an address to His Excellency 
in the name of the clergy, religious men and women of the 
vicariate. He was followed by Dr Larose, a French Canadian, 
and the oldest white resident in the locality, who presented 
him with another in the name of the Catholics of the place; 
and finally Louis Marsolais, a French Canadian half-breed, read 
one in the Cfee language on behalf of the half-breeds and 
Indians. / 

‘‘Everything was as simple and unostentatious as possible,” 
we read in the Pas Codex, ‘‘but it was solemn for all that 
because it was the taking possession of the new Vicariate.” 

The same codex gives us the list of missions with resident 
missionaries, and the names of the latter at the time when 
Bishop Charlebois took possession of his Vicariate. We believe 
that it would be interesting here. We add the age of each mis¬ 
sionary. 

1. Green Lake: Father Teston, O.M.I. (aged 

2. Beauval; Father Ancel, O.M.I. (aged 52), with three Lay 
Brothers, and six Grey Nuns from Montreal. 
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3. He k la Crosse: Father Rapet, O.M.I. (aged 56), with one 
Lay Brother. 

4. Portage La Loche: Father P^nard, O.M.I. (aged 47), and 
one Lay Brother. 

5. Reindeer Lake: Father Turquetil, O.M.I. (aged 35), and 
Father Egenolf, O.M.I. (aged 35). 

6 . Lake Pelican: Father Rossignol, O.M.I. (aged 36), and 
Father Gilloux, Q^'M.I. (aged 32). 

7. Cumberland: Father Boissin, O.M.I. (aged 40), and Fa¬ 
ther Renaud, O.M.I. (aged 28). 

8 . Norway-House: Father Lecbq, O.M.I. (aged 65), Father 
Thomas, O.M.I. (aged 30) , one Lay Brother and three Oblate 
Sister^ of the Sacred Heart. 

9. Cross Lake: Father Bonald, O.M.I. (aged 70). 

We may add the names of Father Husson and Father Fafard, 
each over sixty years old who were to help Bishop Charlebois 
in the spiritual and temporal administration of his vicariate, 
but they had not yet arrived. 

On the day following his installation Bishop Charlebois went 
to Cumberland. It had been his first mission and he wished it 
to be the hrst to receive his episcopal visitation. He camped 
in the open, as formerly, during the trip which he made by 
dog train. It took two days. 

His reception at the mission tvas as solemn as it could be 
out there in the wilderness. There was a numerous attendance, 
gun-shooting, hand-shaking etc. After Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament there was an address by Father Boissin, director of 
the mission, then one from the Indians in their own language. 
The Bishop was so moved at seeing once more this scene of his 
hrst labors that he could not restrain his tears. He was obliged 
to postpone his reply until the following day.« 

The Bishop stayed there from March 11 to March 20. He 
preached an eight-day retreat for tlje Indians and half-breeds 
of that place and the surrounding country. The attendances at 
this retreat were numerous and recollected, and the heart of the 
devoted Pastor abounded with consolation and joy. The Bishop 
conhrmed thirty-two persons. (See Debuts d’un eveque mission- 
naire.) 
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Father Turquetil, who had accompanied the Bishop to that 
point, now returned to Reindeer Lake with orders to make an 
exploration trip as far as Churchill, in order to study the possi¬ 
bilities of establishing a mission among the Esquimaux. At that 
time it was not a strict obedience but simply a command to 
make the journey and to leave his mission at Reindeer Lake 
to which he was ordinarily attached. His obedience for the 
Esquimaux country would not be given him until the follow¬ 
ing year. 

On his return to Le Pas, the Bishop found Father Hasson 
^vaiting for him there. He had arrived during the prelate’s 
absence, to fill the office of Vicariate Procurator. A-cousin of the 
Bishop, with his wife, had also come to take care of the house¬ 
keeping at the palace. In the meantime an old Indian cabin had 
been added to the building of the palace. It had been lent to 
them by Dr, Larose, and it had been moved over beside the 
penthouse addition of twelve feet square which was mentioned 
above. It became the episcopal palace. Partitioned into two 
rooms, one would serve as the Bishop’s and Father Husson’s 
bedroom, while the other room would serve as office, parlor, 
reception-room, etc. M. Boileau and, his wife were installed 
in the penthouse which served as kitchen and dining-room. 

Father Fafard who was to be Vicar-delegate, or Vicar- 
general, and administrator of the Vicariate during the absence 
of the Bishop, did not arrive until April 28. 

Clearly the episcopal installation of Le Pas could not 
remain in that crude state. It was truly evangelical poverty: 
but it was entirely too primitive for a bishop’s residence. It 
would be necessary to build. 

They decided to make a beginning with a school-chapel 
which would temporarily serve as cathedral, school-hall, and. 
episcopal palace. They began to dig the foundation of this 
monument on May 11. Two days later, on May 13, the Bishop 
left on his first episcopal visitation, leaving Fathers Fafard and 
Husson to carry on the work of building. (Codex de Pas.) 
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First Pastoral Visitation (May 13 ■ October 1, 1911) 

- 

This chapter which is devoted to an account of the Bishop’s 
first pastoral visitation, is almost entirely drawn from his own 
account of it, which was reproduced in entirety in the pamphlet 
entitled: "DSbuts d’un £vSque Missionnaire." Unfortunately 
we can give but a very imperfect abridgement of this account 
here. We refer those who would like a more complete relation 
of this visitation to the pamphlet itself. Here is what Bishop 
Roy, who was coadjutor of the Archbishop of Quebec at that 
time, says about it. ' . 

“I read this message all at one sitting. How beautiful it isl 
And how clearly it points to the true Church! This simple-diary 
of a bishop at his work would do more for the defense of 
Catholicism than many books and apologetic reviews. One can¬ 
not resist arguments like these if one has eyes to see with. This 
is a little book that carries the apostolic stamp. It will make the 
Church better loved, because it is inspired and sustained by 
such coiTiplete devotedness.” 

Bishop Charlebois set out for the grand toiir of his missions 
on May 1^, 1911, accompanied by Father Rossignol who was to? 
take over the direction of He a la Crosse, the oldest and most 
thickly populated mission in\the Vicariate, where Father Rapet, 
o\ erworked and ill, had bee\i left ^one. 

Before beginning on the wbrk of his visitation, properly so 
called. Bishop Charlebois was, goirtg to Edmonton to consult 
Father Grandin, Provincial or the Oblates of Alberta-Saskat- 
chewan, upon whom the Oblates of Keewatin depended, the 
new Vicariate not • yet having been constituted a religious 
vicariate. 

The travellers went directly to Duck Lake without stopping 
off at Prince Albert, and the Bishop passed two vei^ pleasant 


dnv^ therp for he found Bish^Pasral who was also making his 
l isitation at the srhool. As the 'Vifar Apostolic of Keewatin 
would ha\£ to pass through several missions helonginsr to the 
diocese of Pruioe Albert, Bishop Pa.scal aSk-<d him to he kind 
cuoiurh to con^the sacramept of nonfirmatiorr>n.^hese places, 
to wliich BishoJ^r.harlebois willingly consented. 

From Duck T,ake the travellers proceeded to 
FaitlcfortF^^d T'elmas. where there is an Indian school which 
"Ts m fltft^P'me directed by Father Delmas, The Bisliop left 
t ttliri Rossignol,t,^(-re and Went on alone to Fdmonton. 

fin his return trip he administered Confirmation in Delmas, 
on Mav ‘>0. flu Mav ?2 he set out with ’father Ros-sienol fot 
Meadow T.ake, where he also administered (ionfirmation. TF 
w.as n trip of a hundred miles, oser roads that are not good in 
anv ■reason and sv-hich that spring irere frightful on account of 
the floods. The iournev was s’ery difficult in consequence; it 
tftol^thtec davs which seemed interminahle, even to the Bishop 
who was alreadv iuYirpd to difficult expeditions. They arrived at 
length at Meadow l ake on Mav 24, at eight o'clock in the 
e'enine, very weatv. and very wet, from water upon the roads 
and tain frtlm the •^kv Father Cochin. O.M.T . received them 
1 erV-cordiallv. He 'vas the director of this mission whose 
h>"t,alI.ation is one of the poore,st in the extreme North. 

No bishop had ever \isited this mission before then.: the 
people had never^seen one and scarcely ,any.,Qf them had ever 
assisted at a pontificaj Mass And^SP .whep they saw t;he Bi.shop 
officiating pontificallv on the foHi^W^g day, they opened their 
eves wide in wonder. There Wepeb sixty-one confirmations 
during the afternoon. 'The ages of fh’g confirmed varied between 
''iqht to seventy five years 

They went from that mission to St. Julian's Mission at 
Green T.ake. Tt was only forty miles distant, but the road was 
even worse than that from Delmas to Meadow Lake. Father 
fiochin had constituted himself the guide of the party, but in' 
spite of the good will of his linrses they were obliged to camp 
by tl’r* road, their clothes soaked with mist and water, and 
their blai'kets m nearb as bad a condition. At length they 
artiw d ip sight pf (meen I ake dj'ring the afternoon of May 27. 
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a Strange country to him for all that since he had never pro 
viously travelled in this part of his own Western territory. 

Green Lake is a sheet of water some twenty miles long, fairly 
deep, but as a rule very narrow. It was a Hudson Bay trading 
post which had been ratber frequently visited by the He i la 
Crosse missionaries since their first arrival in the country. To¬ 
ward 1878 or 1879, Father Julian Moulin, O.M.I., lived there 
for some time, and it was he who put the mission under the 
patronage of St. Julian. There had been no resident missionary 
since 1888. 

The- ipission is built at the extreme western point of the 
norfh«rn shore of the Lake so that the Bishop and his compa- 
iiions, who came upon it from the South had to u se a boat to 
,croSs it. But they had been seen from the first mbmeTTr-ok their 
arrival at the crest of the hill. The bell upon the opposite 
height immediately began to ring and a fusilade of rifle shots 
broke from both sides of the I.ake, and from the boats that 
were accompanying the Bishop at'ross. The reports .echoing 
fr^ the surrounding hills sounded Hke a real battle, or at 
iT^t a sham fight. ' , . j 

This shooting was repeated in every mission with more or, 
less energy according to the numbers of the inhabitants. It wM rt / 
a part of the ceremonial of the reception of the Bishop, apcL 
as Bishop Charlebois observes somewhere, "the people would | 
not believe that the visit was valid without it.” ,il , . 

The Bishop noted that the church at Green Lake was new 
built and fairly good, but the house of Father Teston, the 
missionary in charge, was poverty itself. That did not prevent 
their reception of him from- being as solemn as possible. The 
whole population kneeling at the landing place received the ■ ' 

blessing of their first Bishop. Then came the kissing of his 
ring, and the usual handshaking. After that they set out in 
procession for the church where there were addresses in French 
and in Cree, followed by Benediction of tbe Blessed .Sacrament. 

There was pontifical High Mass on the following day after 
which came a four day retreat preaiched by the Bishop himself, 
in Cree7 The whole congregation followed the exercises faith¬ 
fully and permitted nothing to distract them. The agent of 
the Hudson Bay Company having decided to send out a boat 
during the tip found many T<’tio woulH tiplp to Imrt 
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it between the oietcises, but tjo one would sail in it as long 
as the retreat lasted, so the agent was obliged to keep his boat 
anchored for two days. 

The retreat rlo.sed on June 1st with a general Communion 
and sixty Confirmations. The Bishop and Father Rossignol 
boarded a boat at noon to go down the Beaver, or ITpper 
ChuWhill River, towards Beauval and He la Crosse. 

The voyage to Beauval took three days. It was therefore 
ne( essary to camp in the open on two occasions-.- We have 
a heady described this proceeding with the attendant pleasures 
of the.se encampments during winter. (See Part II, Chap. 
I ) They are a little less hard during the summer but it would 
be a mistake to think of them as picnics. As one keeps travel¬ 
ling until sundown the camping place must be chosen ha.stily; 
one lands, pitches his tent and spreads his blankets, all in 
haste; and when one comes to lie down, there is generally 
,1 stump underneath it, or a rock, or a piece of rough ground 
under one's waist which sticks into the ribs, or breaks one’s 


bark and upon which one must twist and turn the whole 
niglit long without much hope of getting any rest. Then there 
are the mosquitoes whose bites replace those of the frost in 
the winter. The only way to avoid them is by wrapping your¬ 
self up in a mosquito net which stifles one during the great 
heats. (The weave of the mosquito netting is so close as to 
scarcely permit the circulation of air.) Unless one uses the 
net one must suffer these undesirable little insects to go free. 
But the height of pleasure is reached when it rains. One has 
landed from the canoe or the carriage already soaked to the 
skin: even the blankets have more or less profited by this 
general watering, and one spreads damp blankets upon damper- 
ground, and lies in this dam{3 bed with a poorly founded hope 
of drying it out with the warmth of one’s body. But if the 
rain continues to fall, the bed, far from drying out, becomes 
wetter and wetter, and should One happen to close his eyes 
he awakens in a bath. As you see it is an enjoyable experience. 


7'he first day of their descent at the Beaver River- was 
splendid. The second day was rainy. But in spite of that the 
travelle's were able to m.ake all the rapids, though they were 
..nticrrfl tn rmip ntiffpr f)ie nneomfortable ronditioris above 
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described when night fell. The sun came out again upon the 
third day, no doubt to celebrate the feast of St. Ovide and 
wish the Bishop a happy feast. They reached the Beauval 
School on the evening of that day to the usual sound of 
a fusilade. Then came a reception at the school which had at 
that time only 44 pupils, Crees and Montagnais. Before long 
this number was materially increased. Father Anctel, O.M.I,- 
was the director of this school: he was assisted by three Lay 
Brothers and six Grey Nuns from Montreal. 

This school was formerly the lie k la Cro.sse school which 
had been moved to Beauval in 1906, because the latter place 
offered better facilities for the development of the farm, as 
%•' well as for obtaining provisions of wood and hay. Bishop Char 
lebois arrived there on June 3 and remained until June 11 
examining into every detail. 

On June 11 he left for He k la Crosse with six Montagnais 
who volunteered to give their services free for God’s sake, 
to come and get the Bishop and Father Rossignol. Father 
Rapet had a.sked for a canoe and two men. Ten presented 
themselves and there was some embarrassment over making the 
choice, ft'wp canoes each carrying three men were selected so 
the Bi.Vft(:feap,d Father Rossignol had a boat,apiece. 

It of thirty-five miles from Beauval to He ^ la 

Crosse*:’tl^^&niles on the river, and five upon the lake. The 
river d«)S^rra.s made easily enough, but the travellers were 
halted jjy<^> ^^gh w ind at the entrance to the lake. A small 
steamboat .J^^^fng to the Hudson Bay Compa^ny c^e along 
in th^ev^m^.^and took them in tow, which‘permi^d them 
to crgl^tnM^S’e in spite, of the rough water. It was about nine 
’o’clock^wJi^f’'t^y landed at St. John the Baptist’s Mission. 
^ V\vhere:^'&^e number of Indians and half-breeds were waiting 
.^O^fnsilade was very well sustained in consequence. 

1^ Crosse mission is the oldest in the country. 

'4 ^^acX-it 11^6 to speak the Mother-Mission of all the Northern 
rdJssioitS?>H had been founded in 1846 by Father Tach^ and 
"Father Lafl^che, both of them simple missionaries. Bishop 
Grandin and Bishop Faraud were there for a long while. It 
has been called a bishop’s nursery. But its situation is deplo 
rable. Tt stands upon a pnint of Irpv lying and completely bare 
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pfround. In the vvinter one would suppose that the church and 
the village were built in the middle of the lake. The provision 
of hav and wood is very difficult,, for ever since the great floods 
of 1901 the point has been almost entirely submerged, and 
since that time a sandbank that has begun to form grows 
steadily year aftf-r year, so that they had to remove the school, 
that had exristed ^t He a la (aosse ever since 1R6.S. to its present 
site at Reauval. Rut the Reauval school was for Indians only 
and so the white cliiidren and half breeds of He i la Crosse 
and Reatival^were not receiving any education whatever. This 
situation could not fail to preoccupy Rishop Charlebois from 
• be time of his first visitation. 

The inhabitants of this section are very mixed. There are a 
few white, and a fairly large number of half-breeds, Crees. 
and Montagnais The prevailing language, after these two 
Indian tongues, is French. The church is spacious and beau¬ 
tiful; it was rebuilt at the beginning of the century. This work 
was begun ib 1897 and the church was opened for worship 
in 1901. just at tlie time of the beginning of the inundation. 

Here also the Rishop preached a retreat. He spoke in Cree, 
and Father Rapet. who knew both languages, translated his 
discourse into Montagnais. June 1.5 was Corpus Christi; there 
was a solemn procession, and the retreat closed on the follow¬ 
ing day with a general Communion which was followed by the 
planting of a cro.ss in the same place where Rishop Grandin 
had planted one in 1860. 

Father Rossignol remained at He a la Cro.sse in charge 
of the mi.ssion. and the Rishop left on the very day of the 
closing of the retreat in a canoe bound for Portage La Loche, 
accompanied by three good rowers chosen from among a 
number of Indians and half-breeds' who had offered to trans¬ 
port His Excellency free of charge. An old half-breed had 
lent him a big canoe which he had just bought, and of which 
he was quite proud. "Even supposing the King of England 
were to ask me to rent it to him, I should refuse,” said the 
old man, "but for the Rishop, it is at his .service.” Among the 
three rowers were a Cree, a Montagnais, and a half-breed. 

This last is '^harged with the duty of attending to all my 
tippd? ' T^■t<->tf• Ri'-'lw.p C’icst I prn rTpvelling like a 



prince, which is a new thing to me. When I was a simple mis¬ 
sionary I had to do my own fowing, and be my own servant." 
(D6*hw<.?..., p. 40.) 

It was no doubt a novelty .'to Bishop Charlebois, habituated 
as he was to paying for every service that he was obliged to 
ask from the Indiaps or half-hreeds around I<ake Pelican, but 
it was nothing out of the ordinary around tie la Crosse. 

After travelling the whole twenty miles of the north west 
ern branch of Lake He ^ la Cro.sse, and ascending the Creuse 
River, which is merely a narrow strait of 18 miles long, thev 
irossed a little bay in Lake Clair for another three miles and 
na,s,sed through the Great Detroit, a two mile pas.sage connecting 
Lake Clair with Lake du Roeuf, The Bishop wished to camp 
upon the shore of the latter lake on Saturday June 17, for he 
intended spending Sunday there since people there do not travel 
upon Sundays when they must use oars or skulls. But toward 
noon, when a good breeze sprang up they were able to hoist the 
‘-ail and that same night they arrived at the La Loche River. On 
June 19 the Bishop made acquaintance with the rapids, mos 
quitoes, and portages of this river. It xvas early morning on 
[line 20 when they entered l.ake La l.oche, six miles from the 
Mission of Our I.ady of the Visitation. They could see it upon 
the opposite hill surrounded by a few houses and many tents 
of the Moi^^gnais Indians who had a.ssemhled to meet their 
Bishop as well as to a.ssist at the exercises of a retreat which 
had begun eight days before. A high wind that arose prevented 
their crossing and they had to be patient, and content them 
selves with eating the ducks which one of the men had occupied 
liimself in shooting. 

The wind died down a little toward the evening and they 
fiied to make the passage. The waves were still high, so high that 
when the signal that His Excellency was approaching was 
given Father P^nard would not believe it. But the Bishop 
arrived at the mission toward ten o'clock in the evening in 
spite of wind and waves. 

Portage La Loche had formerly been a well known place 
for all who went to the North, and all who came from there 
had to pass through it. There is a twelve mile portage at the 
oottli^rn rofi of T aVo T a T orhe It separates the hasios the 
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Athahaska and Mackenzie Rivers. Tbo tow-boats from Hudson 
Ray came to the southern extremity of the portage at that time. 
Those coming from the North ascended the Clear Water River 
and brought furs from the Nortli and passengers who wished 
to leave, or were returning to that section of the country. 
From time to time the priests from lie la Cros.se might be 
seen there, but their visits were not frequent on account of 
the enormous territory which they had to serve. The Northern 
traffic having taken the route by Athabaska I.anding since 
1SR,5, the Athabaska missionaries no longer travel by Portage 
I a Loche. That mission had become rather neglected. 

Bishop Grandin appointed Father P^nard to take charge 
of this mi.ssion in 1890, but as Father Rapet was alone at He 
a la Cros,se, the new comer was obliged to share his time bet¬ 
ween the two missions, residing alternately three months at 
Portage, and three months at He i la Crosse. There was neither 
house nor church. He went from one village to the other, from 
ramp to camp, offering Mass in the house or tent graciously 
placed at his dispo.sal. It had to serve him also as dining room, 
reception room, and bed room. He began the construction of 
a church in 1894. This building was forty feet long by twenty- 
two wide, and he finished it in the following year. The old log 
hou.se which he had used as chapel, kigfehen, dining-room, and 
bed-room, etc., had been giv-en to him by a Montagnais Indian: 
only a screen of cotton canvas separated the altar and taber¬ 
nacle from the rest of the hou.se so that the Father found him- 
-clf sleeping quite close to our Lord. 

During April 189,'r a companion arrived for Father Rapet, 
Father P^nard was definitely settled at Portage La Loche. He 
finished his church and the following year he began work upon 
a house which was to serve him as a place of residence. It was 
built of logs of course, and measured twenty feet by twenty 
and was divided into four rooms to which a lean-to was added 
later on to serve for a kitchen. Father P^nard took possession 
of this palace in the autumn of 1897. He was quite proud of 
his establishment, it seemed to his imagination everything that 
he could desire, so he was rather mortified when he heard 
Bishop Gharlebois describe his fine castle as “a miserable cabin, 
,o ftip inhabitants of a poultry yard, than for 
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human beings,” But this did not prevent him from being as 
well off there as in the fine buildings that were ronstrurted 
later on. 

His Excellency passed five days at Our I.ady of the Visita 
tion Mission, and was present at the last two days of the Mon- 
tagnais retreat; the retreat always lasts two weeks in this mis¬ 
sion. There was an examination in catechism for those who were 
to be confirmed. Some of them surprised the Bishop by their 
theological knowledge, among others was a little boy only five 
years old who replied perfectly to every question put to him. 
lie answered so well that the Bishop was compelled to admit 
him both to Communion and Confirmation. The retreat closed 
on Sunday June 25 with a general Communion, numerous 
confirmations, and reception of the scapulars of Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel, and of the Sacred Heart. 

The Bishop, greatly edified by the piety of his Montagnais 
Indians, left them on June 26 and started back to He i la 
Crosse where he stayed for two days, after which he continued 
his journey toward Reindeer Lake, going down the English, or 
Churchill River which is only a continuation of the Beaver 
River after it emerges from Lake He k la Crosse. This emer¬ 
gence takes the form of a long rapid called le Chagona. Leaving 
this place the river flows between rocky banks which are nearly 
always dry and quite incapable of cultivation. Sometipies it, 
flows among an inextricable labyrinth of islands and lakes amid 
which it is very difficult to find the road unless"tme knows the 
country perfectly. Even the Bishop's guide Idst his way and 
only found it again after having travelled uselessly fifteen miles. 
At times the river becomes narrow, flowing between pointed 
rocks, and forms rapids nearly always dangerous, and it appears 
that the rest of the river’s course is about the same to its out¬ 
fall into Hudson Bay at Churchill. 

The Bishop, deviating a little from the stream of the great 
river, went to Lake La Ronge arriving there on July 10. There 
were about twenty Catholics there who were lost in the midst 
of Protestants. These good people isolated from any Catholic 
Mission seldom met a priest. One after another they end^ by 
leaving the place. There is no longer a single Catholic at L^e 
Ronge. The Bishop stayed there for three days, and then die 


had to find a new <anoc and a neAV man, for the Montapjiais 
who. had broiiglit him there liad gone hack. home. 

He left l.ake La Ronge on July IS, and continued his way 
upon the Upper Churchill as far as Chaudi^re Rapids, after 
which he had to return up the Reindeer River which empties 
itself into the Churchill at the fo^ of this rapid. 

There, the Bishop found himself in a country known to 
him, and he was the only one in the party who knew the trail, 
since none of the others had ever travelled that way. So 
although it was twenty two years since he had ascended that 
river the last time, he had tq act as their guide. It is true that 
the course of the Reindeer River is not so complicated as that 
of the Churchill, but it cro.s.ses several lakes into which the 
lading tributaries mi.ght easily be mistaken for the main stream. 
One afternoon when trot quite sure in which direction to turn, 
he had stopped the canoe. They heard a distant shot and imme 
diately headed toward the sound. They soon came ih sight ot 
a tow boat belonging to the Hudson Bay Company which was 
manned by a crew of ten Montagnais who were carrying 
baggage to Reindeer 1 ake. Botli boats were happy at the meet 
ing. 

The heavily laden tow-bqat was travelling .slowly gainst 
the current and they were obliged to make many portages. The 
Bishop went on ahead for he wanted to arrive at the entrance 
of the Lake in time for Sunday, for there is a little Cree village 
there that had occupied his thoughts many times during his 
trips as Father Charlebois. The Montagnais, understanding 
his haste, lent him one of^eir men to assist with the oars, 
and .serve as a guide. Thanks to this reinforcement he was able 
to read^the little village on the evening of Saturday, July 15. 

' ^i^y was well employed." he wrote, "we had high Mass, 
two sePTnons, catechism, confessions. It was nearly midnight 
before I could recite my vespers. I sang the high Ma.ss all alone, 
that is to say with the lielp of two Indians. The church was 
only the miserable home of an Indian, my throne was an old’ 
box, very dirty, and my altar a table of the same description. 
The a.ssistant.s weie .dl seated upon the ground except the 
so tailed (horistei wh<’ sat b' sidr me upon a 'nb There was 
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:tltar, about six feet. It was tints tliat I sang pontifieal Mass 
(lybuls..., p. 61.) 

7 lie following morning it was a question of crossing Rein 
deer Lake. The tow-boat with the Montagnais who had been 
left behind by the Bishop had arrived in company with two 
others coming from Cumberland which had joined it on the 
way. What is more, several Crees who lived around the entrance 
to the lake, wished to accompany His Excellency as far as St. 
Peter’s Mission. So there was quite a fleet of boats undertaking 
to make this long crossing of two hutidred miles in company. 
The voyage had no other incident but a violent storm which 
dispersed the flotilla among the numerous islands among which 
they were sailing. Each boat had taken shelter beside the 
island which seemed good to it, and when calm returned each 
thought for a little while that all the rest were lost. Happily 
all were found again safe and sound; they had had nothing 
worse than a fright out of it. 

They reached St. Peter’s Mi.ssion at the extreme north of 
Reindeer Lake on July 21. This mission which has been men¬ 
tioned several times in the preceding pages, was founded iti 
1860 by Father Gast^. In 1911 it was the most northerly of 
all the missions of the Vicariate. Father Turquetil was its 
director, but he happened to be away from home at the moment, 
for he had started out on the day after Easter for the explora 
tion trip arranged fo'r in the preceding chapter. Later on we 
shall hear about the results of this trip which at one time 
caused serious apprehensions at St. Peter’s Mission, apprehen 
sions that the Bishop was not long in sharing, for Father Tur 
quetil had been away for over three months and no word ol 
him or of the three Montagnais vvho accompanied him had 
come. Fortunately these three men returned before the end ol 
the pastoral visitation bringing news from the priest whom thes 
had left at Churchill toward the middle of June. 

Father Egenolf received the Bishop, He had been alone 
ever since Father Turquetil’s departure. He was to remain in 
solitude for a long while. "He braved this solitude, wrote 
Bishop (dtarlebois, "like a coiiiagcous nussKjnu), meanwhile 
displaying great 7eal for the spiritual welfare of his Indians 
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I am pleased with him. and the ja;ood God must be so, too." 
(I'ydbuls..., p. Gf).) 

Meanwhile the Indians liad assembled and it was necessary 
to preach’a retreat for them. "I spent five days there,” we read 
in the Debuts^ "and they were very well filled from four 
o’clock in the morning until ten or eleven at night. We had 
three hundred and fifty Indians under our care and it was a 
question of doing them good. We had to preach, catechize, 
give interviews, hear confessions, etc. 1 looked after the Crees 
and Father Egenolf had the Montagnais. I preached to these 
last, with the help of an interpreter. The task had its difficul¬ 
ties, but it had its consolations also. It was beautiful to see the 
childlike faith and simplicity of these Indians. We could have 
kept them in church the whole day; they would not have 
found the\time too long. All of the parents assisted at the cate¬ 
chism as r^qlarly as the children. They are very ignorant but 
they at least wish to be instructed. I confirmed a hundred and 
ten. (Debuts..., Ibid.) 

Bishop f^.harlebois left St. Peter's Mission on the afternoon 
of July 26, and returning by the way he had gone over so 
many times as a simple missionary, he went from Reindeer Lake 
to Lake Pelican where he arrivecl on August 4, to the great sur¬ 
prise of Fathers Guilloux and Renaud who had not expected 
him so soon. The people had not been notified, and thus he 
disembarked without the firing of a single shot to announce 
his arrival. It was only the bell that announced his coming 
to the people. But if the reception was a little wanting in 
solemnity its cordiality supplied for everything. There the 
Bishop met again the people for whose welfare he had labored 
for a long while as a missionary. Joy and emotion were evident 
on both sides. 

He gave a five day retreat at Lake Pelican during which 
he was edified by the piety and good dispositions of the Indians. 
But he complained of the scandal caused by some white, the 
employees of the trading companies who, not satisfied with 
doing badly themselves, sought to entire the Indians into the 
drinking of fire water', an infallible means of corrupting them. 
The good Bishop tells us: "The harm that these corrupt white 
Ho .-,mong oiu TnHGn, iorroHihl^: it i, a real pestilence." 
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Unfortunately the pestilence spread in proportion as the num 
bers of the white incre.ised, until all the missions were infect 
ed. This will not be one of the least crimes of the white race 
before God. , 

The Bishop left Lake Pelican with Father Guilloux for 
Pakitawagan on August 10, by the long and difficult road he 
had so often travelled. He arrived there on August 15, and 
although there had been no priest there to prepare for his 
reception, nothing was less magnificent for that, beautiful 
decorations, flags, banners, ringing of bells and volleys of shots. 
The good order of the Indians who were ranged up upon 
the shore to receive the Bishop’s blessing and shake his hand 
moved the good shepherd the more, because it was all the 
work of the Indians themselves, and on their own initiative. 

It was in this mission that Father Charlebois had built his 
first church when but newly arrived in the country in 1888. 
(See Part II, Chap. II.) That church still remained but as a 
residence for missionaries during their visits. A larger chapel 
had been built the previous year. 

Describing the Indians of Pakitawagan, Bishop Charle¬ 
bois wrote: “They are positively the best Christians in my 
vicariate. They are distinguished for their good manners, sim¬ 
plicity and intense faith. They love God and serve Him faith 
fullv. The reason why these Indians are so superior is that 
they have never been in contact with the white." {Debuts.... 

p- 78.) 4 

Since 1911 the white have invaded the territory of PaMt ^ 
awagan and as everywhere else, their example has not been . 
without evil effects. Nevertheless this is still one of the best 
missions in the North West. 

The five-day retreat preached by His Excellency was most 
edifying. There was a general Communion nearly every day 
and at the end ninety were confirmed. The candidates were 
of all ages for never before had a bishop appeared in that 
place. 

Father Guilloux went back to Lake Pelican after the retreat 
and the Bishop went on alone toward Nelson-House passing 
through a succession of lakes, rivers and portages, the sweets 
of which he had so often tasted as a simple mis.sionarv • 


He arrived at his destination on August 25 after many 
fatigues and some mischances. The aged Father Lecoq who had 
come from Norway House was waiting^ there for him. The 
T.atholics from the surrounding country had been assembled 
for some time to await the arrival 6f "The Great Prayer Chief”. 
Unfortunately the greater number of them had had to leave 
before his arrival, for famine reigned at Nelson-House. But the 
greater number of them returned as soon as tbey heard of his 
arrival. Several Protestants who joined with them came to 
assist at the ceremonies which surprised them mightily. 

It happened that there was a Protestant minister who was 
disquieted on account of a dream that he had had some time 
before. He would relate it to everyone who wished to hear it. 
It seems that he had dreamed that he was dead, and that his 
soul in the midst of dense shadows was seeking the gates of 
Heaven. He ended by finding it after a long search, but St. 
Peter stood on guard at the entrance. “Who are you?” he asked 
the minister. “I am the Methodist Minister from Nelson- 
House.” Go away quickly. Go down there where you can see 
the big fire.” As he went very unenthusiastically toward the 
fire indicated, he saw Father Bonald arrive all luminous, and 
dressed in whjte. "Ah!” said St. Peter, “you are Father Bonald, 
Catholic missionary priest?” “Yes.” “All right, come right in; 
we like to receive people like you.” | 

T his dream made a deep impression upon the minister 
who. Bishop Charlebois tells us. seemed to have a faint desire 
to become a Catholic. We dp not know what became of these 
faint desires, but they doubtlessly caused the dispositions which 
incited him to lend his canoe so graciously for the transpor¬ 
tation of the Bishop and Father Lecoq all the way to Cross 
Lake. 

They left Nelson-House in the minister’s canoe on August 
29 for the retreat had to be shortened a little because of the 
famine. After a painful and exhausting trip the Bishop and 
Father Lecoq came to Holy Cross Mission at Cross Lake on 
September 2. Old Father Bonald awaited them there with all 
the surrounding Catholics, and a good gumber of the ProVgs- 
tants also, for they all wanted to welcofne the Bishop whoi^i 
had knnwn. loved, and esteemed as a missionary. 
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As we have already seen, Father Charlebois in 1898 had 
been the first Catholic priest to visit that place in which he 
ardently desired to establish a mission. He had even made a 
rather long stay there at the beginning of 1901, and it was 
there that he had received the first Protestant adjurations. But 
precisely at the moment when he was arranging tojsfve there. 
Archbishop Langevit^of St. Boniface had sent Father Bonald 
and the newly ordained Father Beys to Cross Lake which was 
within his territory.'And thus it was they who founded this 
mission in the autumn of 1901. Father Beys went to found the 
mission at Norway-House soon afterward, and Father Lecoq 
came to assist Father Bonald at Cfoss Lake, while Father Lecoq 
replaced Father Beys at Norway-House. 

Bisho|3 Charlebois contented himself this time with preach¬ 
ing a tridtium after which he confirmed 81 persons, all con¬ 
verts from Protestantism. Others might have been confirmed 
but they were away. 

When the triduum was finished, on the morning of Sep¬ 
tember 5, Father Lecoq left Cross Lake to go and prepare for 
the coming of the Bishop to Nor>vay-house. The Bishop did 
not leave until the afternoon, but as his men w^e better 
rowers than those of Father l,ecoq, thapriest reached Noway 
House only one hour ahead of the B^islfop. Thus there wp no 
reception because there had been no time to prepare it. 1 

■This mission lies at the spot where the Nelson River fpsues 
from Lake Winnipeg. It was founded in 1906 by Father Beys in 
the midst of a completely Protestant district. Father Lecoq 
assisted by Father Thomas and Brother A. Gauthier, was its 
director in 1911. There were also four Sisters there, Oblates 
of the Sacred Heart, who had started an Indian boarding 
school. But the Methodists who had a school also, intrigued 
with the Government so well that it refused to recognize the 
Catholic .school. For this reason 'it had been transferred to 
Cross Lake, although that place was much less suitable than 
Norway-House for a school of'this kind, as we shall have occa 
sion to see later on. 

On September 2, after only three days at Norway-House, 
t!ie Bishop left in the company of Father Turquetil who had 
irtiiTTiprl from his great journey to Churchill, and rejoined 



His Excellency. He vv;is to .u-onipany liim all the way to I e 
Pas wheT-e thf-y would discuss plans to be tipdcrtaken in con 
nection with tltp, pioj^cted cstahlisltment of the Fsquitttanx 
ttiicsion. ^ 

1 be return trip to Ee Pas turned out to be difficult. The 
travellers were almost stopped by a storm of wind an'd rain 
upon Lake VVinnipeg. The trip to Grand Rapids which ordi 
narily takes two days took then seven days. They<T?ftd to 
remain at (irand Rapids for six days instead of the two wRidi 
Bishop fdrarlebois had irnended, because they could not find 
a canoe to carry then to I .e Pas. Wind and rain came to stop 
them agaitr as they were ascending the Grand Rapid itself, 
and upon Getlai t aVp It was Orrober 1, when the Bishop 
>' ar hed t'.e Pas. 

This epis^pal jf'urney had taken him four months and 
a half during^whirh he had had no r^st, for they had been 
forever travelling, often obliged to sleep in a tent under the 
most painful conditions and his arrival at the various missions, 
far from affording him any opportunity to relax had on the 
(ontrary rmly added ^o his fatigues, as we have seen in the 
preceding pages, Sermon.s, catechism lessons, confessions, had 
taken all of his tiirie without taking into account the innume¬ 
rable palavers with the Indians who were always the more 
anxious to make themselves heard the le.ss they had to say. 
Bisf'op Gharlebois had worked hard all durirrg his missionary 
life, b'lt we believe that he had never been confronted with 
surh a task as this, his first epi.scopal visitation 

He thus coriclndes his accotmt of it: I travelled three 
hundred miles by train, eighty miles in a carriage without 
springs, two thou.sand miles in canoes, frotn forty ta fifty miles 
on foot in the portages across the forests. 1 slept upon the 
ground sixty times under the shelter of a little tent, and I 
celebrated Mass as many times under the same tent. I visited 
fourteen mission stations with a population of four thousand 
and five hundred Catholics. Six of these missions had never 
before been visited by a bishop. I preached seven retreats of 
from four to six days each, and confirmed eleven hundred 
Indians whose good dispositions edified rrie more than a little. " 
I aken alone this simjde 'tatemept is suffi.<"ien4lv eloquent, 
1,1,1 rristx.p prprr, rnv I n'ne pninfd tO notf the small 




number of missionaries. The Indians in ten o< » impor 

tant pagan or Protestant centres are asking for a 
priest, and I have no one whom I ran send to them. 

The foundation of a mission in the Esquimau v <onntrv 
is very urgently needed." (DSbuls.. . pp. 99-100.) 

The efff)rt to find missionaries, and to procure tf'e neces 
sary means for the founding of thes" missions, such was the 
end that Ri,shop Cbarlebois proposed to himse'f, and pursued 
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Joiirnpyn CorrpBpondence — Variomi Foundation* 

(lQn-1923) 


On his return from the great tour of the rhissions on 
October 1, Bishop Charlebois again took possession of his 
famous episcopal palace which measured fourteen feet square! 
Besides His Excellency, this palace h§d to house Fathers Fafard. 
Husson, and Turquetil. The new residence begun the preced 
ing spring, at the same t^e as the combination school-cathe 
dral, was not yet finished. Toward the end-of the month both 
buildings were ready, but the Bishop was absent while the 
moving took place, for he had left on October 2 for Ottawa, 
where he had to negotiate with the Government on behalf of the 
Keewatin schools, a highly important question for the Catholics 
of the new Vicariate. 

Until 1912, Keewatin, which has since been separated from 
the civil province of Manitoba, was a part of the unorganized 
North Western Territory, and depended directly upon the Fed? 
ral Government at Ottawa. A special clause in the statutes posi 
tively recognized the equality of rights of both Catholics and 
Protestants as far as education was concerned. There had been 
talk of annexing Keewatin to ManitobaHn 1911 when a govern¬ 
ment proposition of this had been laid before Parliament, but 
this project did not at all consider the educational rights of the 
Catholic minority. According to the bill, once the annexation 
had been made, Keewatin would be legally subject to the Ma 
nitoba educational laws. This .legislation was a crying injustice 
to the Catholics. It permitted them to haVe their own schools 
provided that they supported them from their own money, 
while theySiad at the same time to pay taxes destined for the 
So-called public schools, which is to say the Protestant schools. 
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when they "ftr iu>t unrcr Thm tltry u'Ptp rompr1l«*rl to pay 

f'virp nVPT. 

It was io order to try and prevent this inpistire that Bishop 
r.harlehois undertook that journey to Ottawa, and that he 
,started such an active campaign of petitions and protestations 
jj'i which he was strongly supported hv thp valiant Archbishop 
“I luaex iri of St Bonifare. 

Tn spite Of all those efforts, the conservative government of 
Ottawa, yielding to tht' threats and clamours of the fanatical 
Orangemen of Ontario and Manitoba, refused to amend jthe 
bill which passed without modification, and so to speak; without 
opposition through the Chamber and the Senate. Under these 
circumstances the deputies and ministers of the Catholic con- 
scry^ative party, for the pretended interests of the party, betrayed 
the cause of the Catholics of Keewatin. as the liberal ministers 
and deputies had betrayed those of Manitoba in 1896; and tho.se 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan in 190,5. This conduct had pro 
h’undly shocked and-paiped Bishop Charleboi.s. 

Meanwhile the,two ^^uilctings we saw beginning at Le Pas 
were almp^fr.finished at the middle of October. As we have said, 
one of them was to serve'^s an episcopal residence, and the other 
as a temporary cathedfaschool, and hospital. Before the Bis 
hops returiys, fre^ Ottawa, the episcopal residence had been 
moved from thd little shack in which we saw him installing 
himself in MafrH, and Father Fafard took po.s.session of the new 
residence. The finst Mass in the new temporaTy cathedral was 
celebrated on .October 2?. 

Four Cr^Nuns from St. Uyacinthe arrived at Le-Pas during 
April 1912- f^e was to teach, and the other three to conduct the 
hospital. I^t l^ev very soon discovered that the hospital was 
badly situated,' being in the same building with the school and 
the cathedral. The Bishop therefore resigned the episcopal resi 
dence to the Sisters, for their convent and hospital, and installed 
himself In the other building. 

The costs of these two buildings were not half paid, apd 
Bishop Charlebois once again wrote to his benefactors to excite 
their generosity, and implore their help. ITe took advantage 
of his iourncy to f frtawa to g- to Montreal and Quebec to solicit 
Ilw Iwtp .,nH ,„„,t sav that he 
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was more successful in this than he had been with the poHti 
cians, for although he did not receive enough to pay all hie 
debts, he was at least enabled to pay a good part of .them. 

Father Turquetil, who had returned with Bishop Charle 
bois to Fe Pas, had given a favorable report on the establishment 
of a mission among the Esquimaux, but nothing could be de 
cided upon immediately, so, as soon as the ice had opened up 
the winter roads. Father Turquetil set out again for Reindeer 
Lake. He left Le Pas on December 9, 1911. 

The foundation of an Esquimaux mission at Che.sterfield 
Inlet was not decided upon until February l.’i, 1912, by the 
Council of the Vicariate. Father Turquetil was immediately 
sent for but he stayed at Le Pas only a few days. He left for 
Montreal on March 9 to try and gather up some alms, and to 
procure supplies for the future mission. Everything had to be 
transported by water, building supplies, food, provisions, and 
coal, for, as Father LeBlanc, who was Father Turquetil’s first 
issociate, wrote: “One could not find two little pieces of wood 
to make a small cross in all the Chesterfield country.” 

Father Turquetil with his companion Father I.eBlanc. who 
had recently arrived from France, embarked on July 24, 1912. 
upon the "Nascopie”, a Hudson Bay boat which was carrying 
the supplies for several of the Company’s posts in the Bay at 
the same time. The voyage was rather rough amid the floating 
ice, and it was not until September 3 that they were able to 
land at Chesterfield Inlet, where they were to found the mi.ssion 
of Our Lady of Deliverance. We cannot follow their work of 
installation, nor their material nor moral building here. It must 
suffice to record that the first moments were very painful, and 
that in spite of the zeal of both missionaries, I was nearly ten 
years before they ha4,,the consolation of making even one con 
version. We shall meet with diem later an. 

Bishop Charlebois visited all his missions again in 1912, with 
the exception of Reindeer Lake, and perhaps Cross Lake. 
During the winter he visited Cumberland and Lake Pelican, 
and between May ar^d September he visited the district o| He 
cL la Crosse. Considering the multiplicity of his occupations it 
is evident that an annual visitation of all his missions was an 
impossibility. So during the following year he contented himself 
with visiting the missions of the North and Fast only H'’ visited 



the Westerh district again in lOH. Onc' ran easily see that with 
the new n’issinns he was about to open in the East, visitation of 
the North ancf Fast dtning tire same year would keep him away 
•oolong. 

Starting from ldl5 the visitation of the Virariate was divided 
into three part'- 1. The Western district: Oeen Lake, Beauval, 
Tie ,1 la Lrosse Portage 1 a l-odie, and the new missions to be 
(reat<-d in this district; 2 The Northenr district: Cumberland, 
lake Pelican. Reittdeer I.ake. Pakitawagan, and, later on. 
Sturgeon 1 anding; 3. The Eastern district: Norway-House, 
Cross Lake. Nelson House, and a little later. Island Lake, and 
find s Lake. Thus the visitation of each mission every three 
years during the whole of Bishop ('harlebois' epi.scopacy was 
assured Rut visits were even more frequent in .some of the mis 
sions when extraordinary reasons demanded it. 

W'e see Bishop Charlehnis making his first ad limina visit in 
101?. the ' isit that every bishop must rnake every five years 
to aive an ac< ount of liis diocese to the Holy Father. He left 
for Rome on October 4, a little while after his return from 
Pottage La T.oche. and he did rmt return until April 1, IPl-l. 
The length of this journey was owing to the apostolic tour 
tvhich he was .asked to make among the colleges and seminaries 
of Erance and Belgium, for the ptrrpo.se ftf exciting vocations 
for the Tt'issions. In spite of his titnidity and repugnances, he 
accepted these invitations with a devotion which under the 
c ircumstanc es might very well he described as heroic. “It was 
a liard task for me. ’ he said to his missionaries on his return 
home. Birt wherever he spoke he made a good impression. 
Father Bernard C.M.T.. superior of rhe Oblate Scholasticate in 
Liege, wrote to Father Dorois. the Assistant General: “ifrmade 
the great figtire of Bishop Grandin live again in the seminaries. 
If more vcrcatioirs do not come following the visit of this last 
one, times must have changed. The vocations came, and were 
fairly numerc'us, hut Bishop Charlebois profited very little by 
thern, chiefly on account of the Great War whicJi broke in 
the following yeaT and was the cau.se of a veritable hetacomb 
fif inis'ionaries and mi.ssion students for four long years. 

He returned from his vwit to pius X strengthened and very 
much echfi- d by the Holy F-ther's kindne.ss. “I have already 
' 'r'.I - I - in! u "■' - I ' b r'f \ <>n about the happinflss 





I exp^TieiKed in this \isit, he wrote to his missionaries "The 
Popp is interested in yom missions: lie loves you, and blesses 
you... I feel sure that this blesdng from the Pope, who is a 
saint, will bring you: happiness, and produee a salutary effect 
upon your people. Jri return let us love the Pope, and labor to 
make him beloved.'W to love the Pope i<! to love Ood H'im 
self. (Cirrul. No. 6.) 

T he poor Bishop found an enormous accumulation of mail 
on his return to I.,e Pas. and it came as much from his friends 
and benefar tors as from his missionaries. TTe set to work upon it 
at once reading every letter, and replyintr to each with care. It 
is our conviction that never during the whole of his life, did 
he leave a letter unatiswered, no matter how humble the writer, 
or insignificant the subject of which it treated. TTe received 
dozens of letters every day; at ('.hristnias or New Year they 
often exceeded a hundred. Whenever a journey of several 
months (aused this correspondence to accumidate upon his 
desk, one may judge of the vvork needed in order to straighten 
it all out. Nevertheless he read them all, and answered them all. 
And he replied as completely and rts calmly as though he had 
nothing else to do but reply to that one alone. Never was there 
a sign of impatience in his replies; never a complaint about the 
number of letters! to which he must reply, except that sometimes 
in writing to ftis missionaries, to whom he spoke more freely, 
when it happened that he was writing; "I am not writing; to von 
at length todav because I am very busy ' 

But is was only when the letters were either unimportant, 
or very .serious an^demanding a lengthy reply, that he did that, 
and so he deferred giving them the reply they called for. until 
he had^ momenl^fo reply peacefully During the whole of his 
episcopate, he took pains to keep in touch with eaoh of them 
by letters in vkhKn he answered their doubts, and gave them 
practical direcMohs upon the manner of their lives and the 
ways i'h which’/they should conduct their missions, according 
to the case pr^st'nted to his judgment. Could all those letters 
be assembledvih one volume they would form a comprehensive 
book of in.ytructions that would be practical as regards the direc 
tion and administration of mi.ssions. There is already a codec 
tion of his circulars, a verv precious mine of material, but these 






that his private letters 


rpiarter of the prartiral rlirertions 
( f'ntain. 

In order to face this enormous work, Bishop Charlebois 
continued to rise an hour before the rest of the community, 
recited his breviary, assisted at the prayers and meditation, and 
then celebrated his Mass. After breakfast, that is to say toward 
eight o’clock, he went to his desk until the hour for the particu 
lar examination, a quartet of an hour before noon. After dinner 
there was a quarter of an hour's siesta, and then he returned to 
his desk until the six o’clock prayer time. After night prayers 
he continued to work at his desk until ten or eleven o’clqck. 
Hp never varied this routine, not even when he had to preside 
at ceremonies in the cathedral at ten or eleven in the morning. 
o,r when he arrived home late at night after a long and fatiguing 
journey. He always rose at the same hour. The only recreation 
he took was splitting the wood for heating right beside the door 
of the episcopal residence, or working in the garden for half 
or three quarters of an hour a day. When the desk work was 
not so pressing he sometimes devoted half a day to these works. 

Writing about this, a Presentation Sister says: “We were 
just about to store our first harvest of vegetables in the cellar, 
when the Bishop came along with a wheel barrow. "You 
gathered these vegetables, my good Sisters, but T will carry them 
in and put them in the cellar with the help of your 'boys’, and 
"e had to give way.” 

He was very often distracted by visitors. When they were 
white he made no trouble about cutting the interview short, 
or in passing them on to one of his asS'ista'nts. But it was the 
Indians who disturbed him most frequently. Here, as at Duck 
Lake, or Cumberland, or Lake Pdican, the Indians considered 
him their property and made no bones about coming to see 
him at any hour of the day. In proportion as they had fewer 
things to say, they lengthened these visits, and when they had 
something, trying not to say it. In case there was anything 
really serious to talk over, it was their custom to talk quite use 
lessly for at least a good half hour before coming to the point. 
The good Bishop who was always so busy listened patiently and 
sweetly to all this wordiness. He was like a good grandfather 
who wa' phased to let his grandchildren tyrannize over him. 
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At times, fur all that, when the rvoth pressed too hard, he 
grew impatient, so long as the Indians were not around. It 
is not reasonable,” he said, "they disturb me for nothing and 
hinder me from working. If they come again, I will not see 
them. Send them away as best you can; do not let them disturb 
me. ■ Birt should he hear them talking in the Cree language itvj- 
the reception room, he went down in a hurry without waiting 
to be called, and he gave the Indian as long an audience as he 
'vas pleased to make it. 

The ordinary termination to every visit was the giving of 
some help to the visitor. The Indians always asked for some 
thing and Bishop Charlebois did not know how to refu.se when 
they asked for charity. At other times the Bishop found himself 
(barged with a commission which obliged him to undertake 
a frequently complicated correspondence in the Indian’s favor; 
that much was added to his already overwhelming burden. He 
(ontinued a correspondence in this way for years upon years 
and formed a regular brief, for the return of the value of her 
script out of which she bad been swindled, to a half-breed of 
Reindeer Lake. Afterward he undertook overture after over 
ture to prevent a Cree of Pakitawagan from being dispossessed 
of a mine which he had discovered. It was the same in many 
other cases, cases less important and complicated, but whose 
multiplicity added a no less heavy burden to his labors. 

Besides, when on his travels he found some poor child 
whose religious instruction had been more or less neglected, he 
did his best to have him sent to the hospital where he would 
leave everything else for half an hour of catechism, until he was 
sufficiently instructed in the truths of Faith. He sometimes had 
as many as three or four of these children there at the same 
time. If an Indian were sick in the hospital the Bishop under¬ 
took to visit and console him, hear his confession, and in case 
of danger, administer the last sacraments. 

When in spite of all these interruptions he finished putting 
his correspondence in order, and settling the affairs belonging 
to the administration, he would set off to vjsit one or more of 
the little posts that depended directly upon thFckthedral parish: 
Barrows, Pine Bluff, Cedar Lake, or Grand Rapidi. He usualh 
made these journeys on snow-shoes, or in a canoe,' as in former 
years. This he continued to do until his death, for it wa,s while 


on one of tiips il>:n lif> WAt :oia>lefl t)V tlip illness of which 

he died. 

When setting out on one of these expeditions he never failed 
to take with him some packages of linen destined for the most 
necessitous of tliose v'hom he was to visit. This linen was pro¬ 
vided by his friends and benefactors in Lower Canada and 

the United States. It was the evident result of what he had 

named the 'Work of Old Linen", that we have already seen 

liim ttying to organi/e when he was a missionary in Cum¬ 
berland. When the ra.se containing this old linen arrived, it 
nas he himself who unpacked it, arranged and ticketed each 
article in a cottier of the attic, where he would go himself to 
fetch them for distribution to the various missions, or to his 
Indian visitors, according to their needs, or their requests. 

The next building after the Bishop’s house and the hospital 
at I." Pas was the presbytery at Portage La Loche, to replace 
the miserable hut" of which we heard in the last chapter, the 
hut in which nevertheless Father P^nard and Brother Pioger 
had spent so many happy hours. Father Girard came to lend 
a hand to Father Pf^nard in 1912 and old Brother Is. Lapointe 
'und'rtook to build them a castle.' They took possession of the 
new building during the winter of 191.^, but the .so called 
castle was not finished inside for the want of planks, and that 
work was not done until much later, so that the cold made 
himself 'piite at home there. All these drawbacks make Father 
P^nard, who was not particularly friendly toward progress, 
sav that they were better off in the old hut 

Father Renatid settled at Pakitawagan in 1913. Hitherto 
there had been no resident mission there. The good dispo¬ 
sitions f>f his people brought many consolations to the mis¬ 
sionary; but from the material point of view this mission was 
poverty personified. 

Father Fafard was obliged to leave Le Pas and return to 
the Fast in the TTecember of 1914. He had fulfilled the func¬ 
tions of administrator of the cathedral parish: now he was worn 
out by age and sickness Hi.s departure was very painful to 
Bishop Charlebois for he had been his right hand, and he was 
nut replaced until Father Joseph Guy arrived in the follow¬ 
ing year This young mi.ssif>nary arrived full of health and 
^I'^ufjth -rurl during htc firi- rr-its as administrator delegated 
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vicar, and procurator, he rendered the greatest service to Ris 
hop Charlebois, and the whole Vicariate. Father 6uy wa.s the 
future Vicar Apostolic of Grouard, and was promoted in 19‘'f7 
to be Bishop of Gfavelbourg. 

When the Archbishop of Montreal asked the Vicar Apos 
tolic of Keewatin to share with him "the sacred task of confir 
mations". in the city and suburbs of Montreal, he replied affir 
matively. From there, with the authorisation of the bishops, 
he toured the other eastern dioceses, particularly those of 
Sherbrooke and St, Hyacinthe. At the invitation of the pastors he 
went to sing pontifical Mass, and preach about his missions 
\chose needs both in personnel and material, he made known 
in the principal churches. Thus these apostolic tours enabled 
him to gather considerable alms for the support of his mis¬ 
sions, and to bring to light many vocations of priests and lay 
brothers. These activities wearied him a great deal. Never- 
theless he continued in them faithfully from 191.5 until and 
including the year of his death. He would leave T,e Pa^rdw;ing 
Lent, or immediately after Faster, return in the beginning of 
June, rush through his coTrespondenre. and then set off on his 
own pastoral visitation. 

While he was administering confirmation in Montreal, an 
internal trouble from which he had suffered for a long while 
obliged him to take a cour.se of a severe treatment. During the 
same period Archbishop Langevin of St. Boniface also came 
to the Hotel Dieu to be taken care of. But his illne.ss was too 
far advanced and a few days later he surrendered his beautiful 
soul to God, while Bishop Charlebois was not able to be with 
him in his last moments. 

That death was a hard blow for him; "I have lost my father", 
he wrote to Father Myre, and this sorrow added to the weak 
ness caused by his own trouble, threw him into a sort of discou 
ragement from which only his spirit of faith and confidence in 
God were able to withdraw him. Although only imperfectly 
recovered himself, he insisted upon atcompanying the body ol 
the venerable Archbishop from Montreal to St. Boniface, where 
he assisted at the very impressive funeral services. 

He was back in Le Pas on June 26 and the arrival of Father 
f-uy who was to replace Father Fafard on July 'b gave him hack 





Ills courage. He did not stay long to keep the new coiner com 
pany. He set out for Cross Lake on July 16 and from thence to 
Port Nelson, and ChostrTfield, ihe Fsquimaux mission. He went 
as far as Winnipeg by the railroad, and from there, crossing Lake 
Winnipeg in a steamboat, he arrived at Cross Lake Mission on 
Inly 22. ' ■ 

He found them building a boarding school for Indian 
iliildren at Government cost. This school was originally to have 
been at Norway-House where the Oblate Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart had already begun one in a small way. But the Methodist 
ministers made such an outcry against it that the Government 
had refused to build, or to permit the building of such a school 
at Norway House for fear of their coming into competition with 
the Methodist school. So the Sisters had been obliged to move 
to Cross Lake, where building was actively proceeding under 
the direction of the lay Brothers, A. Gauthier and Cordeau. But 
the "school was not ready for ina.uguration at the time of the 
Bishop s arrival. That would take place in the following vear. 
He ther’efore contented himself with preaching a ten-day retreat 
to the assembled Indians who were awaiting his visitation. 

His F.xcellencv left Cross 1 ake on .August 2 and pushed 
toward Port Nelson, stopping by York Factory. Pa.ssing through 
a series of more or le.ss large lakes, by means of more or less 
long difficult portages, and little rivers more or less navigable, 
the Bishop and the two Indians who were accompanying him 
dropped into the Hayes River and shot its hundred and thirty 
rapids without serious damage arriving at York Factory on 
August LS. This is a celebrated post in the annals of the Hud.son 
Bay Company, becatise it was the central point of the trade 
between England and the Canadian North West; it is situated 
at the mouth of the Hayes River into Hudson Bay. 

T he Bishop had arranged to continue his way from there to 
Port Nelson, situated at the mouth of the river of the same 
name, by sea. He arrived there in the evening of August 14. 

At that time the Federal (iovernraent was trying to make a 
big port at the entrance of the Nelson River, which was destined 
later to serve as a railroad terminus at Hudson Bay, and to take 
care of shipping from the high seas. No shipping of even 
medium tonnage had e\er been able to approach within ten 
t.f ti><- nviuth of tlu- NelsoT* without being engulfed in 
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the mud tliat was brought down by the streams of the Resf 
River, and the Saskatchewan, and deposited in the Bay. The 
building of a great harbor in the midst of this mud was tliere 
fore a verftable utopian plan to the politicians at Ottaw^. They 
were forced to abandon it after many of their millions had 
been swallowed up in the waters of the Bay. In the end, 
common sense prevailed, and the beautiful natural port ol 
Churchill was chosen for the railroad termintis. 

They were working on Port Nelson in 1915. There were a 
thousand workmen employed and they were of all languages 
and every nation. Among them were three hundred Catholics, 
the greater nhmber of them happy to take advantage of the 
Bishop’s visit to approach the saci;ament.s which had not been 
possible for them for a long while. 

The missionary bishop spent three days among these good 
people, and on the-morning of the ISth he set out once more 
for York Factory. It had been arranged that a boat should 
leave for Chesterfield on the following day, and-as there are 
only twenty miles between Port Nelson and York Factory, the 
Bishop anti his c^ompanions believed they might easily cover 
them in one day. But the sea being too rough would not permit 
them to stand off in the open, so they had to hug the coast where 
the water was not deep enough for navigation, and they had to 
Walk and tow their boat. It was a difficult walk, too, for if there 
were five or six inches of water on top, there were five or six 
inches of mud underneath. A puff of wind having carried awa^ 
the Bishop’s hat, he started to pursue ithe fugitive. Far from 
regaining possession of it, 'he fell full length in the mingled 
water and mud and had a great deal of trouble to extricate 
himself. He succeded after a while in getting up, but he was 
covered with mud from head to foot. After spending some 
time in clearing it out from his eyes, nose, and mouth, he said 
goobye to his hat and proceeded on his way. A little further 
on, he discovered that he had left his pastoral ring in the tnud 
where he had fallen. That was a sad loss to him. Meanwhile 
the ti^e had goneVut leaving them,‘high and dry’, if one could 
say that in the middle or the mud. They had to wait until the 
next tide to continue j^eir walk, under the same conditions ks 
before. The new tide,tarried them* to within six' miles of York 
Factory and the Bishop, in order not to miss the boat, left the 




men tliere and walking on in tlie'nnid anrived at tlie fort 
hiokcn with fatigue, only to lea-in that the boat having advanced 
its sailing bv a (lay. bad already started the day before. So all 
his fatigties had been useless and he had missed his trip to 
('.hesterheld. 

'TTie zealous pastor was grieved at the impos.sibility of 
\isiting the two missiotiai ies in C.hesterfield. They had been 
enjoying a too complete solitude for three years, in the midst 
('f the Fsquimanx who still clung to their paganism, not one 
of them having thus far profited by the graces of salvation 
offered to them, A visit from their bishop would have strength^ 
cried these poor missionaries, and it might even have impressed 
the natives, if the very sight of so many appar^t useless sacri 
lites had not discouraged the Bishop himself aTOs,;^ecided him 
to retail the missionaries from that place, for he ha^so much 
need of them elsewhere. But Providence directs everything 
for the best even when upsetting the best and seemingly most 
useful plans. In the end he^ad to stark back again over the 
same road and following the same route as in coming. The only 
difference was that instead of descending the hundred and 
thirty rapids of the Hayes River, they had to. ascend them, a 
little harder if it was rather less dangerous. 

T he Bishqp got back to Cross Lake on September 3 ant^ set 
off agaia on the .'ith. After a rather stormy pas.sage of Lake 
Winnipeg he arrived at Grand Rapids on the 14th. He stopped 
there for a few days preaching ancl catechising the Catholics of 
the place. He was back again in Le Pas on September 2.5th, 
after accompli.shing the most painful iourney of his whole 
episcopal career.” {Notes de voynge.) 

Bishop Charlebois had not recovered from the trouble 
which had obliged him to go to Montreal at the time of 
Archbishop Langevin’s death in.the preceding spring. -During 
the trip to Fort Nelson this trouble increased, and he was 
obliged to go East again at the beginning of February 1916, 
where he underwent a serious operation, that nearly cost him 
bis life. He remained at the hospital over six weeks, and was 
still very weak when he left it in April for the home of one of 
his sisters, Madame Pigeon, where he remained to convalesce 
for about |wo weeks. Then, scarcely recovered, he set to work, 
seeking for help for his poor missfons. in-Montreal and in some 
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Other flioi cses f)f the Province of Qucltet. He was back again 
at I,e Pas where a great deal of work awaited hiniAon June 3. 

As soon as he h,ad regulated his correspondence and settled 
his urgent busine^^, he set out to visit his Northern missions. 
Caimberland, Lake Pelican, Pakitawagan, and Reindeer L.ake. 
On his return at the beginning of August, h? found the new 
school building, which had been begun in the spring, now 
well advanced,;-The'building of this school had b^com^urgent, 
for the hall whi<JTi-''$erved as a class room at th^^B^op’s House 
Cathedral-SchQdl had become much too small.^*'’’^ 

This year saw the blessing and solemn ina^uration of 
the Cross Lake School. 7'oward April 20 the Bishop went to 
St. Boniface from whei^ he started on the 30th at the head of 
a large party of priests, religious and distingui.shed lay people. 
They emb^^d upon the boat Wolverine, crossed Lake Win 
nipeg and-^Sved at Cross Lake on September 2nd where the 
people wereastonished to receive a visit from s”o many dikin- 
guished personages. ^ 

The bless-ing of the school took place on the following day, 
which was September 3rd. It was designed to shelter a hundred 
Indians, This extraordinary and very imposing ceremony 
catfsed great astonishment among the Indians in this out of the 
way country, and was a gre.at joy to Bishop Charlebois. (See 
Clorhes de St. Boniface, 1916, pp. 290-298.) 

This joy was soon changed to bitter sorrow, for news arrived 
of the death of poor Father LeBlanc at sea, while returning 
from the Esquimaux in an effort to recove|^his strength broken 
by the fatigues and privations he had suffered in the inhospi¬ 
table clima,te, where he had passed four long years. Buy it 
seen\s as though his death was the signal for the graceJ of 
cont^rsions among the poor E.squimaux. These rebels against 
grace began to be converted iri the following year. \ 

The devoted pastor made another journey during the July^ 
of 1917. This time it was to visit the devoted workmen at Port 
Nelson, but inptetid of making the trip by--wateT he took the 
railrdad from Le Pas to Hudson Bay. The line was far from 
being finished, but it was opfen for traffic for 332 miles. He was 
accompanied by his nephew to this point, the scholastic. 
Brother Martin Lajeunesse, O.M.L, who had been obliged to 
injerrupt his studies on account of his health and had come 



to the West to try arid get his strength hark, Rrothev Martiti 
had \s’anted to arrompany his uncle to tlie end of the trip, but 
when it became necessary to ta^e to a cutter which was too 
small to carry four persons, the Bishop embarked alone and 
Brother Martin went back to Le Pas by the next train. 

This journey was again very painful and fatiguing^for the 
missionary bishop. Writing to his niece. Sister St. Ovide, a few 
(lavs after his return, he says' "1 nearly failed to come back 
mvself, I had a good trip from the point of view of souls, other 
wise it was a miserable journey, and very fatiguing. 1 was obliged 
to walk forty miles in mud and water, T got home here very ex 
hansted." 

While he was still at Port Nelson, he heard by wireless of the 
death oThis sister, Alma, the mother of the two Fathers Pi 
geon. O.M.I., one oPivhom was to perish later on in a snow-storm 
in the Esquimaux country. The death of this sister was very 
painful to the heart of Bishop Charlebois, for when she was still 
a child, the mother of the family died and this sister had so to 
speak served as a mother to him and his younger brothers. "You 
can understand”, he ■wrote to his cousin Sister St. Edwige, of 
the Grey Nuns of Montreal, "that this unexpected death has 
stricken me with consternation. I have lost my second mother. 
My heart was. and still is, very much grieved. We may believe 
that the good God loves us since He does not spare tis trials" 
(I.etter to Sister St. Edwige.) . 

A consolation came to the Bishop in a, visit from his brother 
Father William during October. Father William had come to 
accompany him to Winnipeg where His Excellency had to go 
and submit to another operation which this time was entirely 
successful. 

In the September ot that year Brother Martin Lajeunesse, 
and a Brother of Father Guy, Father Ovide Guy, who some 
years after was himself to enter the Oblate Congregation, went 
to Beauval (still mistakenly called Lake La Plonge) there to 
continue their theological studies under the direction of Father 
P^nard who had just left Portage La Loche for the Indian 
school at Beauval. A few months later Brother Dubeau, and 
then Brother Doyon came to join these two first students. This 
was the beginning of the Schplasticate of St. Teresa of the 
Infant Jesus, which, thanks to its salubrious climate, was to 



enable a nunibci of voung Oblates to continue their studie"; 
without too much difficulty, to the great benefit of Keewatin. 
and even of the neighboring provinces and vicariates. One can¬ 
not help regretting that the lack of a teaching personnel obliged 
the closing of this little scholasticate. 

At the same time that the Beauval scholasticate opened its 
doors the He la Crosse school reopened. This school had been 
fotinded in 1863, and supported by the mission, it was open 
to all the children of theTSBtriqt. But for reasons indicated 
above (see Chapter M).it ina^T^en^emoved in 1906 to BeauvSl, 
and recognized by (he Feder^Government as an Indian board 
ing schobl. From^that time the children of half-breeds, or white, 
could not be adrnitted. The result was that the children of He a 
la Crosse, and the surroundings were without insti@Jction, and 
this for,fen years. That could not go on. Bishop Charlebois began 
in 1916 the Building, under the direction of Father Rossignol, 
of a convent destined to be used as a day and boarding school 
for the white, and half-breed children. All was to be done at the 
charges of the mission.. The work was finished the following 
vear, and in the autumn, four or five Grey Nuns from-Montreal 
came to revive the tradition and continue the work of their pre¬ 
decessors, after a long interruption. It must, have been God’s 
svork for the devil after having done everything possible to 
prevent its revival did everything to destroy it. as we shall see 
later on. 

The personnel of the Bishop’s House moved at the end of 
August from the apartments they had occupied in the building 
which was serving as a provisional cathedral, to install them 
selves in an annex of the hospital, an annex which did duty 
for the etriscopal residence until the building* of the present 
Bishop’s House. This change was made in orde^o leave room 
for the Presentation Sisters, of St. Hyacinthe, whose arrii'al was 
expected. Bishop Gharlebois had learned to appreciate the 
devotedness of these good religious whc;n he was director of 
the Duck Lake School, and they had consented to take care of 
the Catholic School of Le Pas. Six of them arrived ^t the begin- 
ing of September and the school has never ceased-'to prosper 
from that time under their capable direction, it hSs grown so 
much that a few years later it was found necessary to enlarge it 





Fatl'PT I,c Blanc's death had I||t Father Turquetil alone 
among the Fsqninianx. Not finding any companion for him, 
Bishop Charlebois obtained permission from Rome to ordain 
Brother Finger, who before becoming a lay brother had made 
nearly aU of his-theolngical studies. This ordination took place 
on jtine 2rr'T0I8. in the provisional cathedral/St Le Pas. It was 
the first ordinatintr in the Vheariate of K"ewatin. Father Pioger 
started irrirnediatelv for tl>e F-sqnimanv mnntrv accompanied 
by Father T nrqnetil who had come to be Pas in'search of a 
' ornpanion. 

T he end of this year and the beginning of the following 
ooe were saddened by the ravages of the Spanish grippe which 
took more victims in the whole world than the Great Wai^ 

'A proof," said Bishop Gharlebois, “that God is not short of 
punishments with which to chaStire the impiety of men." Un¬ 
fortunately men would not understand. It was a case of savin ', 
with .Scripture- "They have eyes and see not, and ears and they 
Itpir not and reason to act foolishly... and they still do it. 

tn spite of the Spani.sh gri^e the Bishop journeyed to lie 
a la Grosse in December to ordain Brother Dubeau who was 
making his theologieal.studies at Beanval. The ordination .took 
place on January 6, 1919 in the church of He a la Crosse before 
a numerous congregation of Indians and half-breeds eagerly 
desirous of seeing this imposing ceremony svhich they had never 
seen before. The Bishop on this occasion used the wooden 
crosier that had been made by a lay brother for Bishop Grandin. 
(Codex of Le Pas) 

Bishop Charlebois had been to Munster, Saskatchewan in 
the January of 1920, to confer ordination there for the Bene¬ 
dictine Fathers. From there he went on to Edmonton where 
Archbishop Legal, O.M.I., was very ill. On his returti from tlvs 
journey he was himself a trif]^ ‘grippy’ i.nd very worn om. 
But behold, in the midst of a frightful bli^z.^jj^an Indmi / 
arrived with a dog train asking for a priest to go on^'a two-day f 
trip to administer an old Indian who had not approached the 
sacraments for many years. The Bishop wa^ the only priest 
who could speak Cree and he rnad'e it his duty to go unhesita¬ 
tingly with the Indian. “At that momerit”, writes Sister St. 
D^nat, “the blizzard increased with such violence that it seemed 
like hell let loose. ‘You cannot go in the smte you are in, and 



through such a stoiiii; you will peiish on the way.' they told 
the venerable prelate. Be replied to them with a big smile? 
'Can't you see very welj^that it is the old Chariot who is trying 
to prevent me from going to snatch from him a victim that 
he covets? I arn going, and at o%ce, for the salvation of a soul 
admits of no delay.' 'When he returned three or font days 
afterward his grippe was gone, and he had opened the gates 
of eternal happiness for the poor dying man." (Letter from 
Sr. St. Donat to Bishop Lajeunesse.) Bow many similar stoTie<i(| 
one finds in the life of this courageous apostle. ^ 

This year, 1920, may well be included in those years of 
trial of which we shall hear in the following chapter; he cer¬ 
tainly had so^e very severe ones to undergo that year. The 
first of these was the fire at He k la Crosse convent, which we 
saw him opening in 1917. The fire completely destroyed every¬ 
thing. It happened on the everting of Mauijdy Thursday while 
everyone was assisting at the Boly Bour. The fire Laving broken 
out in the interior of the building the whole place was already 
aTurnace when they saw the flames from the church. They could 
save nothing, not even a poor sick girl whom the Sisters had 
1e|t.‘,in bed when they went to the church. 

"^his .sad news did not reach Bishop Cfiarlebois until he^ 
arrived in Montreal where another, still sadder, awaited him in 
the death of his brother Procula who died on the very, day of 
the Bishop’s arrival, so that he did- not even have the consola¬ 
tion of closing the eyes of this brother whom he loved so tend¬ 
erly. It was April 8. » 

Only a few days later, on April 11 the ordination of Bishop 
Charlebois’ nephew. Brother Martin Lajeunesse took place. 'We 
have already spoklsn several times of hiih who was destined to 
become his uncle’s\oadjutor: and^thgTi his successor, as tbe 
head of the Vicariate Apostolic of '^eewatin thirteen years» 
afterward. Bishop Cnarlebois* chief intention in undertaking, 
this journey had been the sacerdotal ordination of ,this nephew. 
Be had promised himself a great deal of joy and happiness but. 
the double mourning, that at Assumption, and the other at 
lie k }a Crosse, had thrown a heavy mantle of sgdness over the 
robes of joy, and the two families of Charlebois and Lajeunesse 
who had come together for the joys of an ordination were oblig¬ 
ed to assist at a funeral on the following day. “We must admit 


that the joy was not unmixed," they wrote in the Parish Bulle¬ 
tin of St. Peirr, in "iving an areonnt of this ordination. “At the 
very moment the ordination was taking place. Monsieur Procule 
C^rlebois was artually lying dead. He had died on the pre- 
vim^ T hmsday and was lying in his own hoti.se at Assumption, 
just a few steps from the rhurrh, awaiting his requiem Mass 
tvhirh was sung by Bishop Charlebois him.self on the following 
day." (Parish Bulletin of St. Peter, April 18, 1920.) 

T he holv Bishop wrote me abj^t this: “Thus are the joys of 
earth, even the holie.sy'7mesr''a^ mingled with sorrows and 
mourning, in order to/make us understand that we are not at 
Kome here below.” ( . \ 

Putting his whole cVmfidenre iu^God, the Vicar Apostolic Vif- 
Keewatin did not suffet all the^misfortune.y to overwhelm him. 
Tn accord with Father] Rossigi^l he determined to rebuild the 
(onvent and school At Tie A la Cros.se ihamediately. He took 
advantage of hi’s statin the Fast to raise funds for this purpose. 

He returned ten.e Pas at the beginning of May .-and prepared” 
for a pastoral visitation of the He h la Crosse district. He started 
n(T on Mav 17. taking with him his newly ordained nephew. 
Father ATartin Lajeunesse, who was returning to Beauval. The 
journey would have been fairly easy if the Bishop had gone 
diiertly to his western missions, but in order to do a service for 
Bishop Pascal, he agreed to cross the ihissions to the North-of 
the Prince Albert diocese in order to administer Corifirmation.., 
Therefore, instead of going directly to Green Cake, he went by 
way of Battleford frqnf wbFnce TOJirected his steps to Meadow 
Fake. We have already seen that the mad t,o Meadow Lake was 
not exactly a pleasant one even in,ordinary times (see previous 
chaptprV: a ft T f^in the spring of 1920 the continual rains had 
cau^ its lakes and streams to overflow so that the yyhol^quntry 
w^ inundated, bridges were under, water, when they had-^hot 
b^n swept away, and the road was cut into by gullies while 
a|most its entire length was covered by onfe or two feet of muddy 
slater which effectively concealed the gullies. In order not to 
fin., into them the Bishop and his companion had to walk 
ne^y all the time in ice-cold Avater sometimes waist high. 
Wor^ yet, the Bishop caught his foot in some obstruction hidden 
unt^ the water and fell into it fr^I length. He arrived at 
M^dow Take soaked from- head to foot, and half frozen. Fattier 
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Lajeunesse was not much drier, for they had been walking 
under a beating rain. 

Father Waddel. then the director of the Meadow Lake 
School being taken unawares by the arrival of the Bishop whom 
he had not expected so soon, asked if he should ring the 
hell: “No. no, replied the Bishop, go and make a fire, that/is 
more important just now.” Thanks to the clothes Fathler 
Waddel was able to lend them, the travellers were able to dry 
themselves. On the following day the Bishop re.sumed htis 
journey to Green Lake and Beauval after confirming the 
children of the place. 

Setting out from Meadow Lake, one can use a canoe, for 
there is no lack of w^r in the Prairie River, nor in the Reaver 
River, but their position was scarcely more comfortable, for it 
rained the whole way from Meadow Lake to Green Lake, and 
again to ReauVkl. Now it is almost impossible to keep the rain 
off in a canoe, so our travellers continued soaked and shivering 
in their wet clothes. Bishop Lajeunesse telling about this 
journey made in his uncle’s company declares that "he never 
niade a more painful journe-y, not even during the winter.” 

On his arrival at Beauval the Bishop who was quj^e tired 
nut, was obliged to go to bed immediately, being attacked by 
a painful erysipelas, which he bore with a patience that asto¬ 
nished his nurse. Sister Robinson. She made him understand 
the^seriousness of Im condition and the anxiety that the want 
dTa doctor caused her in’the case of such a patient as himself. 

“Do not worry. Sister,’’’ he replied. “Give me whatever you 
wish; I have only to obey. Trfeat me as you would one of your 
Sisters, or a poor Indian. That” comments the Sister, “ made me 
understand ^h^t I was dealing with a real saint, for although 
the sickness and the treatments were very painful he never 
complained,” 

It was the end of June when he returned from this trying 
journey and he rest.ed a little during July, in his usual way, 
which was by working hard. Then he had to go to Rome for, 
his visit ad limina, and to assist at the GenerSf^apter of the 
Oblates which was to be held duringl September. He leh on 
August LS, accompanied by Father Guy, the delegate from^e 
Vicariate to the General Chapter. After the Chapter Father Guy j 
did not return to Keewatin. HeJ^ad only been lent to the 


X'icariate and went back to the Eastern Province to which he 
belonged. He nevertheless continued to render great services to 
the missions, and above all to the, Indian schools, thanks to the 
influence he knew how to exert upon the Federal Authorities 
at Ottawa. His place was filled by Father Bellemare, O.M.I., who 
was pastor, vicar delegate, and procurator from this time. 

The journey to Rome had tired the Bishop exceedingly. 
Above all it was the return made bver a rough sea which 
exhausted him. He suffered from seasickness during nearly the 
"hole crossing He rested from this trying journey when he at 
last teturned to I e Pas on December 21, 1921, by setting himself 
without tniee or mercy to the expediting of several important 
affairs, and the heaped up correspondence that awaited him. 

The old Bishop's House-Hospital-Cathedral Building had. 
become the convent of the Presentation Sisters in 1918. as we 
already know. A single large room in this convent could not 
serve permanently and indefinitely as a cathedral. II was too 
inconvenient, both for the Sisters and for the people. For this 
rea.son. Father \'e7ina. O.M.I.. who had replaced Father Belle¬ 
mare as pastor, began the construction" of the new cathedral 
The works proceeded fast during the summer, and the new 
building was ready trfbe opened for worship in September. It 
is a well proportionedmuilding whose slender steeple dominates 
fire whole town, an edifice worthy to serve as a dwelling, place 
for the Master of the earth. For all that, in order that the me¬ 
mory of the original Bethleheiti inight be urifbrgotten they care¬ 
fully preserved tbe precious first chapel built by Bishop Charle- 
bois in 1897, and in which he was installed irt 1911. It may sitill 
be seen.behind the new Cathedral. 1 

The solemn dedication of the new building was fixgdrfor 
September 13. It was a memorable day in the annals of Le.Pas. 
Both the ecclesiastical and civil authorities of Le Pas wished to 
give the devoted Vicar Apostolic of KeeWatin a marl of their 
admiration and sympathy. Archbishop Beliveau of StrSoniface, 
metropolitan of Keewatin; A,rchbishop Mathieu of‘Regina; 
Bishop Prud’hom.me of Prince Albert; Bishop Budka of the 
Rutheni^rf’ Catholics of Canada; the Honotjable Mr. Bracken, 
Premier of Manitoba; Mr. Campbell, Con^issary of the Go¬ 
vernment; and a crowd of priests, religious arid distinguished 
laity arrived by train the day before. Archbishop Beliveau 


solemnly bussed the new edifice, and Bishop Charlebois sur 
rounded by a numerous gathering of priests, in the presence 
of two archbishops, and two bishops, celebrated the fi.rst pon¬ 
tifical Mass within its walls. Never before had Le Pas witnej^ed 
such a feast, and doubtless it will not do so for a Ibng wjyle. 
Archbishop Beliveau preached in French, and Bishop Pru 
d’homme in Engfisfp 

There were a great many speeches at the banquet that 
followed. Premier Bracken and Mr. Halcrow, Mayor of Le Pas, 
expressed their appreciation of the valiant Vicar Apostolic, 
and their admiration for the work he had accomplished for 
true civilization in the space of only ten years. Archbishop 
Mathieu of Regina emphasized'the happiness caused by the good 
understandfng manifested between the ecclesiastical and civil 
authorities. Finally. Bishop Charlebois in his eloquently simple 
allocution, recalled his first arrival at Le Pas in 1887 (see Part II, 
Chap. I), comparing what then existed with what exists today, 
thanked God to whom all glory belongs. Detailed accounts of tlic 
celebration were given by the papers: Le Devoiri Le Droit; 
La V^rite; Le Patriote de I’Ouest, etc., all of which had sent 
representatives to the ceremonies. 

News came to Le Pas during the April of the following 
year that several missionaries in the He a la Crosse district 
had been very ill with grippe. This was especially true of Por¬ 
tage La Loche where Fathers Ducharme and P^nard had both “ 
been laid up at the same time during several weeks. The Bishop 
made up his mind to go to them at once in spite of the advanced 
season, and although he knew that at that season of the year 
ji£ would mfet but a few'of the Indians. So it happened that he 
undertook this journey for the sole purpose of visiting his sick 
missionaries at Beauval and He a la Crosse, He found every¬ 
body able to get around again, but the news from Portage La 
Loche \yere still bad. They even said that Father Penard who 
had been ill all winter was in a dying condition, but this waW 
a little exaggerated. 

The journey to Portage La Loche was the most difficult 
part of this trip, for neither "boats nor carriages could make if 
at that season, and it was almost impossible to go on foot. But 
the tireless pastor did not hesitate. Walking in frozen water 
and melting snow^ very often, he camg through '^the forest 


thickets to surprise the missionaries at Portage La Loche who 
certainly were not expecting him then. He found Father P^nard 
who was then going out for the first time since the autumn, 
warming himself in the sun, and watching the water flow into 
the little river that ran close by the mission. He was enjoying 
the afternoon when a Montagnais boy came running and crying 
out: “Father, the Bishop is at the Mission and asking for you!” 

Bishop Charlebois’ chief object in making this painful trip 
was to bring out Father P^nard for a little rest supposing him 
to be in condition to bear the transportation. But the person 
interested declared that from the moment he could go out into 
the sunshine and get warm and watch the water running he 
would not be long before he could take his gun and get a few 
ducks, and if that maintained it would complete his convales¬ 
cence. But the Bishop would not listen to a word, and Father 
P^nard had to make up his mind to accompany him. 

The return trip was made more easily for they were able 
to go down the La Loche River in a canoe, and as the snow 
had entirely disappeared from Lakes De Boeuf and Clair, the 
road across the ire was in good condition. It was only necessary 
to be careful of the narrow spots, and one would expect the ice 
on the Creuse River to be not entirely trustworthy, but as long 
as they could travel over the lakes they thought themselves safe. 
The Bishop had his train, and Father P^nard had his, each 
one drasvn by good dogs conducted by a half-breed. So they were 
going in fine style when Father P^nard, who was in the first 
train, noticed that the dogs were walking in water. He called 
to the leader who was standing behind him and he immediately 
stopped the equipage. But in alighting from the train he had 
felt the ice bending under his weight. He had to lie upon his 
stomach and crawl through the rising water to go and half 
turn the dogs. The second leader had done the same for the 
Bishop’s train, but although they took care to keep the two 
teams apart, as they went on they felt that the ice was bending 
under the weight of the two trains. It was only after they had 
gone about two acres that they found solid ice again. 

Did the Bishop recognize the danger through which they 
had just passed? If he did he did not show it, and while his 
three companions looked at one another pale with the alarm 
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they felt, he continued to laugh and joke as though nothing had 
happened. 

How was it that they escaped being sucked under the ice? 
Neither Father P^nard nor the two half-breeds ever understood 
it and we believe that anyone who knows ice conditions in the 
spring in that country will not be able to understand it any 
better. One of the half-breeds said to me recently in speaking 
of the incident: “If the Bishop had not been with us we should 
no doubt have gone to the bottom.” 

Ever since the foundation of the Esquimaux mission, the 
Bishop had earnestly desired to go and visit the priests who 
were laboring so heroically in that difficult post. We saw him 
trying to get there in 1915, but without success. Perhaps the 
difficulties which had prevented the success of that journey 
had been providentfal, for at that time the mission although in 
existence for three years had been entirely fruitless. The enter¬ 
prise seemed destined to certain failure, and it is possible that 
the sight of all the sufferings endured by the two priests, and 
in appearance so uselessly, might have discouraged the Bishop 
and decided him to withdraw his missionaries of whom he had 
so great a need elsewhere. Conditions had greatly changed in 
1923. There was theiTT'nucleus of Christians at Chesterfield, 
still small, but of the first quality, and its future prospects were 
magnificent. 

In addition to his desire to visit this mission of which he 
was the pastor. Bishop Charlebois had another motive for un¬ 
dertaking this journey which was the ordination of Brother 
Lionel Ducharme. This young Oblate had gone there the 
previous year, at the same time as Father Duplain, to go and 
keep company to Father Turquetil, but he was not yet in 
sacred orders. Bishop Charlebois wished to go there and confer 
them upon him. Now the reports concerning this brother in 
the spring had been discouraging. Together with a few Esqui¬ 
maux he had gone to get reindeer meat, and he should have 
returned in from five to six days. At the time of Father Tur- 
quetil’s letter he had been gone for two weeks, and still there 
was no news of him. It was then much to be feared that he had 
been lost in one of the snow-storms which are so terrible in 
those regions, as happened ten years afterward to poor Father 
Henry Pigeon. This want of news disquieted the Bishop very 
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much at the moment of his departure, and kept him in anguish 
through the whole of his journey. 

It was on his return from his trip to Portage La Loche on 
June 6, that he set out for the Esquim&ux country, passing 
through Montreal. 

On the way he heard of the death of his brother Alcide at 
Ville Marie on June 8. This death caused him much Sorrow. 
Among all his brothers the deceased had been one of those 
With whom he had been most familiar in his boyhood days. 
He attended the funeral in the church at Ville Marie on June 
12. From there he went to Montreal where he stayed for,a few 
days to prepare for his journey. He embarked upon the Nascopic 
upon July 14. The Nascopie was then the only boat serving 
the Hudson Bay posts. He was accompanied by Brother Prime 
Girard, on his way to rejoin his former companion, Father 
Turquetil, after a brief absence from Chesterfield. This Brother 
who had already finished his theological studies, and spoke 
Esquimaux perfectly, was to be ordained a priest later on. 

We find in Bishop Charlebois’s notes made upon the road, 
a detailed account of this journey, notes which were published 
in a little book entitled “Chez les Esquimaux’’, in the Land 
of the Esquimaux. We cannot cite all these details here in 
spite of their surpassing interest. Suffice it to say that the 
journey was made under unusual conditions as regards comfort 
and speed. In fact they only took eighteen days to make the 
trip from Montreal to Chesterfield, whereas it ordinarily oc¬ 
cupied thirty days or more. 

The Nascopie arrived at Chesterfield on August 1st where 
His Excellence found Brother Ducharme in perfect condition. 
His fears had increased at the moment of landing, for not seeing 
the Brother upon the shore, or rather mistaking him for an 
Esquimaux because of his low stature, the Bishop had believed 
that he was wanting from the roll call. His joy was then propor¬ 
tionately greater when he found himself able to embrace him. 

The Bishop had scarcely disembarked when a tempest arose 
that was so violent as to compel the Nascopie to remain at 
anchor in the open sea for thr^e days, without the possibility 
of unloading the ship. “Had we arrived but one hour later," 
wrote the Bishop, “we should not have been able to land. God 
has arranged everything for the best.” (Chez les Esquiffiaux.) 
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Under the circumstances this storm which delayed the un¬ 
loading of the boat prolonged the Bishop’s visit to his missiona¬ 
ries just that much. It was again an attention of Providence. 

But there was no time to be lost. From the day following 
his arrival, thanks to a special indult, the Bishop conferred the 
two orders of sub-deacon and deacon upon Brother Ducharme. 
On the third he ordainpd him a priest for all eternity. All the 
Christian Esquimaux, and even many of the pagans, assisted at 
the ordination ceremonies and were very attentive to them: 
their significance was explained to them by Father Turquetil. 

There were eleven adult baptisms in the afternoon of the 
same day, and ten children. “Never before m my life,” wrote 
Bishop Charlebois, “had I seen myself in the presence of so 
great a number of pagans to be baptized. My happiness was 
great indeed. During the ceremony Father Turquetil explained 
the significance of each rite. I was astonished to see how every 
one, even the young children of six or seven replied to the ques¬ 
tions with faith and certainty. They all presented their fore¬ 
heads with joy to receive the regenerating waters.” [Chez les 
Esquimaux, p. 21.) 

The'Storm continued until Saturday, August 4 so it was not 
until then that the Nascopie could begin to discharge her cargo. 
TTiis operation took two days, and that permitted His Excel¬ 
lency to spend the Sunday with his missionaries and his 
Christians at Chesterfield. They had a pontifical Mass that day 
with little Esquimaux servers who acquitted themselves of their 
functions with as much ease and intelligence as though they 
had done nothing else all their lives. The Bishop administered 
Baptism again in the afternoon to three women and two chil¬ 
dren. That brought the total number of Esquimaux baptisms 
to forty-one. It was not a large number, but the movement was 
now fairly under way and many more conversions appeared 
to be on the way fpr the near future. After the baptismal 
ceremony nineteen persons were confirmed. (Chez les Esqui¬ 
maux, pp. 21-22.) 

This visitation made it clear to Bishop Charlebois that 
three more missions were necessary, and these should be at 
Baker Lake, Repulse Bay, and Esquimaux Point, the latter 
was the more urgent because of the intrigues of the Protestant 
ministers. But subjects and resources were wanting. For all 
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that, the foundation at Esquimaux Point, a hundred and forty 
miles North of Churchill, was decided upon for the following 
summer. 

In testifying to the needs and difficulties of these farflung 
missions, Bishop Charlebois said shortly after his return: "It 
is too far, and too difficult of access for me. They should have 
a Bishop of their own for their good direction and develop¬ 
ment: or a prefect apostolic who would reside in the country 
itself. But as things are, we shall have to wait a long while for 
that.” However, this realization, no matter how improbable it 
looked to human eyes, was not so far away in the designs of 
Providence as the good Bishop supposed. 

He left Chesterfield on board the Nascopie on August 6, 
but whatever may be said about that, he did not return to 
Montreal upon the boat for he left her at Churchill situated 
at the mouth of the Churchill River. Churchill supplanting 
Port Nelson a few years afterward became the great port of 
Hudson Bay, and the terminal point of the railway from Le 
Pas, but in 1923 it was only an unimportant trading post. Bishop 
Charlebois met with an Anglican bishop there who was on his 
way to visit Esquimaux Point. That encounter showed tlie 
Vicar Apostolic of Keewatin that he must hurry the establisli- 
ment of a mission at that point if he did not wish to be 
forestalled by the Protestant. 

Bidding farewell to the Nascopie, he embarked upon a 
"schooner”, a sailing vessel which took him to York Factory. 
From there on, August 15, he went by cutter and experienced 
every imaginary trouble in rounding the famous point where 
he had lost his ring in 1915 and walked some fifteen miles in 
mud and water. He came at length to the Nelson River which 
he ascended as far as La Chaudi^re-Rapid, 332 miles from Le 
Pas. It was still, as in 1917 the end of the railroad to Le Pas, 
but the train service was irregular and the Bishop had to make 
the greater part of the journey in a motor-car, a small gasoline- 
driven car running upon the rails. It took eight days to cover 
the three hundred and thirty-two miles in this machine, and 
he did not arrive at Le Pas until August 28. 

Hfe was enabled to fulfill the dream of his first years of 
missionary life in December by establishing a resident mission¬ 
ary at Nelson-House. (See Part II, chap. 2.) He sent Father 
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Trudeau there who had finished his theological studies at the 
Edmonton scholasticate in the previous year. Until that time 
this mission had been served by the missionary in charge, of 
Pakitawagan. 

The period of Bishop Charlebois’ episcopate which we have 
recorded above was certainly an eventful one. But it was calm 
when we compare it with the recital of the one we shall meet 
with in the following chapter, ivhere we shall see the most 
terrible trials mingling with the sweetest consolations. 




CHAPTER V 

Trials and Consolations (1923-1930) 


Bishop Charlebois had already had to suffer many trials 
from the very beginning of his episcopate. The death of the 
youthful Father Le Blanc, and the first fire at He k la Crosse, 
among others, without taking count of the death of his sister 
Alma, and his brothers Alcide and Procule. But a new series 
of trials which were to be almost uninterrupted for seven years 
began in the last month of 1923. Nevertheless these trials were 
mingled with a few consolations of which the most efficacious 
was derived from his own spirit of faith. 

,vThe first of these trials was the drowning occurred at He k 
la Crosse during the last days of September 1923. The children 
of the school had gone for a picnic with the object of gathering 
wild fruit in the woods. The little girls were with some of the 
Sisters in a large skiff propelled by a gasoline engine driven by 
Father Rossignol, the director of the mission. The little boys 
under the care of Sister Nadeau were in a large boat which the 
skiff was towing. This boat unfortunately came against a stake 
that was planted at the bottom of the lake and the top of which 
was hidden under the water, a part of some snares that had 
been set. The violence of the shock added to the swiftness of 
the moving skiff capsized the boat and broke the tow line which 
attached it to the skiff which came immediately behind, but they 
could retrieve only five of the little boys. Three of their com¬ 
panions as well as the Sister went down, probably struck by con¬ 
gestion, for the accident took place after dinner. When they 
^vere taken from the water, they were dead. 

This terrible accident was a bitter blow to Bishop Charle¬ 
bois. He wrote to the Superior General of the Grey Nuns of 
Montreal on Octobebr 1: “A very sad telegram came to us today 
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from He k la Crosse. You must have received one like it. It is 
that Sister Nadeau was drowned with three of her pupils. I 
understand yqur sorrow at tlie loss of a Sister who was so young, 
so capable, and so promising for tlie future. And it was in such 
a short time, and in so tragic a manner! I have a great share in 
your sorrow. Certainly I submit to the will of God, but I cannot 
help regretting this loss. With you, I shall console myself by 
praying for the repose of her soul.” 

The excitement caused by the above painful accident was 
hardly palmed when a rfew cause for weeping broke over the 
Keewatln Vicariate, and the Grey Nuns Community. Toward 
the middle of November, Sister St. Nazaire, the aunt of Sr. 
Nadeau, former superior of He k la Crosse, and at that time 
superior of the Beauval Convent, was carried off by a species 
of typhoid fever, which for thfe last year had run over the 
country and claimed many victims. Before dying the Sister had 
said: "It is enough, this sickness will take no more victims”, 
and as a matter of fact she was the last to die from this epidemic, 
which ceased after her death. 

When the news of this last sorrow came to him. Bishop 
Charlebois wrote to the Superior General: "The good God 
has not deigned to hear us; He has taken the good, the holy 
Sister St. Nazaire. What a trial for the Beauval School! What 
a loss for your Communityl What a loss for our Indian Mis¬ 
sions! She was so well identified with this workl This death 
following the drowning at He k la Crosse leaves us with broken 
hearts.” 

Father Vezina who had been recalled to Manitoba was 
replaced at Le Pas by Father Paquet (Elzear). The latter who 
was very devoted and zealous would have rendered the greatest 
service for many years. Unhappily, being of feeble health he 
succumbed before long to the task. 

During the spring of 1924, the Montagnais mission of Boeuf 
River, which until then had been served partly, by the mission¬ 
aries of Portage La Loche, and partly, by Aose of He k la Crosse, 
received its resident missionary in the person of Father Moraud. 

The Keewatin Vicariate made a precious acquisition during 
the summer of the same year, when Father Adam (M^d^ric) , 
came from the East to try and reestablish his health which was 
ravaged by an incompletely cured consumption. The Western 
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climate proved favorable to hlgi, and he rendered inestimable 
service as professor and moderator at the Beauval Scholasticate. 
Bishop Charlebois had a singular appreciation for his learning 
and devotedness, and depended much upon him. 

' The foundation of the new mission at Esquimaux Point 
took place in the autumn of 192^. It was placed under the pro¬ 
tection of St. Teresa of the Infant Jesus. It was located half 
way between Churchill and Chesterfield. This foundation had 
been decided upon at the time of Bishop Charlebois’ visir to 
the Esquimaux country in the preceding year. (See Chap. IV.) 
The building was constructed with the old lumber of a police 
building at Churchill, which the Government had given to 
Bishop Charlebois. They transported this lumber to Esqui¬ 
maux Point, and Father Ducharme and Brother Girard built 
themselves a house in a hurry in which they installed themselves 
as best they could for the winter. During this time Father Tur- 
quetil had gone to represent the Vicariate of Keewatin at the 
Missionary Exhibition in Rome, and the young Father Honors 
Pigeon, a nephew of Bishop Charlebois, had gone as companion 
to Father Duplain at Chesterfield. 

While the Esquimaux missionaries were thus occupied, 
the Vicar Apostolic of Keewatin had gone to Easterly Canada in 
search of alms with which to found the two other Esquimaux 
missions alr.eady spoken of. (Chap. IV.) Among other things he 
charged Madame Beauregard to have raffled a fur cloak, given to 
him by Canon Pelletier, which he considered too handsome to 
wear. In several letters that he wrote at this time, we find him 
begging his benefactresses to hurry, for these foundations in the 
Esquimaux country had become urgent because of the activity 
of the Protestants. The latter, until that time utterly indifferent 
to the salvation of the Esquimaux, had all at once become fijled 
with zeal to undo the work of the Catholic missjonaries. Not 
having succeeded in getting to Esquimaux Point first, they 
wanted to go to Baker Lake and Repulse Ba 7 , and settle in 
those places. It was all a question of who made the first settle¬ 
ment, for, “should they get there before us,” wrote Bishop 
Charlebois, “it will be very difficult to dislodge them”. 

He gathered a considerabil^sum of money for these two 
foundations which aftersall he did not make himself, for the 
Congregation of Propap;aiida separated the Hudson Bay missions 
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from the Vicariate of Keewatin in the spring of 1935, making 
them into a prefecture apostolic which was confided to Father 
Turquetil. Looked at from a purely human point of view, this 
mission appeared to be prematurely founded, but on the other 
hand is was established so -rapidly, and so much against the 
customary slowness of the Roman Congregations, that one can 
only think of it as a direct intervention of Divine Providence. 

Thus the Bishop, a little surprised at first by the suddenness 
of the event, and a little hurt over the loss of his dear Esqui¬ 
maux to whom he had already become attached, dalayed not 
to accept the rulipg of Rome as a manifestation of the divine 
will, and he heartily accepted what he had himself desired as 
greatly favoring the development of these missions, and which 
has in fact done so, as can be seen by the event. 

He therefore sent all the money he had collected to the new 
prefect apostolic for those missions. It amounted' to $6,800. 
which added to the alms received directly by Bishop Turquetil 
himself permitted him to found the two missions in question, 
and to prepare for the establishment of others. 

Bishop Charleboi* had another attack of erysipelas in the 
spring of 1925 during the confirmation tour he was making in 
the diocese of Montreal. It obliged him to make a rather long 
stay at the Hotel Dieu, and as he returned to Le Pas before he 
was perfectly recovered he had to go to the hospital there for a 
few days to complete his cure. 

Meanwhile the Vicar Apostolic had not forgotten the anxiety 
of the old Cumberland Missionary relative to the education of 
the Indian children of that district. (See Part II, Chap. III.) 
The negotiations opened with the Government for the erection 
of a boarding school in Cumberland had thus far been prose¬ 
cuted at irregular intervals, and without result. Father Guy who 
in his new position at the University of Ottawa had not for¬ 
gotten the missions of Keewatin in whose interest he had 
worked so hard while procurator at Le Pas, intervened in the 
spring of 1925 in their favor, and with success. The building 
of this school which was to be done at the Government’s ex¬ 
pense began, not at Cumberland itself but about thirty miles 
further North, at Sturgeon Landing, on the shore of Lake 
Sturgeon, close beside the mouth of the river of the same name, 
the river so often met with in the stories of old time travellers 
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of the Hudson Bay Company, under the disagreeable name 
of "Bad River." This situation was selected as more central 
than Cumberland for the Indians whose children were to live 
at the school. 

Out of gratitude for the good offices of Father Guy in 
promoting this project, it was agreed between the Govern¬ 
ment and Bishop Charlebois that the new establishment should 
be called "The Guy School”. 

In the beginning of February 1926 Bishop Charlebois went 
to Beauval to celebrate the centenary of the foundation and of 
the approbation of the rules of the Oblates. He had determined 
to preside at the annual retreat of the Fathers and Brothers of 
the He k la Crosse, which retreat was to serve as a preparation 
for the centennial celebration, and also for the ordination of 
the Scholastic Brother Lavoie, upon whom the Bishop intended 
to confer the priesthood, in the church at He k la Crosse, upon 
the Sunday following the celebration. 

As February 17 of that year fell upon Ash Wednesday, the 
celebration was relegated to the following day, February 18. 
The next day, February 19, the Community took breakfast joy¬ 
fully at Beauval, and a whole convoy made ready to set out for 
He k la Crosse to assist at tire ordination. 

"We. were just starting oflF,” wrote Bishop Charlebois, "when 
a telegram arrived with the news that the convent of that 
mission was on fire. What a blowl What consternation! What 
a trial! How quickly tears had followed upon our overwhelm¬ 
ing joy. Every heart was pierced with sorrow. Father Rossignol 
the director of the poor He k la Crosse Mission had come to 
Beauval to make his retreat with us. I went alone with him to 
the scene of the dis^ter. What a disasterl Nothing remained 
brut smoking ruins. The Sisters and children were crowded 
together in the home of the missionaries, "nie fire was caused 
by an overheated pipe and broke out at five o’clock in the 
morning when everyone was in bed. Thank God, there was no P 
loss of life! This is the second time that this convent has become 
the prey of fire in six years. The loss is total because the Insur¬ 
ance Company would not accept any risk in these remote mis¬ 
sions. This trial was a severe shock to my courage, I even 
thpught it might be better not to rebuild. But God showed 
us our cowardice and want of confidence in Providence. We 
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therefore decided to rebuild in the following year. In conclu 
sion I beg the alms of your good prayers as well as some cha¬ 
ritable alms”. 

There was no longer any question of ordaining Brother 
Lavoie at He i la Crosse; he was ordained in the chapel 6f the 
Indian School at Beauval. 

Bishop Charlebois had the consolation of opening a new 
mission at Island Lake, as it were in compensation for the He 
k la Crosse disaster. This was an entirely new district where 
the Methodists had already established themselves, a hundred 
and fifty miles to the east of Norway-House. Father Dubeau, 
who with two lay brothers had resided at Norway-House, went 
to the new place in April 1926 to build a chapel and house 
combined. It was inaugurated by the Bishop in the beginning 
of July. The Indians were well disposed toward the Catholic 
faith. Father Dubeau had already instructed a few of them in 
the course of his previous visits, and he had disposed them to 
abjure Methodism. Thus His Excellency was enabled to receive 
twenty-six converts. It was the first Catholic nucleus in that 
mission, and it expanded quickly so that the new Catholics 
numbered a hundred and seven at the end of the year, with 
several more Protestants taking instructions. These prospects 
overwhelmed the heart of their zealous pastor with joy. 

Unfortunately this mission was very difficult of access. It 
took the Bishop fifteen days to get there, and the journey had 
to be made over impossible roads so that he arrived very much 
worn out. Supplies were going to be difficult both in obtaining 
and in price. In order to make sure of its future the Bishop put 
this new mission under the patronage of St. Teresa of the Infant 
Jesus. 

Another very great consolation that came to the heart of 
the Apostolic Vicar of Keewatin was the arrival of seven Sisters 
of St. Joseph, from the Mother-House in St. Hyacinthe, who had 
come to look after the “Guy School” at Sturgeon Landing. 
This is the school the beginnings of which we watched in the 
previous year. The Sisters arrived at Le Pas on September 7, 
and embarked upon the “Nipawin” to go and take possession of 
their new post by ascending the Saskatchewan and crossing 
Lake Cumberland and Lake Sturgeon. 
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The Bishop accompanied them to see them installed. But 
this installation was rather unsatisfactory. Thanks to the slow¬ 
ness and neglect so often found in government directed works, 
which was the case with this construction, nothing was ready 
or finished though everything ought to have been done by the 
end of August. The Sisters and children had to install them 
selves as best they could among the workmen who crowded the 
house. There were not even beds, nor dishes, and mistresses and 
pupils had to sleep upon the ^ound for several weeks. It was 
December before it was all finished. Father Doyon had charge 
of this school. 

Brothers FraiK^ois Gagnon and Irenee Gauthier, of the 
Beauval Scholasticate were ordained at the Cathedral of Le Pas, 
during the January of 1927. Father Chamber land, also from 
Beauval, had been ordained in the East during the previous 
summer. These three priests would not complete their theolo¬ 
gical studies until the following June. The, same applies to 
Father Lavoie who had been ordained in the previous January, 
as we saw before. That meant the promise of four more mis¬ 
sionaries for the Vicariate. 

But the year 1927 which had opened so auspiciously, proved 
on the contrary one of great trials and disasters. 

^ The first sorrow came with the death of Miss Anna Birs who 
had been the Bishop’s housekeeper since 1912. She was a model 
manager who noiselessly, and so to speak invisibly, watched 
over everything. She took complete charge of the kitchen, linen, 
and good order in the interior of the house. She was a holy 
soul who without having made profess.ion practised all the 
virtues of the religious life. She died peacefully on January 12 
after a long illness borne with patience. Her death was a great 
loss to Bishop Charlebois. 

A still more painful loss came to him a few weeks afterward 
in the death of Father Paquet on February 4. This Father had 
been the Bishop’s right hand ever since his arrival at Le Pas in 
December 1923. His health was already broken when he arrived, 
but for all that he had done as much work as two strong men, 
acting as parish priest, vicar-delegate, and procurator for the 
missions. But his weak health very soon obliged the Bishop to 
relieve him of the charge of administrator of the Cathedral, and 
give it to Father Marchand, while he retained the cares of the 
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administration of the Vicariate and the procuratorship. The 
former charge during the long and frequent absences of the 
Bishop being still too heavy a charge for him, violent hemor¬ 
rhages duriiig January, 1927 obliged him to retire to the hos¬ 
pital where he died February 4. 

The death of Father Paquet left the Bishop and Father 
MarcJihnd alone. He was a secular priest who had come to 
Le P.^s right after ordination in 1919. Since then, as vicar of 
flic Cathedral, and sometimes acting as procurator for the 
missions, he had never failed to render the most important 
services. In 1926 he was named pastor of the Cathedral Parish, 
a charge that he still holds and one that the vigor of his cons¬ 
titution seems to promise that he will continue to hold for 
many a long year to come, for the greater good of the Le Pas 
parishoners. The death of Father Paquet made it necessary for 
him to undertake, in addition to his work as pastor, those of 
procurator of the missions, and vicar-delegate, functions which 
he fulfilled until the time when Father Martin Lajeunesse 
came to relieve him of them. 

The last months of Father Paquet’s life had been spent in 
overlooking the constructive works at the new Bishop’s House. 
This work had been begun in the summer of 1926 and the 
building was nearly finished at the time of his death. There 
remained only the last fitting up of the interior to be done. 
Bishop Charlebois was able to move into his new residence 
on March 3. 

We read in the Le Pas Codex: "For the first time in the 
■ seventeen years since he became a-iishop, he can say that he is 
at home. Until now he has resided in different places. In 1911 
he lived in a poor native hut; he spent several months in a 
part of the present hospital. On the arrival of the Grey Nuns, 
April 3, 1912, he moved into the building now occupied by the 
Presentation Sisters. He dwelt in the basement and the first 
floor while the upper part of the building did duty as a 
cathedral. On the arrival of the Presentation Sisters in 1918, the 
Bishop retired to an annex they had just built against the hos¬ 
pital, and there he stayed until March 1927." {Codex, 2, 
pp. 91-92.) 

Bishop Charlebois wrote to one of his benefactresses, 
Madame [Sfeuregard, a few days after his installation in the 



new Bishop's House. "It is not a castle, but a suitable house.” 
There was assuredly no luxury in that Bishop’s House which 
might be likened to a fine presbytery, but in order to make it 
such as it is, his assistants were compelled to almost do him 
violence. He thought it was too expensive, and he would not 
have any furniture that was not absolutely necessary in his 
private apartments. There was just a desk, his bed, and a few 
chairs. He would not have anything more. 

He went as usual on the day after Easter, April 18, to assist 
in the administration of Confirmation in the diocese of Mont¬ 
real. He took advantage of this trip, as he habitually did, to 
collect alms, and also, and more than all, to work to obtain a 
priest who would be able to act as his vicar general and procu¬ 
rator in the place of the lamented Father Paquet. But in spite 
of every effort he could not find anyone. And what was worse, 
he himself became ill during his work at the confirmations, and 
was obliged to spend two weeks at the Hotel Dieu, and return 
home without having received any great alms. This journey 
that had been so fatiguing for him, had also been almost 
fruitless. 

Meanwhile, Father Martin Lajeunesse who had been direct¬ 
ing the Beauval school had become very worn out, so that he 
had gone to Le Pas on April 9 for a rest, and to be taken care 
of. He was preparing to return to Beauval although he was not 
entirely well, when the Bishop came home. He told him to 
remain at the Bishop’s House, and gave him charge of procu¬ 
rator, and provisional vicar-delegate, until he could get some 
one else. The appointment lasted for six years, until Father 
Martin was consecrated coadjutor to the Vicar Apostolic of 
Keewatin, with the right of succession, in 1933. 

No sooner had he returned from the East than the inde¬ 
fatigable bishop began to regulate his correspondence and 
settle all the more urgent business. On June 18 he started 
out to make his visitation of the western missions. Bishop 
Prud’homme who had long desired to visit the missions, joined 
him at Prince Albert, and the two went on together to He 
k la Crosse to inaugurate the new convent building which had 
just been finished to replace the one destroyed in the fire of the 
preceding year. 
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The inauguration had taken place and everyone was rejoic¬ 
ing, when Father Ducharme came from Portage La Loche to 
report that on the preceding Sunday, June 19, the presbytery 
had taken fire while they were all at the high Mass. The house 
was completely destrpyed by the flames; they had saved nothing. 
The two priests. Father Ducharme and Father Pioger, and 
Brother Lefevre had only the clothes they were wearing at the 
time of the fire. They had been obliged to sleep in an Indian 
hut, and borrow some blankets for the night. 

This news changed their joy into sadness, but neither Father 
Ducharme nor the Bishop were discouraged. They decided that 
the presbytery must be rebuilt immediately, and in fact during 
his visitation at Portage La Loche a few days afterward, the 
Bishop courageously took all the necessary steps for the begin¬ 
ning of the work in the early spring. 

On his return from this trip, our missionary bishop went 
to visit the scattered Christians along the lines of the Hudson 
Bay railroad. In the evening of August 15, he set out in a boat 
for Sturgeon Landing to be present at the solemn inauguration 
of the Guy School. We have already seen that this school had 
opened in the preceding autumn but without any ceremony. 
The travellers were accompanied by a heavy rain as far as 
Cumberland, where the two younger ones arrived quite ex¬ 
hausted, while the Bishop seemed as though he were taking a 
pleasure trip. The weather from’ Cumberland to Sturgeon Land¬ 
ing was quite fine and unmarked by any incident. 

The solemn blessing of the new school took place on Au¬ 
gust 18, together with the inauguration of the school amid a 
large gathering of Indians, in the presence of the agent for the 
natives, and a large number of missionaries from the neigh¬ 
boring posts. Among those present were two former collabora¬ 
tors of the Vicar Apostolic at Le Pas, Fathers V^zina and Guy. 
The last mentioned, in whose honor the new school had been 
named, had also powerfully assisted in its erection. 

Meanwhile in spite of the secret wire-pulling of the Method-, 
ists, the Government had finally authorized the opening of a 
small boarding school at Norway-House, and the Grey Nuns 
ffora Montreal who were'already in charge of the hospital at 
Le Pas, had agreed to take charge of it. Three Sisters had started 
out from Le Pas to open this school in June 1927, they were 
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Sisters Brault, Pelletier, and Lajeunesse. Sisters St. Eugdnie and 
Sophie were to join them at the end of 6etober, but as mistres¬ 
ses and pupils were housed only in a temporary place that was 
very miserable, it would be necessary to build an establishment 
capable of housing thirty boarders. The Bishop decided to go 
there to select a site, and to take advantage of the trip to visit 
his Christians along the Saskatchewan, and push on toward 
•Cross Lake. 

Accompanied by Father Trudeau, director of the Cross 
Lake School, who had come to assist at the inauguration of the 
Sturgeon Landing School, he set out on August 24. They were 
alone in a motor boat, and lost themselves upon Cedar Lake 
which made them lose considerable time, so that when they ar¬ 
rived at Grand Rapids they discovered that the boat in which 
they should have crossed Lake Winnipeg had already gone, and 
that there would be no more that autumn. So they were com¬ 
pelled to risk making the trip alone in their little motor boat. 
After leaving Grand Rapids they fell across bad weather. On 
the afternoon of the third day they were still twenty miles from 
Mossy Point which marks the end of Lake Winnipeg and on 
the other side of which they would find shelter. But in order to 
reach it they must skirt a perpendicular cliff which afforded no 
opportunity of landing, in such bad weather they could not 
take the risk. 

As the wind died down at sunset, the Bishop thought they 
might continue their journey. Father Trudeau considered that 
they would be taking a dangerous risk during the night' beside 
this unapproachable cliff, for, were the wind to spring up 
again, it would be difficult to escape from the waves in the 
darkness, while there was no place to land upon. The Bishop’s 
idea prevailed and they started off. It was already dark; quite 
dark after an hour’s sailing. Then the wind freshened again 
coming from the open water, that is to say from a clear sweep 
of two hundred miles. The waves soon became enormous. 
There was no landing place within their reach, and to make 
matters worse the motor stopped. There was no more gasoline 
in the reservoir. It was impossible to refill it with the wind 
blowing, and in the darkness, and the poor boat no longer 
steering, was carried by a huge wave and thrown against the 
cliff’ which was happily clay at that point. If it had been of 
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rock the boat must have broken up. It was intact, but that was 
about all. 

The two poor shipwrecked men with their feet in tlie water 
and covered at every moment by the waves breaking over them 
from the open and threatening to carry them and their boat 
away, worked hard to keep it there. Presently they noticed a 
little hollow about three or four feet above the water level of 
the lake where their baggage would be in safety. Finally, and 
with considerable effort they succeeded in getting it there. Then 
they tried to haul up the boat, but failing in this, they tied it 
to a tree which they happily found near, and left it thus, sus¬ 
pended against the cliff. 

They could not camp there themselves. They had to climb 
to the top of this almost perpendicular cliff. It was not easy 
in the dark of the night and loaded as they were with their wet 
blankets, but they finally reached the top in God knows what 
condition, soaked to the skin and covered with mud. They 
hoped to kindle a good fire and dry themselves a little, but they 
found no wood at the top of the cliff, so, weary and exhausted, 
they had to lie down in their wet clothes, and wrap themselves 
in their wet blankets. 

Their very fatigue made them sleep a little. When they 
awakened in the morning, they found that calm had returned 
but they also discovered that a great part of their belongings 
had been carried off by the waves during their hurried landing 
in the dark. Among their other losses was that of nearly all their 
gasoline. There remained only a small quantity at the bottom of 
a barref^hatthey had thought empty. However that was enough 
to take them to the next store which was at the mouth of the 
Nelson River. 

From there to Norway-House, and from Norway-House to 
Cross Lake the voyage was made without further incident. The 
Bishop went from Cross Lake to the 185 mile post upon the 
Hudson Bay railroad line, where he took the train for Le Pas 
arriving there on September 20 in an exhausted condition. The 
news that greeted him on his arrival at the station was not cal¬ 
culated to restore his strength. 

A few monaents before his arrival a telegram had been re¬ 
ceived at the Bishop’s House announcing that a fire had broken 
out during the night 19-20 of September at the Indian School 
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at Beauval, and that a Sister and nineteen of the , little boys 
had perished in the flames. 

The fire was discovered between eleven o’clock and mid 
night and had evidently been started by criminal hands, for 
they discovered three starting places, which explains why the 
dormitory in which were the smallest children under the super¬ 
vision of Sister Lea was surrounded by the flames before the 
alarm was given. When they tried to reach them the poor little 
boys had already disappeared in the fire, an interior staircase 
by which they might have reached safety gave way under them. 

This news added to the fatigue experienced during his 
journey to Cross Lake overwhelmed Bishop Charlebois and 
prevented him from sleeping for several nights. He wrote to 
Father William on September 21: “I returned yesterday from 
visiting the distant missions of Norway-House and Cross Lake. 
The going was bad: we nearly perished twice upon Lake Win 
nipeg. I am worn out, exhausted. It is two hours after midnight; 
I am writing because I cannot sleep. That is because I am still 
under the shock of a terrible trial. Our big Indian School at 
Beauval fell a prey to the flames last night at midnight. One 
dormitory ^as surrounded by the fire, a religious and nine¬ 
teen little boys have perished. The loss of these lives has broken 
my heart. I weep, I weep in spite of myself. It is only rarely 
that a misfortune has affected me so profoundly.... I willingly 
kiss the hand of the good God Who tries me, but nature 
cannot help feeling the blow, and bewailing it.” 

Happily, they had saved the scholasticate building at Beau¬ 
val, and fortunately they were actually engaged in building 
an addition to it. After the fire the Sisters and their pupils went 
there to lodge in the addition. They installed themselves as 
best they could, badly rather than well, for nothing there was 
finished. They sent all the children who lived near enough 
back to their homes, keeping only the orphans and those whose 
parents lived too far away. The Sisters continued to teach these 
children while awaiting the rebuilding of the school. 

The Government, unfortunately, was not in a hurry. They 
had to rebuild at the cost of the Vicariate with the promise that 
the Government would reimburse them later on, under the 
condition that it approved their plans and expenditures. That 
slowed down the work and it was not until the beginning of 
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1932 tl^t the classes were able to open again in the new school, 
although the C\liapel, basement with the kitchen, lavatory, 
furnaces etc. haa\been finished in 1930. 

The new schtwl was a fine brick, fireproof building. The 
bricks were made m the ground, but it was not until long after¬ 
ward that pishop Gharlebois was reimbursed for the expenses 
incurred by the mission for the construction of this school. 
Naturally there was\no question of interest for the sums ad¬ 
vanced. The Government paid about a hundred and thirty-five 
thousand dollars for tnis building. If the Government had done 
the work itself it would certainly have cost more than two 
hundred thousand dollars, for, for a small hospital it built at 
lie i la Crosse, one that the local workmen would have built 
for less than twenty thoiWnd dollars, it paid more than for the 
Beauval school. \ 

But God, Who always mingles consolations with the trials 
that He sends to His servants, poured a precious balm upon the 
open wound made by the Beauval catastrophe in the Bishop’s 
heart. This was the procl^ation of St. Teresa of the Infant 
jesus as Special Patron of all Missionaries, both men and 
women, and of all the missions existing throughout the world, 
in the same title and withuhe same liturgical privileges as 
St. Francis Xavier.” \ 

This great event was noi doubt primarily the work of 
God Who willed to glorify Himself by glorifying His humble 
servant, and to encourage the! missionaries by giving them a 
powerful Protectress in Heaven. It is no less true that the ins¬ 
truments of whom He made qse to promote this work were 
the Vicar Apostolic of KeewatiA, and an unassuming Christian 
of the Province of Quebec, Monsieqr Paul A. Lionel Bernard, 
of Beloeil. 

Monsieur Bernard had a great devotion to the little Teresa 
of Lisieux long before her canonization. He had worked hard 
to get signatures to a petition to the Holy Father for her beati¬ 
fication, and the Vicariate tjf Keewatin had supplied several 
hundred signatures of missionaries and Indians, both Crees and 
Montagnais. After her canonization in 1925, he worked at 
getting the Canadian Ordinaries to sign an address of thanks 
to the Sovereign Pontiff. Several archbishops and bishops had 
already signed this address when, toward the end'of May, he 
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met Bishop Charlebois in Montreal. He knew very well the 
devotion of the venerable prelate for the little saint, and that 
he had seconded the petition for her beatification with all his 
might, and thus he had no misgivings about obtaining his 
signature; he was convinced that he would, give it with en¬ 
thusiasm. 

It came therefbre as a painful surprise when on the presen¬ 
tation of the’ address, Bishop Charlebois replied: "I will not 
sign that. ” And to the repeated solicitations of Monsieur Ber¬ 
nard he still replied: “No.” Then after a silence: “See here, 
as for writing to the Pope, I would ask him for something.” 
“And what would you ask for, Excellency?” “I would ask him 
to proclaim St. Teresa of the Infant Jesus Patroness of the Mis¬ 
sions and the Missionaries.” “There, Excellency, you have an 
incomparable subject for supplication, but if you will permit 
me to express my own thought it is a question that concerns 
only the mission episcopate. Your Excellency, please sign my 
address, it must not go to Rome without your signature, that 
would grieve your little Teresa and her Carmelite Sisters. I 
will undertake to do the work of the petition for the mis¬ 
sionaries.” 

Upon this promise Bishop Charlebois signed the address, 
and immediately afterward he set to work with his “secretary.” 

A petition drawn up by them asked the Sovereign Pontiff to 
to proclaim the new saint^special Patroness of the missionaries. 
Within a few months the petition had received the signatures 
of all the Canadian Ordinaries who had Indian missions within 
their territories. There were twelve signatories. The petition 
was sent to Rome in January 1926 and Cardinal Sincero under¬ 
took to present it to the Holy Eather. The presentation was to 
take place during March. Cardinal Sincero gave an account of 
his mission in these words: 

“His Holiness received the petition with great kindness, and ' 
advised me to approach Cardinal Von Rossum, Prefect of Pro¬ 
paganda, and then Cardinal Vico, Prefect of the Congregation 
of Rites.” 

Cardinal Von Rossum was very pleased with this praise¬ 
worthy initiative. Then he asked if St. Teresa was to be named 
Patroness of the Canadian Missions only, or of all the missions in 
the world. In the second case “it seems to me that is what you 
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wish.” His Eminence slisgesied the gathering of the concurrence 
of tlie Fr^/ich, Italian, Belgian, etc. missions, in such a wa,y that 
all the missions would be represented in this plebiscite injavor 
of the heavenly patron of missionaries. 

That was actually what Bishop Charlebqis did want. So in 
April he set his benevolent secretary to work and made him 
correspond with all the Ordinaries of the world who exercised 
their apostolate among infidels, heretics, or schismatics, begging 
them to be so kind as to add their signatures to those of the 
Ordinaries of the Canadian North-. 

Two hundred and twenty signatures from Mission Ordi¬ 
naries in all countries from the Poles to tjie equator, of all 
rites, and every language, came to M. Bernard generally ac¬ 
companied by enthusiastic letters singing in every tone the 
praises and celebrating the benefits of the ‘‘Little Sower of 
Roses”. Several of these prelates had caused their own sign- 
natures to be supplemented by those of an imposing array of 
their missionaries. All these 'signatures, added to those of the 
Canadian Ordinaries above mentioned, came to the substantial 
figure of two hundred and thirty-two. It was alijpst a Council. 

All these signatures were ^thered into a magnificent 
volume artistically written and superbly illuminated by Reve¬ 
rend Mother Mary of the Incarnation, of the -Ursulines of 
Three Rivers. This volume was sent to Cardinal Sincere who 
handed it to His Holiiiess on October 14, 1927. He found it 
very beautiful and was much moved at the number of signato¬ 
ries, and their expressions, and he promised that he himself 
would be the advocate of the case with the Congregations of 
Rites and of Propaganda. 

But it was a question of getting those two Romati Congre¬ 
gations to accept the petition. It was easy to forsee difficulties. 
Think of it! A woman Patron of^he Missionsl It was so 
contrary to all traditions and accejAed forms. But the Little 
Teresa did not permit herself to be (jjjight in the snares bf 
procedure; she led things in a big way, and according to her 
own manner. Had she not already made a conquest of His 
Holiness Pius XI?, 

Now it happened that in spite of the wishes of the Pope the 
two Congregations voted against the petition: Propaganda 
unanimously, while at the Congr-egation of Rites there was no 
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one to give a favorable vote except the Cardinal Prefect. The 
cause appeared lost but Pius XI abrogated the decisions of the 
two Congregations, and it was he himself who drew up the 
decree which proclaimed “Saint Teresa of the Infant Jesus 
special Patroness of the Missionaries and the Missions, in the 
same title as St. Francis Xavier.” 

The decree was not promulgated solemnly until December 
14, but tjie decision had been taken at the end of November. 
Bishop C’harlebois was informed of it in a personal letter from 
Cardinal Gasparri, Secretary of State to His Holiness. The 
Bishop hastened to communicate the good news to the faithful 
of his Vicariate by a circular letter of November 30, 1937. '(Cir. 
28.) His faithful secretary tells us: “Bishop Charlebois’ joy 
was boundless and manifested itself by sweet tears.” They were 
tears of gratitude to God i^nd His Vicar. It was certaioily one of 
the greatest joys of his life, a consolation for past trials, and a 
source of strength for those that would not be long in coming 
upon him.” 

The Le Pas hospital now was no long* large enough for all 
the patients who presented themselves'for treatment. The 
continuation of the railroad from Winnipeg to Hudson Bay the 
construction of which had been so long interrupted, and which 
they finally decided to continue to Churchill, had put hundreds 
and hundreds of workmen on their tracks. Besides, the dis¬ 
coveries of gold and coppei; mines in the Churchijl basin, and 
the construction of branch lines toward the principp^ mines, 
Flin-Flon and Sherridon, and the construction work necessary 
for the housing of the machinery destined for the working of 
these mines; the construction of a great electric factory at Island 
Falls; all brought thousands of workmen into the country, and 
in case of illness or accident, there was only the hospital at 
Le Pas to take care of them. Therefore it had now become 
entirely insufficient. 

In the beginning of 1928 it was decided to build a new 
hospital, not a frame building this time bur a' fireproof one 
built with bricks. It was decided at the same ttoe to enlarge the 
school which had also become too small to receive all the 
Catholic children. These two buildings were soon begun. Work 
started in the spring of 1928 and both buildings were finished 
in the following year. On May 24, 1929, the two buildings were 
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inaugurated in presence of tlie I’remier of Manitoba, ,,The 
Honorable Mr. Bracken, and of Monsieur Prefontaine, Minister 
of Agriculture. 

These two buildings completed the series of edifices owing 
to the initiative of Bishop Charlebois at Le Pas. On his afrival 
there as Vicar Apostolic, there was nothing at all there; 
eighteen years afterward there was a suitable Bishop’s House, 
a beautiful Cathedral, a Convent, a large Catholic School, and 
a splendid four-story Hospital equipped with every modern 
medical and surgical improvement, and capable of taking care 
of a hundred patients. To this enumeration we add a fairly 
large Parish Hall, built in Father'Guy’s time. 

The rapid development of the country could not fail to 
be a source of embarrassment from the pqint of view of reli¬ 
gious services. Agglom.erations of men were forming all along 
the Hudson Bay’s line among whom were Catholics side by 
side with men of no faith, and these were of every language. 
They were evidently very much exposed to the danger of 
losing their faith. It was the same at Flin-Flon, Cranberry, 
Sherridon and Island Falls. In order to provide for the spiritual 
needs of these stray sheep there was only the persormel at the 
Bishop’s House; a personnel generally non-existant for the 
greater part of the time, and who had the care of the Indians 
and half-breeds scattered along the Saskatchewan, and settled 
at Barrows, in the Winnipeg Line. This condition caused much 
thought to the old missionary Bishop. But what could he do? 
There were no more workmen to cultivate the Lord’s vineyard.. 

Father Lussier who came out from Toronto in 1928 tried 
to establish himself at Flin-Flon, but the ill will of the mine 
owners in refusing him the land upon which to build a church 
and presbytery discouraged .h'ina, and he returned without ac¬ 
complishing anything. Father Gauthier, who had recently come 
from Beauval scholasticate, and was charged with the care of 
the Catholics scattered along the Hudson Bay Line, had to add 
the missions of Cranberry, Flin-Flon, and the distant settlement 
of Barrows to his cares. He built chapels at Mile 185, on the 
Churchill Line, and also at Cranberry and Flin-Flon, but being 
all alone he could evidently not give a very complete service 
in so many places. It would have employed many priests to do 
that. But most of all a Polish-speaking priest was needed, be- 
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cause ot the large® number of Catholics of that language who 
had settled beside the railroad, and had no one to work for 
them. The Vicar Apostolic had endeavored to find a Polish¬ 
speaking priest but he had hitherto failed. 

Bishop Charlebois himself was threatened with blindness 
for a time during the year 1928. The occulists consulted report¬ 
ed the almost complete loss of the left eye, and weakness of the 
right one. Therefore he had to use the utmost caution and 
read or write as little as possible. This decision was very pain¬ 
ful to the venerable bishop who nevertheless continued to read 
his letters and answer them the same as before. ^ 

A new disaster befell the Beauval School in 1929 when the 
building that housed the dynamo, as well as the tools, machines, 
and all the materials of every kind was destroyed by fire. The 
valuation of the whole was from four to five thousand dollars. 
But the value, considera'ble as it was, considering the poor re¬ 
sources of the Vicariate, was but a small loss compared-with the 
delay in the rebuilding of the schobl. The machines and tools 
could not be replaced locally; the work was considerably delay¬ 
ed in consequence. 

The December of that year brought to him who was so 
greatly attached to all the fhembers of his family, the sad tidings 
of the death of his sister Albine, Madame E. Lajeunesse. “There 
is a great void in our midst. We are now reduced to four, like 
four dry stumps in the forest awaiting a puff of wind to over¬ 
throw them altogether. Which of us will be the first to fall? 
Only God knows that; we have to be ready.” 

Father Chamberland had been sent in the beginning of this 
year, 1929, to found a mission at God’s Lake, to the north of 
Island Lake, in the midst of a completely Methodist territory. 
During the preceding years Father Dubeau had paid it several 
visits and in 1928 fie had built a house for the missionary there. 

February 25, 1930 brought another fiery disaster recalling 
that at the Beauval School, in the burning of the Indian School 
at Cross Lake. There also, the fire had been set by an evil hand 
which was none other than the hand of a pupil of the school. 
The fire, which started in the basement, was not discovered 
until two hours after midnight by which time the whole of the 
interior of the building was in flames. T'he Superior of the 
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nuns, a little boy, and eleven girls perished in the flames. 
Anqt]jer“^Q£4he nuns broke her spine in jumping from the se- 
condfloorT^hird broke her leg, and several others were more 
or less seriously injured, or suffered frozen feet from walking 
barefoot in the snow in a temperature that was twenty degrees 
below zero. 

The surviving children were immediately taken back home 
by their parents who lived in the neighborhood. The others, 
with the Sisters, Fathers, and Brothers sought various refuges 
put at their disposal by the neighbors while waiting to return 
the children to their parents, or send them to Norway-Housc 
School, or to the School at Sturgeon Landing. 

On receiving the telegram Bishop Charlebois went by aero¬ 
plane to the scene of the disaster. He contemplated the still 
smoking ruins of the magnificent school, but repressing his own 
agony he tried to console the victims of the catastrophe. 
Immediately on his arrival he had sent the aeroplane back with 
the most badly injured victim to the hospital at L'e Pas. The> 
all recovered finally. For himself, he went to the railroad by 
dog-train and went back to Le Pas by train. He had expected 
to obtain help from the Government for the prompt rebuild¬ 
ing of the burned school, but the Ottawa authorities refused 
to undertake the reconstruction, and ever since that time there 
has been only a day school at Cross Lake. It is taught by the 
Oblat^ Sisters of the Sacred Heart. 

Father De Blois who had been assistant at the Cathedral 
for several years was apointed to the charge of the big mine at 
Flin-Flon. They built a church and presbytery there. This ex¬ 
pansion still further reduced the staff at the Bishop’s House. 

During June His Excellency went on his usual visitation of 
the Western part of his Vicariate. Passing through Beauval he 
solemnly blessed the chapel of the new school, but the main 
body of the building was not even begun, and it was not 
finished until two years later. 

The Vicar Apostolic took advantage of his visitation tour in 
the He ^ la Crosse district to visit the South-Western part of 
his vicariate which he had not yet visited. This section forms 
a point between the diocese of Prince Albert, and that of 
Ethnonton, and served as a place of refuge for the remaining 
pagan Crees of that part of the country. Their camps around 
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the Big Island Lake, and Moor Hen Lake had been visited 
from time to time by missionaries from He i la Crosse and 
Green Lake, but until then they hac^always resisted ever^-effort 
to convert them. According to more recent accounts they were 
better disposed at the moment and what is more, many colo¬ 
nists, mostly from the South of the Saskatchewan, driven more 
and more from there by the drought, had settled in the same 
place. For these reasons it appeared necessary to establish 
missions in this neighborhood. Bishop Charlebois had under¬ 
taken this trip in order to look into the possibilities of doing 
this. It was a painful and fatiguing journey for him. 

A little later, in September another severe loss came to the 
Bishop and the whole Vicariate in the death of Father Adam, 
Superior of Beauval, and moderator of the Scholasticate there. 
This priest whose health was very poor, and who ought to have 
been in a sanatorium for a long while past, had come to the 
West in 1924. There he was cured of tuberculosis, but had 
remained in poor health which demanded much care. During 
the latter part of the time in particular he had undertaken to 
do work that would have been excessive for two men in vigo¬ 
rous health, and these excesses in work had undermined his 
constitution so that it offered no resistance to the trouble when 
in the autumn of that year, he was attacked by an illness 
diagnosed wrongly by the doctor, which was probably typhoid 
fever; he died tranquilly at the hospital at He k la Crosse to 
which he had been removed. , 

This death was a terrible blow for the Beauval Scholasti¬ 
cate where Father P^nard remained alone burdened with the 
teaching and direction of the scholastics, and during a part of 
the year with the direction of the school also. It was then in 
active course of reconstruction. It was to a certain extent a new 
miracle of St. Teresa of the Infant Jesus that he was able to 
carry out the task. 

These were the last of the great sorrows and trials of Bis¬ 
hop Charlebois. 




CHAPTER VI 


Last Years — Death —Funeral (1931T933) 


Bishop Charlebois’ last years were consecrated to the 
founding of missions in the south-west of his vicariate, the 
missions so urgently needed, as he had ascertained during his 
visitation in 1930, which we have just read. The most urgently 
needed one was at Big Island Lake where there was a reserva¬ 
tion of Cree-fndians who were nearly all pagans, while in the 
surrounding country within a radius of from twenty-five to 
thirty miles there were a great many settled colonists, or those 
about to settle there, He had even told some one to build a 
chapel, but the site was ill chosen, and badly made arrange¬ 
ments brought this undertaking to a costly fiasco. 

He sent Father Gauthier there in June 1931. This was the 
same Father whom we saw looking after the scattered Catholics 
along the railroad, those near to Hudson Bay and to the mines. 
When he arrived at Big Island Lake the priest established him¬ 
self immediately upon the Lake shore where he began to build 
a house to serve as school and chapel. He dedicated the mission 
to St. Leo. After building a little presbytery beside the school, 
in the following year, he was still preparing lumber for the 
construcuon of a church when Bishop Charlebois died. 

Du^^^his visitation in 1930, the Bishop had encountered 
a numSS of Catholic colonists who had settled about twenty 
miles from Big Island Lake, but as they spoke .the German lan¬ 
guage there was ho one to take care of them. The vi^lant 
pastor immediately got in touch with the Oblate Provincial 
of the German Province of Regina, asking him to send some 
of his religious to take care of these good people. After a 
number of conferences with Propaganda and the Oblate Su¬ 
periors, Father Schultz, O.M.L, was given charge of these 
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"colonists and he set to work with all his heart and with entire 
devotion. He began by building a house-chapel at Good Soil, 
then, despite his own poverty and that of his people, he under¬ 
took the building of a large and beautiful church. Thanks to 
the good will of his faithful, and the help of the Vicar Apo¬ 
stolic of Keewatin who obtained for him a substantial assistance 
from the Catholic Church Extension Society of Toronto, this 
church was nearly finished at the time of the holy Bishop’s 
death. 

So as to complete this relation of the foundation of the 
missions in this section, we will relate The beginning of the 
Moor Hen Lake Mission, although it did not take place until 
1932. Moor Hen Lake was the refuge of the most obstinate 
pagans among the Crees of this place. The missionaries from 
lie k la Crosse, and Green Lake had already made overtures on 
several occasions to try and bring these Indians to the Christian 
religion. Hitherto their obstinacy and attachment to their 
heathen superstitions was so strong that every attempt to settle 
among them had proved a failure. There had been individual 
conversions, but the fanaticism of these pagans was such that 
the new converts had to leave the neighborhood, and in order 
to be able to practise their religion they had to settle either 
at Green Lake, or at Canot Lake. 

In 1930 the dispositions of these people seemed to have 
improved; and they came of their own accord to ask that a 
priest might be sent to settle among them. Consequently Fa¬ 
ther Cabana was sent to them in the spring of 1932. He had a 
house-chapel built in the course of the summer, but, occupied 
with the cares of settling in, he could scarcely find time to 
attend to the evangelization of the pagans. He was not at 
this mission for more than a year, and his successor had only 
just settled down when Bishop Charlebois died. 

A few months afterward the diocese of Prince Albert was 
divided, and the new diocese of Saskatoon was taken out 
of it. This necessitated a revision of the boundary lines which 
gave to the diocese of Prince Albert all of the south-west part of 
Keewatin, that is to say the three missions whose foundations 
we have just related, and the old mission of Green Lake, so 
that the Vicar Apostolic of Keewatin no longer had to look 
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after this part of the old Vicariate, which had been the subject 
of the last anxieties of Bishop Charlebois. 

The lamented Father Adam was replaced at length as head 
of the Beauval Scholasticate by Father Ph. Poirier. This Fa¬ 
ther who was entirely qualified for the task confided to him 
was unfortunately in poor health himself. He had been 
obliged to rest for some time at Maniwaki, in the Eastern 
Province, and he came to the West for the reestablishment of 
his health. Bishop Charlebois was very happy to exchange him 
for a young priest recently graduated from Beauval, and put 
him at the head of his scholasticate. 

During the time that the scholasticate was thus being re¬ 
organized, the work on the school reconstruction was proceed¬ 
ing actively under the supervision of Brother Desrochers, a 
clever workman who had been loaned them for the time being 
by the Eastern Province. The Bishop, accompanied by Father 
Pietch, Assistant General of the Oblates, went to visit .the 
scholasticate, and inspect the building operations which he 
found to be quite well advanced. The Sisters were able to go 
into the new building in the beginning of 1932. It is a fine 
fire-proof house made of solid bricks with cement floors, and 
capable of housing a hundred pupils. 

Leaving Beauval, His Excellency taking leave of Father 
Pietch who was to return to Prince Albert alone, went on to 
Big Island Bake to see Father Gauthier who was still occupied 
in settling in. Then he went on to Edmonton from whence 
in the company of Archbishops Forbes of Ottawa and O’Leary ■ 
of Edmonton, Bishops Breynat, O.M.I., Vicar Apostolic of 
Mackenzie, and Guy, O.M.I., Vicar Apostolic of Grouard, he 
went to the extreme North, to Fort Resolution to take part 
in the consecration of Bishop Falaize, O.M.I., who had just 
been named coadjutor to Bishop Breynat. From Edmonton 
they travelled by the railroad as far as Waterways, at the junc¬ 
tion of the Clearwater and Athabaska Rivers. From there they 
went by aeroplane as far as Fort Smith, where the travellers 
took Bishop Breynat’s boat for Fort Resolution. 

The consecration ceremonies were magnificent. Never 
before in that lowest depth of the icy North had such an im¬ 
posing gathering of the princes of the Church been so much as 
imagined. The return journey was made by aeroplane from 
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Fort Resolution to Waterways, and thence by railroad. Bishop 
Charlebois was back again in Le Pas on September 22. 

The end of 1931 and^the beginning of 1932 were marked 
by cruel losses in the Oblate Congregation. First of all came, 
the death of the Superior General, Mgr. Dontenwill; at the 
end of November, 1931. A few weeks later the Second As¬ 
sistant General, Father Belle,, and in January Father Dozois, 
First Assistant Genial followed him, while a few months 
later Father Est^ve.^ttorney for the Oblate Congregation at 
the Holy See, also died full of years. 

These accumulated sorrows profoundly saddened the heart 
of every Oblate, but Bishop Charlebois felt them worse than 
others because he was the contemporary of the venerated dead, 
besides he had had very frequent and intimate relations with 
both Father Dozois and Father Est^ve. 

Dread lest he himself might die suddenly, and without 
having provided foi* the future of his Vicariate, was probably 
whai induced him to act uj^n a long formed project of his, 
which was to ask for a coadjutor with the right of succession. 
The only reason for hesitation was that the desired coadjutor 
was none other than his nephew. Father Martin Lajeunesse, 
who had filled the place of vicar-delegate at Le Pas for six years, 
that is to say he had been vicar general and procurator for the 
missions.' In making the request he feared incurring the guilt, 
or at least appearance of having incurred it, of nepotism. And 
what is more he knew the humility of the person interested, 
and his great distrust of himself. He dreaded a strong opposi¬ 
tion from him. These considerations made him hesitate, and 
in a way caused him scruples. 

It happened just then that he received a visit from Arch¬ 
bishop Villeneuve, formerly Bishop of Gravelbourg, and re¬ 
cently named Archbishop of Quebec, and of Bishop Breynat, 
Vicar Apostolic of Mackenzie. The two illustrious visitors ar¬ 
rived in Le Pas without knowing that they would meet there. 
No doubt their encounter in the Bishop’s House in Le Pas was 
another of those attentions of Providence, the like of which we 
have seen several times in the life of Bishop Charlebois. 

The three prelates must have conversed together about the 
Canadian Church in general, and in particular about the 
Church in the West. Among other topics was the question of 
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Communism which had been occupying the tlioughts of Bishop 
Charlebois for some time, as we will see later on. But it was most 
of all the question of the coadjutor which formed the subject 
of their deliberations. And, as there was but one accord to point 
him out, either within or without the Vicariate, the two visitors 
demolished the scruples and put a stop to Bishop Charlebois’ 
hesitations. It was decided that he would ask for him who had 
been his right hand in the government and administration of 
the Vicariate for six years. We believe that the petition was 
drawn up at Le Pas itself, if not, it was certainly done during 
the journey that the Vicar Apostolic made to the East a few 
weeks later. 

Upon the recommendation of the Archbishop of Quebec, 
the petition Was favorably received in Rome, and at the end 
of the summer Father Martin Lajeunesse was nominated by 
Propaganda to be coadjutor of Keewatin. This nomination 
should have been made public and the consecration of the 
bishop-elect could have taken place in the autumn of 1932 if 
Bishop Charlebois had not himself suggested a delay. That was 
because in the meantime Father Lajeunesse had Ijeen almost 
unanimously elected as delegate for the Keewatin missionaries 
at the General Chapter of the Oblates in Rome, at the end of 
September. Bishop Charlebois dreaded some embarrassment 
for his coadjutor-elect at the Chapter if his nomination were 
to be known. That is why he asked Propaganda to wait for the 
end of the Chapter before making the nomination public. But 
the Chapter had been finished a long while, and the nomination 
did not arrive. The old Bishop made some inquiries and 
learned that Father Lajeunesse taking advantage of his trip 
to Rome had put forward every kind of objections to Propa¬ 
ganda against his nomination. He did not find it difficult to 
refute these objections, besides, they were not the kind to dis¬ 
credit the newly elected bishop with the Roman Authorities. 

- At length, on April 25, 1933, Bishop Martin Lajeunesse 
was pre^onised Bishop of Bonusta, and coadjutor of Keewatin 
with the right of succession. This time Propaganda did not 
ask his opinion. Bishop Charlebois was in the East. His vicar 
general confident, on account of the objections he had made, 
waited calmly for the nomination of some one else as his uncle’s 
coadjutor. Without the least warning, he learned from the 
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newspapers that he had been nominated for the dignity that 
he feared so much. It was a disagreeable surprise for him, by 
which he repaid a little for the anxiety he had caused his 
venerable uncle. 

The Vicar Apostolic consecrated his coadjutor in the As¬ 
sumption parish church on June 29, L933. It was the same 
church in which he himself had been consecrated, and in which 
he had conferred the priesthood upon the one he was that day 
to consecrate as a pontiff of the Church of God. The two 
other consecrating bishops were Bishop Deschamps, auxilliary 
of the Archbishop-coadjutor of Montreal, and Bishop Papi- 
neau of Joliette. 

There was a beautiful crown of bishops around the newly- 
consecrated bishop and his consecrator, over whom His Emi¬ 
nence Cardinal Villeneuve, O.M.I., Archbishop of Quebec, 
presided. Archbishop Villeneuve had only recently been 
elevated to the Cardinatial dignity., An imposing number of 
priests, religious, and sisters, members of the families of Char- 
lebois and Lajeunesse and the many benefactors of the Vicar 
Apostolic of Keewatin and his missions, a large number of 
students and alumni of the . College of Assumption where 
both the consecrator and the new bishop h^d^made their 
classical studies,"made up so to speak an innumerable company 
in the forefront of which was the venerable' mother of the new 
pontiff, Madame Lajeunesse sister of Bishop Charlebois, who 
was more than an octogenarian. In greeting her after the 
ceremony, Bishop Lajeunesse attributed the signal grace that 
.he had that day received, ancj the numerous sacerdotal and 
religious vocations that God had caused to develop among her 
children, to the Christian education and formation that she 
had given them. There were a bishop, two priests, three sisters, 
and another who had died on the eve of entering the convent. 

Cardinal Villeneuve remarked that the two families of 
Charlebois and Lajeunesse had given to the Church at the 
time of his consecration, within a half century, two bishops, 
sixteen priests, three religious scholastics, future priests, and 
twenty religious sisters.- Surely very few families in the whole 
world could present a record to compare with these two 
blessed families. 
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Bishop Charlebois in his speech at the banquet following 
the Ceremony, thanked God for the grace done him, that day in 
giving him such a coadjutor. He said, in a voice that impressed 
every one there: '.‘This day all my anxieties for the future of my 
Vicariate are over. I can now say: ‘Nunc dimittis, Domine, 
servum tuum in pace.’ When those present protested, he added: 
"I do well toi say it,: it is written.” It was indeed written upon 
the paper he held ift his han4,,but wa,s that all>that he meant? 
His insistance uport this in his replies to the 

letters of congratulation th^t addressed to him, his way 
of discussing the future with liis ifcptuljittor in various circum¬ 
stances, all lead one to suppps^^ that he knew, or at least had 
a strong presentiment of his\i{^roachirig death, although the 
state of his health at that time: gave ho color to anything of that' 
kind. There were great celebrations at Le Pas ^ailso for the re¬ 
ception of Bishop ILajeunesse when he arrived on July 15. It 
is not necessary to recount the dfetailsy Of these celebrations, nor 
the discourses given during theriij^ but we cannot pass over the 
words of Mr. Elliott, Commissioner of the Manitoba Govern¬ 
ment for the Northerh- District,M5e6ijuse those words did 
justice to Bishop Charlebois against an adverse judgment on 
the part of several people. We remark that Mr. Elliott is a 
Protestant. » 

“I do not know,” he said, ‘‘how they choose Bishops in the 
Catholic Chpreh, but if the-choice is always as happy as the 
present one, we must admit'that the Church possesses discern¬ 
ing heads. The names Charlebois and Lajeunesse portend suc¬ 
cess for religious undertakings, because the faithful always 
follow good leaders. The long service of Bishop Charlebois 
has gained fbr him the affection and love of the Catholics, and 
the rtspect of all those who know him. Since I have been the 
charge d’affaires for the northern part of this province, I have 
had to deal with Bishop Charlebois several times concerning 
matters relating to the Church and the Province. I have always 
found him a man of broad views who always accorded to me 
the right to think, to speak, and to act according to my con¬ 
science. Nothing has ever happened to confuse^our relations.” 
{L’Hdritier, pp. 53-55.) a • ■ * 

That yew it was the turn, of the Western Mi^^b to re¬ 
ceive the episcopal visitation. Bishop Lajeunesse a^erdaok 
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to make it, so Bishop Charlebois remained at Le Pas, which is 
not to say [that he rested. In addition to the correspondence 
which absorbed him through the months of July and August, 
he took several trips. After a quick tour on the Bay Line, 
he went to Grand Rapids. At the end of ten days he returned 
worn out, and contrary to his usual habit he owned to feeling 
very tired, but for'all that he went to visit his dekr Cumber¬ 
land Mission after a few days. It was, alasl a farewell visit. 
Every trip tired him out |iow. But for all that he wished to go 
and preach a retreat foil the opening of the ■ school ror the 
little Indians at Sturgeom Landing, but when he got pack to 
Le Pas he had to go to tlhe hospital. \u 

During the last monlhs of his life the question of 
munism obsessed him. It was making frightful progress^^ 
Canada, and the old miffiionary saw with alarm that the for¬ 
midable sect was spreading over the country at the same time as 
religion. His patriotism made him take alarm at least as much 
as his religious sentiments, for he ^new that religion would 
triumph in the end, but! “ 
those that have been madj 
not heard him sigh over 
permit this sect which is 


liberty to spread its pestilential doctr/iijies. 


Canada has no promise of life like 
: to the Church. How often have we 
jthe blindnffis of governments which 
destructive qf all law and order, the 


He wanted an i®ders a 
upon this matter which 


s anding amohg the whole episcopate 
s as much a religious as a political 
and social question. A le ter from Bishop Gauthier, Apostolic 
Administrator of the dio( ese of Montreal, one in which Com¬ 
munism was refuted and condemned b^% flatter hand, was a 
great comfort to him. He hastened to congratulate the author, 
and encourage him to continue the fight. “For,” he wrote, “this 
letter is the fifst bomb thrown into the enemy’s camp.” 

- But-is wasionly a first bomb; Bishop Cffi-lebois would have 
had it Ipllowdd by a collective letter from the whole Canadian 
,<e|)iscopacy solemnly condemning the deadly heresy. According 
--to him, such ,aj£ttei?wotfIiL'open the eyes of the civil author¬ 
ities to the danger being run as mjich in the social as in the 
relMous order. It would also, he thought, awaken the zeal of 
the C^holic press which has been a little lulled into security 
on this h^ad when certain o^;g^s otherwise patriotic and truly 
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Christian manifested sympathy, if not for Communism, at 
least for the C.C.F., its Siamese twin. 

During the last months of hisdife he conceived the plan of 
a central bureau which would aid the Catholic Press to take 
concerted action against Communism. All information con¬ 
cerning the menace, and propaganda methods of Communism, 
would be there collected, and passed out to the papers. It 
seems as though these thoughts must have been uppermost in 
his mind during the last journey into Quebec Province that he 
made during September 1933, whenJij& went to assist at the 
consecration of Bishop Yelle, recently named coadjutor to the 
Archbishop of St. Boniface. When that was over, he went on 
to the gathering of the Canadian Bishops that was held in 
Quebec during October. Unfortunately death prevented him 
from, developing this plan, but it pleased him to sign the letter 
of the Canadian Bishops on this .question, and there is no doubt 
that the new letter of Bishop Gauthier in the beginning of 
1934 would have brought him great consolation, could he 
• have known about it. 

The danger of Communism worried him until his last 
moment. He even spoke about it in his delirium. One of his 
nieces, a religious, wrote to him that she had offered her life 
as a victim in his place. During the few days, of respite that his 
sickness gave him before the end, he replied; “You desire to 
offer yourself as a victim in my place. It is npt necessary... 
Your life of voluntary immolation is more precious than mine. 
If you wish to offer yourself as a victim, offer yourself to God 
so that the Church in Canada may not be persecuted. You 
know that the Communists are carrying on a serious campaign 
to seize die power in our country. If they succeed it will mean 
religious persecution such as they have in Russia, Spain, and 
Mexic o. Nok, to avert this misfortune it will be necessary to 
’"'T^s^^^ctims to appease the anget of God who is incensed by the 
crimes of the peoples. That is a fine opportunity for one who 
desires to offer herself as a victim.” 

We return to the weeks that preceded his death. As we 
have already seen, the retreat for the Indian children at the 
Sturgeon Landing School had greatly fatigued the venerable 
Bishop. He had returned on September 11 with an attack of 
bronchitis that obliged him to go to the hospital, but when the 
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date set for his departure to the East came, September 15, he 
tvent, even tliough he was far from recovered. The trouble 
persisted throughodt tlie journey; it even grew worse, and a 
telegram which he j-^ceived on his arrival in Montreal con¬ 
tributed nothing tqward his recovery. His Coadjutor an¬ 
nounced the death of Father Dumais who had been acci¬ 
dentally drowned in Reindeer Lake on September 7. This 
young priest had come from the Beauval Scholasticate barely 
two years before, and thanks to his intellectual gifts and 
physical vigor he had seemed destined to a long and fruitful 
apostolate. The news of his tragic death was a very painful 
blow for the heart of the old Bishop who was so much attached 
to his missionaries. 

In spite of the suffering this caused him he accepted this 
new trial in a spirit of faith and resignation to the will of God, 
as he accepted every trial that it pleased Providence to send 
him. Writing to the mother of the young departed priest, 
whose Christian spirit he well knew, he began his letter as 
follows: “On your knees. Madam. A Christian mother should 
not read this letter which I write to you except upon her 
knees.” No doubt he himself had fallen upon his knees at the 
announcement of this unexpected death. But the blow was not 
less hard all the .same. 

His bronchitis persisted and his weakness increased. After 
the Bishops’ Meeting at Quebec, he stayed again at the Hotel 
Dieu in Montreal, but before he was well again, an unfortunate 
business matter called him to Ottawa, and instead of returning 
to Montreal after it was concluded, he'took the train for the 
West. His fever and the distressing cough made the journey 
very exhausting. He arrived at Barrows during the night of 
October 27-28 where he learned that a sick woman was asking 
for a priest. Perspiring, and feverish, he nevertheless did not 
hesitate to go those five miles that lay between the little village 
and the station: it was a cold October night, and he had to use 
a dog train. All this was certainly not calculated to reduce the 
fever, besides he had to stay there three days. He had arrived on 
the Saturday morning but could not go on until the following 
Monday night, for there would be no train until then. 

During the day of Saturday he administered the sick 
woman, heard the confessions of everyone there; he sang Mass 
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on the Sunday, but they noticed that he remained seated jvhile 
preaching, a thing he never did. However he did not ^lijnk 
the weakness from which he was suffering, a sufficient reason 
for losing time, so he took advantage of the moments left after 
exercising his sacred ministry to write up the “Liber anima- 
rum” of the Catholics in that place, which must have been a 
very fatiguing piece of work. 

He returned to Le Pas on the morning of Tuesday, Octo¬ 
ber 31, celebrated Mass on his arrival, and went to his desk 
immediately after breakfast to examine his correspondence. 
But he was not so communicative as usual on his return from a 
journey and went several times to lie down upon his bed, a 
thing entirely contrary to his habits. The rtight was a very bad 
one and on the following day, hjovember 1, he consented to go 
to the hospital, constrained by the fear of disturbing the other 
inhabitants of the Bishop’s House by his persistent cough. 
They noticed that before leaving for the hospital he made 
several tours around his room, as though he had a presentiment 
that he would never see it again. 

His first three days at the hospital did not appear very dis¬ 
quieting, there was no rise in temperature, and the cough 
seemed to be decreasing. A sudden rise in his temperature 
came on the afternoon of November 4. It reached 105 at five 
o’clock; the patient became delirious and no longer knew any¬ 
body. This crisis made the doctor very anxious, but it did not 
last long. When Bishop Lajeunesse who had been beside him 
through the crisis, returned at half past six, he was smiling, 
but as he noticed his nephew’s anxiety, he asked what had hap¬ 
pened to him for he remembered nothing about it. Bishop 
Lajeunesse tried to tell him gently that his case was grave. The 
old Bishop would not permit these precautions. “How many 
degrees did I have?’’ he asked sharply. His nephew tried to 
evade the question, but the sick man would not permit it. 
“That is not it,’’ he said, “I want to know the truth.” Then 
without hiding anything, Bishop Lajeunesse told him that he 
had had a fever of 105 degrees, that he had been delirious, and 
that while the crisis lasted he had visited him. The sick man 
had no remembrance of the visit. 

A little surprised, but not afraid, the valiant prelate said: 
“This might be dangerous, I am going to prepare myself.” 
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Looking at his watch, he said; "It is seven o’clock, leave me 
for an hour, then come back.” 

However, before dismissing his coadjutor he wished to give 
him a few instructions. “I am at peace as far as the administra¬ 
tion is concerned. But are you very sure that my will is in the 
strong box?” 

"Yes.” "Oh, I have nothing. Everything belongs to the 
Episcopal Corporation. It is easy to arrange for the funeral. I 
was born poor; I have begged all through my missionary life; 

1 would not die a millionaire. I should like a poor kind of 
(offin. How much do those cost which the Governinent 
provides for the Indians?” “From forty to fifty dollars?” "Then 
that is what I wane And then, I do not want to be buried in 
the Cathedral. They would have to build a cement vault and 
that would cost too much. You will lay me in tbe cemetery.” 

The testament in question runs like this; "I declare that 
every act and contract I have ^signed with my name is meant 
to be signed in the name of ‘The Roman Catholic Episcopal 
(corporation of Keewatin.’ All profit or all property which has 
resulted from it belongs to the same Corporation. In the sarne 
way, every obligation which results from it binds the same 
Corporation.” 

“I further declare that I possess nothing of my own, and 
that I leave absolutely nothing to my natural heirs. ” 

Thus this Bishop who without any resources, but counting 
only upon Providence /and the generosity of his benefactors, 
liad created an enormous Vicariate Apostolic, dowered it with 
beautiful buildings which ornament the town of Le Pas, had 
established so many new missions and restored, many of them 
several times, those that had previously existed in his Vicariate, 
this Bishop died in the most absolute personal poverty. He 
not only died poor, but even after his death he wished to be 
treated as a poor man. 

After all that is the way he had always treated himself. He 
had consistently set aside, not merely comfort, but simple con¬ 
veniences. In the new Bishop’s House, which he thought of as 
too fine for him, his personal apartments were furnished as 
simply as possible. We are now installed in his room for the 
writing of these pages. We found it exactly as it was when he 
was living, and we used to visit the venerable prelate. His 
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desk, three chairs, and a bed. Wc had to brin^ in a table and 
a filing cabinet.' Those things might have been very useful to 
Bishop Charleboisi but he was able to do without, and he did. 
One would suppose that he regretted the inconveniences and 
makeshift arrangements of his missionary life and the early 
years of his episcopate. 

Bishop Lajeunesse returned to the sick man at the time 
arranged to administer the last Sacrements. He made his con¬ 
fession, then asTcing for his rule -book he renewed his religious 
profession, and received the Viaticum and Extreme Unction 
with devotion, responding to all the prayers himself. 

It was nine o’clock when the venerable Bishop was admi¬ 
nistered and the rest of the night passed well. The following 
day was good. He even said that Extreme Unction in curing 
his soul had also cured his body. In fact the improvement 
seemed to continue during the following days. The cough 
diminished and the lungs functioned better, but the left kid¬ 
ney still remained in a bad condition which made the doctors 
anxious. On November 10 the patient was able to get up for 
a little while: he even celebrated his Mass. He immediately 
wanted to return to his correspondence, and from the 12th to the 
18th of November he wrote a considerable number of letters. In 
every one he said that he was cured, as he applied hirnself to 
relieving the anxiety of his relations, benefactors and mission¬ 
aries. He even wanted to return home, and it was only the 
representations of his coadjutor that induced him to remain in 
the hospital. One day he said to the Sister who was taking care 
of him: “Really, I do not know why I am staying here, for I am 
no longer ill. I absolutely must leave the hospital on the 20th.’’ 
And he did leave it on the 20th, but it was not to return to the 
Bishop’s House. 

It happened that a lay Brother from a distant mission had 
come to the hospital for a rather dangerous operation. The 
Father who was attending him was taken ill. As soon as he 
heard of it the Bishop went himself to the operating room, and 
in spite of his own weakness he remained standing beside the 
patient, consoling and encouraging him until it was all over. 
This episode shows clearly the interest he had for even the 
least member of his religious family. 
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Things continued in the same way until November 18. On 
the morning of that day he again wrote several letters, but he 
did not feel so well as on the preceding days. I)uring the after¬ 
noon his temperature rose again, and although the doctor gave 
him an injection he became rapidly worse, with nausea, un¬ 
bearable pain in the kidney, violent shivering fits and a sensa¬ 
tion of cold. On the following day which was November 19. 
he said: “I have suffered much from the cold during my mis¬ 
sionary life, but never so much as last night.” His temperature 
had risen to a 108 degrees for a moment. On this same day the 
fever dropped, but during the whole day his weakness in¬ 
creased. It was a weakness that did not prevent him from con¬ 
versing with his coadjutor concerning the bu-siness of,the Vica¬ 
riate. 

The evening brought a return of the shivering fits, and the 
patient became very excited, trying to speak and not succeed¬ 
ing on account of his tremulous condition. The'only Word they 
c nuld understand him to pronounce was: "Jesus”. It was his la.st 
word. After that he appeared to become clrowsy, but this sleep 
was a coma from which he never emerged. He died tranquilly 
tlie following morning toward eight o'clock while they were 
reciting the prayers for the agonizing. It was November 20. 

His last word upon earth was "Jesus”. His last official 
teaching addressed to all the faithful of his Vicariate was an 
indignant protestation against the insults hurled by the Com¬ 
munists against the Blessed Virgin. His last circular letter 
closes With these words: "It is sacito relate, but the wickedness 
of the Communists has not eveirrespected the Blessed Virgin. 
They have pushed their malice so far as to treat her like an 
infamous woman, and the crowd,has applauded them. It is re¬ 
volting! Think for a moment; it is our Heavenly Mother who 
is thus outraged! The hearts of her children should be more 
than indignant. Please try to exhort the faithful to exhibit 
more respect, more love, more confidence toward our good 
Mother in Heaven. Let us encourage the recitation of the ro¬ 
sary in which she is worthily saluted. These salutations will 
console her and drive away from us those chastisements that her 
Divine Son ordinarily deals out to those who insult His 
Mother.” (Cir. No. 33.) 
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He had begun his episcopate by saying: “To Jesus through 
Mary." His last official teaching, and his last uttered word 
seemed to say: "Per Mariam ad Jesum." Thus ends the record 
of his twenty-three laborious years of episcopate which he had 
used exclusively to lead souls to Jesus, by putting them under 
the protection of Mary. 

Dyring the five days that his body lay in state before the 
funeral, the whole population of Le Pas, both Catholic and 
Protestant, filed past his coffin, manifesting the uiwnimous re¬ 
gret caused by the departure of one whom they had' rightly 
come to consider as the first citizen of their town. Even the 
Protestant clergymen came to pay their respects to him, and 
one of them could not restrain his tears. Such was the general 
esteem for the character of the venerated deceased. Every flag 
was flown at half mast during the whole time that the body 
lay in state. 

The death of this poor missionary in the icy regions of the 
North, who had tried to be forgotten and to pass unknown all 
his life had stirred not the town of Le Pas alone, and the whole 
Vicariate of Keewatin, but appeared to have aroused the whole, 
of Canada. Letters of condolence expressing, esteem for the 
venerable prelate poured in from all directions. The chief of 
the Federal Government, the Hon. M. Bennett: the chief of 
the opposition, the Hon. M. King; the Prime Minister of 
Manitoba, the Cardinal Archbishop of Quebec, all of the Can¬ 
adian Bishopsf a number'of Senators and Deputies, of Magis- 
tr^es and distinguished people from all parts of the country 
hastened to offer their condolences to Bishop Lajeunesse. 
Nearly all the Western newspapers, and some of those in the 
East, in announcing the death of the holy Bishop added notices 
recounting life and works of the Great Missionary frequently 
in magnificently worded tributes. The most remarkable of 
these was certainly that in the “Patriote de I’Ouest” of No¬ 
vember 29,, 1933. 

As for the funeral which the humble prelate wished to be 
■SO simple, it was so in sobriety of decorations, but it was im¬ 
posing on account of the number and distinction of the assis¬ 
tants. In spite of the distance and the difficulty of communica¬ 
tions, we remarked three archbishops, four bishops, a mitred 
abbot, the representatives of many archbLshops and bishops, a 
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representative of the Tremier of Canada, a representative of 
the Premier of Manitoba, a crowd of priests and religious, as 
well as the Mayor of Le Pas, who was supported by the greater 
number of the town's people. 

At the Requiem Mass celebrated by Bishop Lajeunesse 
tlicre were two funeral orations, one in English by Archbishop 
McGuigan of Regina; the other in French by Bishop Prud'- 
homme of Prince Albert. 

The first, taking for his text the passage from the Acts of 
the Apostles where St. Paul bids farewell to the faithful of 
Ephesus, who weep because they will never see his face again, 
drew a touching likeness between the mourning of the Ephe¬ 
sians. and that of those who were that day assisting at the 
funeral of the great missionary bishop, particularly those of 
I,c Pas, and of the whole Vicariate of KeewAtin. Then he 
traced the career of the apostle, insisting Upon his spirit of 
faith, his love of souls, his tenderness toward the little ones, 
and his attachment to his religious family, the Oblates of Marv 
Immaculate. He alluded to his poverty, and to the many and 
sorrowful trials to which it had pleased God to subject His 
servant who, in spite of every obstacle, had erected a magnifi¬ 
cent spiritual monument, and even a temporal one in that 
vicariate, where before his coming there had been nothing. 

Bishop Prud’homme took his text from St. Paul’s words: 
"I have fought the good fight; I have finished my course; I have 
kept the faith.” In an eloquenT^ight of oratory he out¬ 
lined the life of the valiant athlete who had devoted himself to 
the salvation of the most abandoned souls amidst fatigues, 
hunger, thirst, a very martyrdom of cold, and the opposition 
and carelessness of many of his neophytes. “How shall we re¬ 
count all the sacrifices attaching to the memory of the beloved 
and venerated departed whom we mourn today?” 

Following the Mass, the traditional five absolutions were 
pven successively by Bishop Breynat, Vicar Apostolic of Mac¬ 
kenzie; Bishop Melanson of Gravelbourg; Bishop Yelle, co¬ 
adjutor of the Archbishop of St. Boniface; Archbishop Sinnott 
of Winnipeg, and Bishop Lajeunesse, the new Vicar Apostolic 
of Keewatin. 

After the absolutions, while the procession was forming to 
conduct the body of the missionary bishop to the last resting 
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place, which he had chosen for himself among his faithful Ca¬ 
tholics of Le Pas, a strange thing happened that was remarked 
by everybody who witnessed it, by Protestants as well as by Ca¬ 
tholics. The hearse had stopped before the parish hall, the 
"Salle Guy", when a flight of white ^partridges numbering aboug^j^ 
twenty-five or thirty, flew over the hearse. The white bird^^ 
settled on the other side Of the road and remained there until / 
the procession moved on. Then, taking to flight again, they 
flew a second time over the hearse before disappearing in the 
direction of the cemetery. 

This incident was the more stricking because the white 
partridge is a species which passes thTe summer in the Arctic 
regions, and is never seen in the latitude of Le Pas before mid 
December. Besides they never settle thus in the midst of a 
crowd. Those who witnessed it said that it was positively the ^ 
first time that any of these birds had been seen alighting in tliq, i 
middle of the town. . ' 
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EPILOGUE 


The bip^y of Bishop Charlebois now reposes in the humble . 
Catholic Cemetery of Le Pas, beneath a simfJle monument they 
have raised to his memory in the midst of the poor and lowly 
folks amon^ who he lived his life. But "Defunctus adhuc lo¬ 
quitur.” Bnng dead he yet speaketh.Tor he lives and speaks 
still in the religious buildings witb,;<l^hich he ornamented the 
town of Le Pa'?. Monseigneur Cassulo, the.Apostolic Delegate, 
Said during the, visit that he made to Le Pas in July 1935, 
“This church, this school, and this hospital are .so many mo¬ 
numents raised td the. honoi: of our holy and venerated Bi¬ 
shop." And it is the same with him in every mission or school 
that was founded or restored by him throughout the Vicariate. 

He lives not only in these material monuments the fruit 
of his privations and sweat; but he lives more truly in the fruits 
of his teachings to the Christians of the Vicariate, and in the 
love v/ith which he inspired therti, in the paternal counsels he 
lavished upon them. He yet lives in the apostolicT spirit he 
breathed into his missionaries, in the personal direction that 
was always so wise and just that he gave to everyone of them. 
^^ore perhaps, still, he lives in the admirable coIKction of cir¬ 
culars so full of the apostolic spirit, which give such precious 
directions for the administration and direction of the mission 
as much from the spiritual as from the material point of view. 

. He still lives, may he live long, in the memories of all , 
those young men, alumni or new students, whom he so often 
visited in their colfeges and seminaries, who became ever more 
and more penetrated with the apostolic spirit that everyhere 
and always he strove to diffuse around him. If they felt that 
God called them, let them also come to work in the Lord’s 
vineyard, in that portion which is the poorest and most aban¬ 
doned field of the Master of the Household., And supposing 
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tliat they did not feel tliis (;dl, ne\ertlieles.s let them work, for 
the rnission rnnsr, aeeording to their eondition and theii 
means, by t,heir ahn.s, abbr^e &11 by their prayers. ^ 

He still lives and will live a long time in the hearts of the 
^enefaetors who were so devoted to him. For, once the ire 
M his timidity had been broken, the character of Bishop Char 
lebois was so attractive that every benefactor became his per 
sonal friend, and as much attached to him as though he had 
been a member of his family. In the innumerable letters of con 
dolenre received by his nephew and successqr, all the friends 
who by their alms had enabled the courageous missionary to 
undertake' the great things that he accomplished in Keewatin. 
pour out their .sorrow in silch terms as to lead one to suppo.se 
I'hat they themselves had lost a notable benefactor. • 

It is not only a verbal, or written sorrow; one feels in\all 
the letters the accents of a pain that is truly heart-felt. The^ew 
who wore more intimate with the venerated departed expei^n 
red.so lively a pain that it made them ill. Such was the gob<^ 
Monsieur M. Wilbrod l.abreehe of Montreal, who .for twelve 
(onsemtive years had plated his automobile at the service of 
Bishop C'harlebois on each of his visits to the East, and had 
driven him in numberless trips and visits necessitated by the 
needs of his missions. The announcement of the Bishop’s 
death to this good friend caused him such.sorrow that his life 
was in danger. .Such again was the charitable Caroline C6te. 
another notable benefactor of Bishop Chaplebois who while 
assisting at a requiem for him was so moved as to suffer a dis 
quieting attack And how many more there were, who without 
manifesting so sensible a sorrow were no less striken to the 
heart by the unevperted announcement of the death of the 
great missionary. 

In fact, as one newspaper remarked, the whole of Canada 
was profoundly stirred by the death of this humble man who 
had always tried to remain unknown, but whose sympathetic 
figure had engraved itself upon the hearts, not only of his in 
timates. but of all tho.se privileged to hear or to see him. Wit 
ness the demonstrations of sofrow and mourning in the parishes 
rvhere the dead pastor had made but short appearances, where 
(!•-' popiilitioo rn at the requiems that were ce 
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lebraied for him, just as it mif>;ht have been in tlie < ase of a 
I elation or a benefactor. 

We hope that everyone will keep a faithful memory both 
of the missionary himself, and of the lessons in the Christian 
spirit, and in pata-iotism that he never ceased giving during 
the whole course of his life, by his words, and his example. 
For, if he was most of all wholly a Christian and a missionary, 
he was at the same time patriotic, just because he was a 
Christian and a missionary. This is one aspect of his life that 
the small compass of this volume has prevented us from enter 
ing upon, for the same reason we have been compelled to omit 
many interesting details of his missionary adventures. 

We hope that later on some historian who is better fitted 
for this work will give a complete history of this beautiful 
life. While awaiting this larger work, we believe it would be 
well to publish, at least in pan, his edifying and interesting 
letters, and especially those relating to,the first years of hi.s 
missionary.Vcareer which he entitled "The Fxho of Cumber¬ 
land." We \ave used that material freely for the writing of 
the second part of this book and it has often been difficult not 
to make much longer quotations from this mine of inter-e^tjng 
material. ■ A 

We hope for the survival of the great departed .9ne5^aTK4(, 
this the more surely because in the many letters of condolence' 
received, we find expressed amid the tears and regrets the.^er- 
tainty that the venerated prelate already enjoys the rewarf, of 
his works, and that in praying for him nearly everybody'-was 
inclined to pray to him, and invoke his aid for themsE^kves. 
Several even attributed wonderful cures, or signal graces to 
the intercession of the servant of God. The flight of white 
[laftridges which twice flew over the hearse at Le Pas during 
the funeral has struck many people, even some Protestants, 
with wonder. 

One of his notable benefactresses was at death's dooi when 
the news of Bishop pharlebois’ death arrived. As she vvas very 
much attached to him they feared to tell her the news because 
emotion might be dangerous for her. On the following day 
as they were trying to tell her, taking all kinds of prec.autions, 
she smiled and said: ‘‘I know what you wish to say Bishop 
Charlebois is dead. He came to' tell me so birnself ” 
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Naturally we cannot pass judgment upon these marvelous 
incidents: we have to await the judgment of the Church. But 
we are permitted to invoke the beloved dead privately, and to 
ask God for the glorification of His faithful servant, if He 
wills it. In order to obtain this grace, supposing God wills it, 
let us continue to aid the work of the missions, the great work 
to which Bishop Charlebois devoted himself, and in which he 
has certainly not lost interest. 

The Author begs, in closing, to ask a little remembrance 
in the prayers of his readers. His 73 years remind him that for 
him also the time is approaching when he must also hand in his 
accounts. At that critical moment he will have great need that, 
they come to his help, and in the meanwhile will they b^ good 
enough to prav h'l hlni that he mav bp well prepared. ’ 
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Bishop Charlebois will die... he is dead! / 

‘Twas yesterday he trod the snowy ways... 

Today... he sleeps... 

The Angel who on high from hour to hour 
Within the glory of that blest abode 
Speaks gently of our sorrow with the elect, 

And sounds the death-knells of this dismal plain, 
Setting his flaming trumpet to his lips... 

“The Bishop of Le Pas is dead,”... proclaimed, 

—Ere yet the word had circled the blest throng 
They heard ascending from earth’s exile sad. 
Clamours, and beating wings that clove the air. 
“Open , oh, open! ye eternal gates!” 

Then, home upon the hearts of Cherubim 
—Monseigneur Charlebois entered Paradise. 

Thus entered he, with shining merits decked ,' 

Ovide, the shepherd of St. Margaret’s, 

Ovide devoted, burning-hearted priest. 

He who in Cumberland for sixteen years 
Had scarcely, in the sunshine or the storm 
A stone, at Pas, whereon to lay his head; 

Ovide the pontiff of the boundless wild, 

Men saw his passing o’er Manitobean steppes 
Bow’d down to earth, by them an outcast deemed, 
Who passed his rosary in mittened hands, , 
Furrowed the snow from Peter’s Church to Pas, 

The footsteps counted by the eye of Ood 

Of him who walked, ’neath clouds, his pastoral way. 

Nor ever left his own cathedral aisles. 

For the blue sky his own cathedral was. 

There entered he that glory where all shines, 

Ovide, who burned hii last poor candle end 
While visiting the cabin of the poor. 



More vngnbond than errant Bishop, he, 

His little eyes unde opened in surprise. 

He heard the Eternal College him proclaim. 

They stood about him in their snowy robes, 

Oblates of Mary, Apostles of the. North, 

His brothers who preceded him in death. 

All glorious .stood there, sowers of the word; 

('hrist's own surveyors from the sterile earth; 

Haulers of dog-trains, there the Oblates stood 
In conquering might. 

The first among them stood 
Tache, whose genius fashioned the brave church 
That spills its presence o'er the boundless plain; 
Orandin, whose very heartstrings would have burned 
With cold, had not love’s fire conquered frost; 
Faroud, whose suff’ring body kept his soul, 

.\nd walked in peace serene; the suff’ring Bishop Clut; 
Little old Jussard, shadow of Jesus Christ, 

No self-effaced, this Bishop of the Crees; 

Grouard, the patriarch with flowing beard; 

Ixirnmhe. giant of the prairie, gallant heart; 

Pascal, who midst his sadness one fair morn 
The Tabernacle clasped against his heart; 

Gascon. 'Lean pray-eri legendary marcher, 

Grollier. who in the Arctic raised the Cross; 

Husson the builder; Tissier the shuddering; 

Rouviere whose blood crimsoned the snow, 

.ind Wdliam T,e Roux, brother in Martyrdom; 

Fafard the brave; and bullet-tom Marchand; 
Lecomte; Le Doussal; Seguin; and again 
The holy Pere Legoff; Auguste Le.corr, 

.^now-blinded in both eyes; 

Boisseau of Fort George; the bright parade 
Of desert runners in the barren lands, 

Whom they called prcmdly "Apostles all Unknown”; 
.ilU nlP were there; 


The Bishop of the Portages, 
In robes of glory, white, shared in a throne. 

For out-worn moccasins wore golden shoes. 
Around his head a saintly aureole. 

WhpT) he ii'as seated in the splendid light. 
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In his eternity, Bishop Ovide 

Sought with his eyes among the saintly throng 

And finding not, his gesture swift appealed 

The Queen df the elect whom he in life 

Had ever made his path to Jesus: 

“Among all-those I sec, dear'Mother. fell. 
Where arc my forest children?” 

“With you they hymn their victory, dear son, 
But you, as pontiff muk for ever he 
Higher in glory.” 

“/ understand, good Mother, yet I thought 
To spend eternity amid my Montagnais ” 


They went to Jesus with the Bishop’s plaints. 

The Lord held council with the flanctuary Saints. 
The Bishop’s plea seemed strange in that high Court. 
St. Peter spoke: “It is a mystery — 

/ must protest—a case of Character —” 

The Apostle^ ceased and every eye looked down. 

It was Thcrese’s turn, she of Lisieux, 

She said it would be natural to think 
That those together suffered here below 
Might dream of life together in the skies; 

And Love might not, in any case contend; 

Not e’en in Heaven. And none spoke more. 

The “Little Queen” was, all 'knew it well, 

A little bit in power; for ‘tis she 

Whom Jesus Christ hears ivery time she prays 

In favor of a missionary. More, 

This good Oblate’s voice had been 
Raised in petition to the ‘Christ on Earth’, 

For her appointment to the Mission Fields, 

As Advocate. 

Knowing that, too, none spoke. 
“Granted,” said Jesus: and the Bishop: “Thanks!” 


Should you, when you go searching for your crown, 
Notice a pontiff absent from his throne. 

You’ll know you’ll find the Bishop of Le Pas 
Among his Montagnais—he will be there—do not forget^ 

E. NADEAU. 0,M T 
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IMPOSING FUNERAL OF HIS EXCELLENCY 
BISHOP OVIDE CHARLEBOIS, O.M.I. 


Eight archbishops and bishops.^—His nephew, Bishop Lajennesse, o.m.i., 
officiates,—Bishops McCnlgan and Prud’homme pronoance the 
funeral oration.—The five traditional absolutions. 


GREAT MOURNING IN CHURCH AND STATE 
(Special to “ Le Patriote ”) 

On this day of November 25, 1933, the whole town of Le Pas 
is in mourning. For the past five days everybody. Catholic and 
Protestant alike have filed silent ^and serious before the coffin of 
the great Bishop for whom they*weep as he lies in state in the 
black draped Cathedral. There Bishop Ovide ChS,rlebois,..whQ_died 
on November 20, is giving his last audience to the little ones and the 
humble folk he loved so well. Outside the flags are flying at half 
mast, and souls feel the weight of a profound sadness, for it is a 
father, a guide, and a benefactor whom they see departing in the 
person of the venerable deceased. 

funeral monming 

The tidings of his death sounded a very sorrowful knell in the 
hearts of all Canada. Messages of sympathy have flowed in from 
everjrwhere, and they came from all ranks, of society^ from every 
degree of the ecclesiastical hierarchy; froni\ tlm eivirgovernnient; 
His Eminence the Cardinal-Archbishop of Quebec; His Excellency 
the Apostolic Delegate; their Excellencies! the Archbishops of 
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Montreal and Ottawa; from the Honorable Premier of Manitoba, 
etc., etc. Others came to Le Pas in person to join with the prayers 
of tbe Church and render the. last duties of respect and affection 
to the mortal remains of the first Bisboj) of Kcewatin. The 
Canadian National Train brought their Excellencies Archbishop 
Sinnott of Winnijicg; Yclle, Archbishop-coadjutor of St. Boniface; 
their Excellencies Bi^iop Prud’homme of Prince Albert, and Sas- 
katobn; Bishop Mel® son of Gravclbourg; Bishop Breynat, Vicar 
Apostolie of Mackenzie; Mitred-Abbnt Certken,O.S.B., of 
Muenstcr, as well as many priests the list of whom would be too 
long. 

Father Charles Charlebois, O.M.I., of Ottawa, brother of the 
deeea.sed Bishop, his nephews Father Lajeunesse, O.M.I., and 
Father Erpmanuel Charlebois of Montreal, and his niece. Sister 
St Ovide, religious of the Presentation of Mary, had already 
arrived in advance to represent the family and share in the 
mourning of bis Excellency Bisbop Martin Lajeunesse, O.M.I., who, 
through the death of his uncle has succeeded to his place as head 
of the Vicariate of Keewaiin. 

Among those who would have most wished to look for the last 
time upon the beloved face of Bishop Charlebois, and to accompany 
his remains to their last resting place, his devoted fellow workers, 
priests, brothers, and religious bold the first rank, but they are 
faithftilly keeping their watch for Cod in the distant missions. 
Their remoteness must have added cruelty tp the blow, and noore 
isprrow to the separation Divine Providence had however reserved 
this privilege to a round dozen of them who were stationed nearest 
to Le Pas. When news of the blow reached them, nothing had been 
able to hold them, neither distance nor fatigue from the moment 
that they had found it would be possible for them to arrive in time 
for the funeral. Around their Bishop’s coffin resting upon two 
wooden trestles^hey represented the small but valiant phalange 
of missionaries whom the venerable deceased had formed, directed 
and borne onward to many apostolic conquests throughout almost 
inaccessible solitudes of his immense vicariate during the twenty- 
three years of his episcopate. Tt was because of this that they 
would yield to none the painful ta.sk of carrying to the grave his 
beloved and glorious remains. 


Glory and humility 

Yes, Glory herself came to sing at the tomb of this poor Bishop 
of the Indians. The newspapers a little familiar with the vigorous 
personality, the intense religious life, the interminable journeys 
the splendid works of His Excellency Bi.shop Cbarlebois, have 
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showered his coffin with the most magnificent praises. They have 
put his name into every echo of the country. This humble man has 
made far more noise since his death than during his life. His last 
breath seems to have given free course to the sentiments of admiring 
veneration inspired by his noble bearing, the entirety of his belong-, 
in^ to God, and his indomitable energy, which had hitherto been 
held captive on every lip by his extraordinary humility. If one 
could assemble all the pages written under the pressure of| regrets 
occasioned by his death, and the incidents concerning him that 
gratitude desires to engrave for the future,-the result would be the 
portrayal of one of the most attractive figures who ever illustrated 
the Canadian Episcopate and one of the careers the most filled with 
Canadian ecclesiastical history. 

He who so disdained worldly honors and was so indifferent to 
the appreciation of men, desired to remain as simple in death as he 
had been in life. He had asked for a coffin worth but a few dollars, 
and funeral rites such as are given to the poor; he had insisted 
that they be as free from pomp as would he suited to his dignity. 
His last wishes were respected. His body rests among the dead of 
his episcopal city, at the foot of the cross in the common cemetery. 
But the splendor of- the vestments of eight archbishops and 
bishops, the presence of twenty-one priests, the devout ctowd that 
overflowed the Cathedral, the sincere tears which the mere mention 
of his virtues by his panegyrists drew from every eye, the 
numerous rosaries, dear now as relics, that were made to touch the 
cold hands which held the poor wooden cross that every Oblate 
carries to the grave, his beautiful white beard framing his wholly 
kindly, straightforward, grandly energetic countenance threw a 
light as‘it were from the Beyond upon the sombre majesty of death; 
made a picture of incomparable richness and illuminated the 
victim life of this great missionary with an aureole of triumphant 
glory. 

The Requiem 

The Cathedral’s only bell announced .the beginning of the 
funeral services at ten o’clock. Bishop Lajeunesse, O.M.I., Vicar 
Apostolic of Keewatin presided. Father C. Charlebois, O.M.I., was 
Assistant Priest. Father E. Charlebois was deacon, and Father N. 
Doyon, O.M.I., was sub-deacon. The ceremonies of the Requiem 
Mass were under the direction of Father Dub6, and Father Cabana, 
O.M.I. 


The funeral orations 

After the Gospel His Excellency Bishop McGuigan pronounced 
a touching funeral oration in English. Taking for his text a pas- 
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sage from the Acts of the Apostles, he made the scene of St. Paul’s 
farewell to his belov.ed Ephesians live all over again. “And there 
was much weeping among them all... being grieved most of all... 
that they should see his face no more.” (Acts XX, 37-38). 

“It is thus,” said the orator, “that we have come together from 
far and near, united in heart and sympathy with Bishop La- 
jeunesse who was attached by so many ties of nature and grace to 
Bishop Charlebois to whom we have come to pay our last respects; 
whose good face we shall see no more.” Then he retraced boldly 
the career of the Vicar Apostolic, a career that had always been 
so progressive and so picturesque, stressing in particular his spirit 
of faith and charity, his attachment to his missionary vocation, - 
his love for the Indians, and the numberless trials by which it had 
pleased God to try His faithful servant, and make his work more 
fruitful. He concluded by saying that the Cathedral of Le Pas, 
its spacious and convenient Bishop’s House, its separate school and 
splendid Hosjoital would constitute a monument to the memory of 
any .bishop, but the most enduring monument for Bishop Charlebois 
will be the one he has built in the hearts of his flock. 

Bishop Prud’homme then spoke an eloquent panygeric in French 
of which THE PATRIOTE is happy to give its readers the full 
text upon its front page. 

Absolutions and interment 

The five Liturgical absolutions by which the Church bids fare¬ 
well to her deceased bishops, in recommending them to the Divine 
Mercy, were given at the end of the Mass by .Bishops Breynat, 
Melanson, Sinnott, Yelle and Lajeunesse. 

The procession was then formed for the march to the parochial 
cemetery which is situated more than a mile from the church. 
Every automobile in the city had been requisitioned for the oc¬ 
casion, and they had great difficulty in breaking out a path in the 
deep snow with which the country was already covered. They had 
dug the grave at the foot of the big cross, for the first Vicar 
Apostolic of'Keewatin Father P. Dubeau, O.M.I., founder of the 
mission of St. Teresa, about two hundred miles north of the great 
Lake Winnipeg, said the last prayers. The great Patroness of the 
Missions, who partly owed this beautiful title to Bishop Charlebois, 
had, so to say, arranged to be represented at the funeral of her 
missionary client by the guardian of the post that carries her name 
to the extreme limits of the Vicariate. Father Dubeau who had 
been ill in bed for two months was convalescent in time to assist 
at the death of Bishop Charlebois. He was only waiting for an 
aeroplane to depart in order to rejoin the three lay Brothers whom 
bp bnH hppTi obliged to leave without a priest, and \t^ithout Mass. 
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At the repast whieh fpllowed, and which had been graciously 
provided by the Grey Nuns at St. Anthony’s Hospital, the following 
gentlemen sat down with the clergy: Mr. C. R. Neely, Mayor of 
Le Pas; Dr. Elliott, representing the Government of Manitoba; 
Mr. B. M. Stitt, M.P., the representative of the Premier of Canada;, 
and a few other lay men. Father Dube read several of the prin- ^ 
cipal messages of sympathy addressed to Bishop Lajeunesse on the 
sorrow occasioned by the death of His Excellency Bishop Charlebois 
to the Church and State of Canada. 

Those present 

Besides the clergy already mentioned as assisting at the funeral 
we note'. Father O’Neil, representing the''Bishop of Edmonton; 
Father Martineau, representing the College of Assumption; Fa¬ 
ther Ubald Langlois, O.M.I.,.Provincial of the Alberta-Saskatche- 
wan Province; Father Beaupr6, O.M.I., of St. Boniface; Father 
Marchand, rectorjSt Le Pas;'Father Lefebvre, O.M.I., of Macken¬ 
zie; Father Delmas’, O.M.I., of Duck Lake, Sask.; Father N. Gil- 
loux, O.M.I., of Cimb^Wand-Hbuse; Father Duplain, O.M.I., of 
Churchill; Father Rofcah, of 'St. Agathe, St. Boniface; Father 
Charrpn, Prince Albert; Father Myre, St. Boniface; Father Lirette, 
Prince Albert; Father Da^ust, Prince Albert; Father R. P. Doyon, 
Sturgeon Landing; Father'Trudeau, Le Pas; Father Dube, Le Pas; 
Brother Jean, O.M.I., Le Pas; Brother Menard, O.M.I., Cross 
Lake: Brother R. F. St. Arnaud, Le Pas; Brother R. F. Bouchard, 
O.M.I., Beauval; Sister St. Ovide, Presentation Sisters, of Duck 
Lake; Mr. B. Stitt, representing the Hon. '^r. R. B. Bennett, Pre¬ 
mier of Canada'; Dr. Elliott, representing'the Hon. Mr. Bracken, 
Premier of Manitoba; Monsieur Schmidt, representing the French 
Canadians of 'the West, and the Chief and two Councillors of the 
Indian Reserve of Le Pas. / o 


THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT OF HIS EXCELLENCY 
BISHOP OVIDE CHARLEBOIS, 0,M.I. 

The Vicar Apostolic reqoests ihat the cost of his coffin doe's not exceed 
$40, and that he be bOried in the little cemetery beside the Saskat¬ 
chewan River. y* 

Le Pas, Manitoba. — Bishop Ovide Charlebois, Oblate of Mary 
Immaculate, and Vicar Apostolic of Keawatin,- declares in a 
testament of less than a hundredi words, that, he possesses absolutely 
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nothing and that therefore he can leave nothing to his natural 
heirs. He explains that in signing contracts he has done so only on 
behalf of the Roman Catholic Episcopal Corporation, that all the 
advantages resulting from these a^ts belong to the Corporation, as 
do all the obligations they impose'. He asks that the cost of his 
coffin be limited to $40, and that he be buried in the little cemetery 
beside the Saskatchewan River. 


FUNERAL ORATION 

Pronounced by His Excellency Bishop Prud’homme 


Your Excellencies, 
My Brothers, 


_ "Bonum cerlamen certavi, cursum 

conmmavi, fidem aervavi. In reUqvo 
repoaita eat mihi corona juatitm, 
(fuam reddil mihi Dominua in ilia die 
pialua judex." 

“I have fought the good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith.' As for the rest there is 
laid up for me a crown of justice 
which the Lord, the Just Judge will 
render to me in that day.” , 

(II Tim. IV, 7-8) 


It is scarcely more than a few months since I had the happiness 
of assisting at the consecration of the coadjutor Bishop' of the 
Vicariate Apostolic of Keewatin. Our hearts were filled that day 
with a double joy. A new Bishop had taken his place in the rahk.s 
of the Hierarchy as a lieutenant of Holy Church. But there was 
something more touching, more joy-giving still in the event because 
the eonsecrator, who was the uncle of the new bishop and a veteran 
of many a battle of zeal, and all the victories of a long apostolate, 
and loaded with years and merits, was at last to lay aside his shield 
and enjoy a repose which had been well merited in this evening of 
his beautiful apostolic, missionary life. 

We were far from thinking then that death would so soon come 
to fell this sturdy oak fi?ee which had resisted so many tempests 
and triumphed over so many of life’s storms. Alas! the impenetrable 
designs of God have taken him away from our affection, and our 
veneration Bishop Charlebois is no more. 'Death has for ever 



exile. 

Bonum certamen certavi. Yes, he was a valiant fighter in the 
army nf the soldiers and lieutenants of Christ. Bom in the Province 
of Quebec, and belonging to a family made illustrious by its beau¬ 
tiful nobility of faith, and ancestral traditions, the humble Vicar 
Apostolic of Keewatin brought to his service of God the force and 
ener^ of soul, that he was to spender forty-six years in the im- 
men^ task of evangelising the Indians of the Arctic regions. God 
seerns to have fashioned him. for rude combats and arduous tasks. 
Physically robust, tall in stature, he was able to defy the long 
days of walking, the prolonged wanderings over the snow with the 
dog-trains, briefly, all the many obstacles of missionary life. His 
moral never wavered, either on account of weakness, or because of 
the trials which God never spared him. His energy always had a 
.reserve of zeal and devotedness for the carrying on of his works, 
:and the accomplishment of everj'^ duty. Certainly he was not one 
"of .those who fight with the sword, but he was a valiant sold«r in 
all that was good, and pure, and upright, in all noble and saintly 
causes that might contribute to assuring- the benefits of civiliza¬ 
tion and religion to his dear Indians. He was ever the noble and 
loyal servant of Holy Church. If any man may say with St. Paul} 
“I have fought the good fight”, it is certainly he. 

Nothing could more surely prove tfcat, than the works of zeal 
that are stamped by the seal of his Apostoii^ labor. Evangelizer 
of the Indians, he mul^lied missions, instmitions, and chapels in 
his immense Vicariat?' Apostolic. They who understand a little of 
work and functions of a missionary bishop Iwitl not find it difficult 
to picture the combats, struggles, trials ^nd sufferings of every 
kind that made his life a long, slow martyrdom. They will xmder- 
stand the daily conflict of the will against these rigors of the apos¬ 
tolic life in the icy North; they will be able to realize the sorrowful 
crucifixion of the Bishop’s heart in those terrible solitudes of the 
icy steppes, facing the always arduous task of his life as a 
missionary. The conditions of this life left him no choice; he had 
to be a hero then and there, to walk on unflinchingly toward the 
conquest of souls, to be ever disposed to lay down his life for the 
sheep,'or the defence of the rights and privileges of his high func¬ 
tions. Bishop ^Charlebois was truly of the tempering of unsung 
heroes, of these giants of the apostolate who know how to stand 
fast and dairy the cross of Christ into every place to which they 
are carried by their zeal and love for God. One never sees in him 
anything of the dreamer; he was as much a practical roan as an 
intrepid apostle, yet moderate, resolved, rich in wjsdOTn with the 



pnidpnrp of pommon sonso, and simple with the sublime simplicity 
'^ldph is the lot, and the sppret of preat men. 

The heroie poems of great deeds portray for us the ideal knight 
in lus white armour, a handsome cavalier mounted upon a snow 
white war Worse who sacrifices all the joys .of life for the honor 
of fighting the battles of the weak, and in pursuing the ever fleeing 
phantom of the glorious deeds of a doughty knight: The poor and 
desolate regions of the North which has been so well called “The 
Great White Silence", have often. witnesseWllie=passing of another 
noble knight with a patriarchal beard, pi^rly clad and drawn by 
dog-sleds along ihe roads of his apostolate, as he toured the vast 
spaces of his diocese, no more in pursuit of the phantom of world 
glory, but prearhing Christ’s Gospel to his poor children of the 
prairie, b^pHzing, pomfnrting the afflicted, assisting so many eases 
of physical and moral misery; correcting the superstitions and 
the vices of these poor folks who were still buried in ignorance and 
darkne.ss lie celebrated the Sacrifice of the Mass beneath his tent, 
(fnd poured out upon these primitive tribe.s of people the Blood 
which has saved the world. "VVhat years of labor! What incessant 
fatigue^’ Hunger, thirst, a very martyrdom of eold, as Pius XI said 
so well, opposition or carelessTiess in his neojjhytes! How shall we 
number ajl the sacrificr-s attached to'the in''mory of the dear and 
hiiiu'nte(l departed whom we mo\irn today? 

, ' rqti^uinni i It was so'on that morning od November 20, 

the eve of the Prcsentatfbn of the Immaculate Virgin, whom he 
\ enerated and to" whom he prayed with such constant fervor. He 
rendered his beautiful soul to God. Curavm consumavi, I have 
finished my course, yes, an apostolic course that has rarely been 
equalled in our country. There is no need to rehearse the different 
stages of his long career in this place; his works speak more 
eloquently than anything w’e might say. The press of the w'hole 
country has recounted forjis th^ heroic achievements of the apos- 
tolatc of this valorous >Iissinpary Bishop of the North, they 
have been pleased to call him. And we can say in all truth that 
his labors arc writterf'in all our hearts in ineffacable characters of 
gratitude and affection. 

Fidem servnvi, I have kept the faith. Faith strong and generous, 
drawn from the depths of profoundly Christian family. His apostolic 
life proves it to have been no dead faith, but a conquering faith, 
labors of the apostolate for the extension of God’s kingdom, and the 
promotion of the interests of the Church. Yes, he loved the Church 
passionately, and recoiled from no obstacle in order to extend her 
conquests. Faithful to the noble traditions of his religous family, he 
was ever anxious at .all times to push forward the frontiers of faith 
niul One Tnigtt nail hi° life f, treatise on faith, an(^ his 


personality a sermon. 

His struggles in defence of the educational rights of the Church; 
whether in Ontario, or Manitoba, or Saskatchewan, as well as his 
dignified and noble attitude whenever his own country was assailed, 
made of him a champion of its rights. 

In reliquo reposita est mihi corona jxistituB. Yes. It is just that 
the faithful combatant in the evening of his life should expect from 
the good Master the recompense of his battle in the cause of truth. 

Such was the courageous Bishop whom we mourn; whose mortal 
remains lie before us. Sorrow fills the heart, of his nephew and 
coadjutor with whom he had lived under the same roof, whom he 
loved as a son. The church is draped in mourning; the plaintive 
strains of the Kyrie eleison which began slowly at first and issue in 
a vibrant and rending appeal to the Divine Mercy, and the chant 
of the Miserere attune us all to sprrow. We are mounting for him 
who was a model missionary bishop, the honor of the Church in 
Western Canada, the friend of the Indians to whom he gave such 
great care; the friend of Catholics, and non-Catholics alike who all 
venerated him, and, since his humility can no longer suffer from 
our praises, let us say here that he was the glory of this Catholic 
Church for which he would willingly have given his life, not alone 
in the halting places of sickness, bift in the sacrifice of martyrdom. 

Farewell Venerable Bishop, tender Father, benevolent Friend! 
Our broken hearts bring you today the tribute of their tears and 
their prayers. You have left us for a better world, and in a little 
while the whole lifurgy of the dead will gather itself^ together in 
this moving antiphon: “Ego sum resurrectio et vita,” “I am the 
resurrection and the life". It is the' ciy of faith, from Heaven 
that will come and lighten all our mourning. You then, O venerable 
and holy Bishop, can chant your deliverance in a flight of thank¬ 
fulness. Benedictus Dominus Qeus Israel. You will be able to chant 
that canticle of Zachary (Luke I), you who have so loved God and 
the Church. 

Give him, 0 Lord, eternal rest in the bosom of God, and may 
the unfailing light shine upon him for ever. 

Extracted from Le Patriote de VOuest, 

of We|lnesday, November 29th, 1933. 
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FI INFRA I OF BISHOP CHARLFBOIS ATTENDED 
BY PRELATES OF WEST 


l.« Pas witnesses solemn fnncUon as first Vicar-Apostolic is laid to rest. 
Archbishop McColaan and Bishop Pmd'honune deliver' funeral 
orations. 


The Pas, Man., Nov. 26. — With all the pomp and ceremony 
accorded a departed prelate of the Holy Cathdlic Church, the Ponti¬ 
fical High Mass of Requiem was,celebrated this morning in the cathe¬ 
dral of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart in final tribute to the life and 
works of the Rt. Rev. Ovide Charlebois, O.M.I., late vicar-apostolic 
of Keewatin who died last Monday morning. 

Throughout the week of sorrow, the remains of the pioneering 
missionary lay in state in his het^dquarters of the diocese, and at 
10 o'clock this morning more than 40 prelates, priests, and mission¬ 
aries, Sisters of Charity, Christian Brothers, and officials of religious 
and Caiholif ao^'inl orders gathered to pay hommage in solemn 


Procession, 

Long before the following of the Cathedral bell announced the 
moment of prayer, a procession of persons from Eastern and Western 
Canada, from the Prairies'” and the Churchill country, made their 
way to' the church, where beneath the black and white mourning 
draperies of the nave, they bowed in silence before the bier of a 
departed soul they came to honor. 

Although crowded to capacity, and then to standing room, the 
cathedral found a place for all those who knew Bishop Charlebois; 
those who, as members of the faithful, had received his ministrations; 
those who knew him as a laborer in the mission fields; those who 
remembered him as a builder of monumental churches, of hospitals, 
schools and civic works; and those who cherished an endearing memory 
of an approachable, kindly-disposed man, wbo'lived with the poor 
and died with the poor, leaving a wealth of fpiendships across the 
continent. ^ 



Government* represented 

Early to arrive were B. M. Stitt, M.P., representing the Federal 
^XJovemment; Dr. H. H. Elliott, on behalf of the Manitoba Govern¬ 
ing; C. R. Neely, Mayor of The Pas; and the Body of Councillors, f 
To these were added Officials of Public Bodies, Executives of Socie¬ 
ties and Clubs, men and women prominent in the business and indus¬ 
trial life of the North; citizens of half a dozen faiths and as many 
nationalities gathered together in the common bond of sympathy; 
sharing one another’s loss. 

At 10 o’clock the members of the Clergy were in their places in 
the chancel, facing the bier, flanked by the royal purple and gold, 
emblematic of heavenly kingship; symbolic of the supreme and the 
infitiite, toward which the eyes of worshipping subjects turned; then 
to rest on vestments of the priesthood, earthly representatives of 
Almighty Power, in their respective orders; guides and guardians 
of Christians. 


ProceRgional 

As the 6rgan offered the Requiem processional, members of the 
*^lprgy, the Grey Nuns, and- Sisters took their places. 

The Rt. Rev. Martin Lajeunesse. succeeding Vicar-Apostolic, 
nephew qjid for many years secretary, to the departed bishop, occu¬ 
pied his throne to the left, facing the vacant throne of Bishop Charle- 
bois to the right of the altar. 

While Bishop Lajeunesse celebrated the Hi^T'RequTem, priests 
at altars, below and upon either side, repeated Low Masses for the 
dead. 

The children's choir united with the male choir in the offertory 
of sacred music; sopranos and altos, lending sweet enchantment to the 
strength and robustness of mature voices. 

Music of Centuries 

Music that harkened down the centuries to the birth of the 
Church; blending with the mother tongue of the service; Rome 
encompassing time, and reaching into the distances to conduct her 
hrgh ritual for one who lived simply in the faith. 

Two sermons of consolation were offered; the first by Archbishop 
^^McGuigan, Regina, who spoke in English; the second by Bishop 
Pmd’homtme, Prince Albert, who addressed fhe congregation in French. 
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Sermon of Archbishop MrCuigan 

The funeral oration of His Grace Archbishop McGuigan was 
as follows: 

"Therf. v'a .1 much weeping among them, being grieved that they 
would eee hvi fare no more. (Acts XX, 38.) My Lords, Archbishops 
and Bishops, Venerable members of the Clergy, dearly beloved in 
r'hrist Jesus. 

“There are few passages of Holy Writ as touching, tender and 
pathetic as that which describes the parting of the great Apostle 
St. Paul from the clergy of the Church of Ephesus when^ before 
embarking, he knelt down and wept with theiri on the shore and they 
‘wept and embraced him being grieved that they would see hii face 
no more.’ (Acts XX, 38.) In like, manner, dearly beloved, we are 
gathered from far and near this morning in union of heartfelt sym¬ 
pathy with Hi.s Excellency, the new Vicar-Apostolic of Keewatin, 
who was bound by so many ties of nature and of grace to his uncle 
and spiritual father - we are gathered together to bid farewell to 
another Apostle, the Apostle of Northern Manitoba and Saskat¬ 
chewan, the MdSt Rev. Ovide Charlebois, whose kind face we shall 
look upon nermor^. You, my dear Bishop and Fathers of Mary Imma¬ 
culate. with the faithfuF of this Cathedral parish, and indeed the 
whole body of citizens of‘The Pas, are bowed down in unlooked for 
and staggering grief. You mourn the death of him who, by the dignity 
of his ^igh 'office and his personal devotion to your highest religious, 
spiritual and civic interests, endeared himself to your hearts. Through 
tear-dirained eyes you sec the receding vision of a life well lived and 
his Iffe vcork well done. With lips that quiver in the grip of grief, 
his whole north country bids him this morning an affectionate and 
grjbtoful ’farewell. 

• Reverence for the person of Bishop' Charlebois, for the Oblate 
fai^Tly of which he was a distinguished member, and for the Epis- 
copall office which he so worthily held for well-nigh twenty-three years 
demand that a farewell word be spoken in his honour. And yet, dearly 
beloved, I know not what thoughts to express or what words to clothe 
them in as we gather around this altar in sorrow. It would be difficult 
for anyone to bring into orderly review the strilang events of an 
apostolic life, distinguished by such wealth of virtue, such strenuous 
endeavour, such high ideals, such splendid achievements. It would 
be quite impossible for any words of mine to teU to your satisfac¬ 
tion, dear priests and religious of this vast Vicariate, what he wan 
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to you who knew his rare excellence anfl patient fatherly kindfiesa, 
through long and frequent intercourse. It is difficult to measure 
what life has meant to this Vicariate which he founded midst poverty 
and self-sacrifice of every kind and which he has served so long and 
so faithfully; to this Northwest where for nearly half a century he 
was a true, though humble and unobtrusive leader; and to this 
country generally whose religious life has been influenced by his 
Apostolic labours. The manifestations of sorrow seen here this 
morning and witnessed throughout Western Canada when the news 
flashed over the wires of his unexpected death on Monday last, speak 
of a loss which is genuine and universal. 

“There is no need to speak at length of his deep spirit of faith, 
of his ardent charity, of his truly Apostolic spirit. You, dear brother 
priests, have known his honesty of purpose, the simplicity of his 
childlike faith, the tenderness of his heart, the Catholicity of his 
affections. He lived the noble rule of St. Paul; T wdll spend myself 
and be spent for your souls,’ ‘Impendar at superimpendar.’ He put 
complete trust in Divine Providence and became all things to all 
men, that he might gain all to Christ. The charity of sChrist filled 
his heart because he was a true priest of God, a faithful religiou.a 
of Mary Immaculate, a noble Bishop and Apostle of Jesus Christ. 

‘True Priest and devoted Apostle I Yes' to Bishop Charlebois 
may well be applied these words of Holy Writ: ‘Behold a great Priest 
who in his day, pleased God and was found just.’ Born in a deeply 
religious family of sturdy French Canadian stock at Oka, in the 
province of Quebec, early in life he heard the voice of God calling 
him, as the Master Himself had called Andrew and Peter. ‘Come 
after me and I will make you a fisher of men.’ Thus in the College 
of L’Assomption near Montreal, in the Oblate Noviciate of Lachine 
and at the Scholasticate of Ottawa, he, day by day, stepped closer 
and closer into the footsteps of Christ, gradually ascending the altar 
wher^ he would touch the very hem of Christ’s garment. It was on 
July the seventeenth, 1887, that he knelt for ordination at the hands 
of the saintly, the gentle, the venerable Bishop Grandin, whose cause 
of beatificqition is now before the Holy See. Inspired, doubtless, ,by 
the devouring zeal of Bishop Grandin, he offefpd himself to the 
missjons of the Northwest. He came to save the souls^of the Indian 
tribes who ‘sat in darkness and thd" shadow of death’ — souls for 
whom the Sacred Heart of the Saviour shed His Blood on the crim- 
koned heights of Calvary. He heard the voice of God demanding 
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the sacrifice of ah that he teld near. ‘Go out from thy people and 
thy father’s house and cotae into the land that I will show you’. 
Hence it was that shortly after his ordination he bade adieu to his 
native province to become a missionarjy. among the lowliest of God’s 
children.” 

- Labored in Wegl 

‘The first sixteen years of his priesthood were spent at St. 
Joseph’s mission, Fort Cumberland, in SaskatcheVan, where, by his 
devotion to the sick and his unfeigned love for his Indian children, 
he soon gained the affection of all. Transfered to the Indian school 
at Duck Lake, his name is written in letters of gold on the annals 
of that institntion. 

'"Thns for twenty-three years as a bishop, did he sacrifice his 
life to Jesus through Mary, ‘Ad Jesum per Mariam', according to 
his own motto. During forty-six years, therefore, he was an ambas¬ 
sador of Christ and dispenser of the mysteries of God. Years of 
sacrifice, of self-annihilation, of humility, of hidden labour for and 
with God, for the extension of His Kingdom. Years of loneliness 
with no one but the Blessed Sacrament to comfort'him in the isolated 
mission of Lake Cumberland. Years of truly humble service'among 
his beloved Indians and half-breeds when, in poverty and solitude, 
he cared for the Maateris cause. Years among hie well-loved charges 
of the school of Duck Lake during which he brought Christ’s own 
personality in touch with the souls He had redeemed. This unlocks 
the secret of the deep reverence and filial love in which the good 
Father Charlebois was held by the Indian tribes to whom he minis¬ 
tered in his earlier years. They saw in him the Good Shepherd of 
souls, the kind and merciful Master, Christ Himself. 

“Truly, dear brethren, through his byes the>^ the eyes of God 
to shine and through his lips they heard God’s word. In each of bis 
hands as he raised them up to bless, they saw the wounds that dripped 
on Calvary and his feet on the altar stairs bore the same marks 
as those which the Magdalen kissed. As they heard his voice in th« 
confessional, they heard the voice of Him who bade the sinner. -‘Go 
and sin no more’. As they saw him in his daily life bringing comfort 
and consolation to the poor, the sick and the afflicted, they realized 
that the words of the Gospel were fulfilled -.‘Pauperes evangeUzantur', 
The poor have the Gospel preached to them’. They saw- in him tiie 
Good Rhcphor^f who went about doing good in the days of old, they 



saw Him who had eompaiamn on the multitudes, who soothed the 
sorrowful and bound up the broken hearted. The great charity and 
goodness of his heart drew ill souls to him and through him to 
Christ, for he was a true missionary a priest after God’s own heart. 

“But the day came when Father Charlebois was called to the 
exalted office of Bishop of the Church of God. He had learned to 
obey and therefore he was placed in command. He had learned to 
serve in humility and lowliness and therefore he was invested with 
authority. Then opened for him a wider field for his apostolic labours 
when he was named Vicar Apostolic of Keewatin. Then with mitred 
brow and staff in hand he was called upon to teach to rule and sanctify 
his spiritual children of this vast district. I need not tell you 
that, in this capacity, he was the very soul of the great work accom¬ 
plished here by the Oblat^ Fathers aided by a few secular priests 
since the erection of this "^cariate in 1910. His priests and co-laborers 
will tell you that they soon learned by experience to feel that they 
had as leader, a fathe/ full of vi^lance, d'iligence, judgment and 
charity, who showed the deepest interest in all persons and matters 
under his cafe, who rejoiced in the success of his assistants and sym¬ 
pathized with them in their trials. Like St. Paul, he rejoiced with 
those who rejoiced and wept with those who wept. His prudence and 
wise counsel were at the service of all. For, urged by the charity of 
Christ, he freely lent his services to whatever work would extend the 
kingdom of God. 

“Not content with supplying the pressing needs of his missions 
he built up a flourishing parish, and missionary centre at The Pas. 
He established the Scholasticate of Beanval and interested himself 
in better educational institutions for his Indian children. This very 
cathedral in which we worship today, the parish school near by, the 
fine,teligiou8 institutions that surround us, particularly St. Anthony’s 
hospital, eloquently proclaim his zeal for the beauty of God’s house, 
his IpiVe for your children, his care of the sick and dying. I was going 
to saV that these buildings would be his monument. But no — ‘Exegi 
mbnumentum are perennvus’ — grateful affection for him is en¬ 
shrined in the hearts of his sorrow-laden priests and people in this 
north land, his name shall be spoken in benediction from generation 
onto generation. , 

“Wa are indeed grieved that we shall look upon his face no more, 
but we do not sorrow as those who have no hope. God is not unmindful 
of his soldiers of the cross. Bishop Charlebois has fought the good 
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fight, has finished his course, has kept the faith and will, no doubt, 
receive the crown of glory promised to the good and faithful servant 
of Jesus Christ. He has literally left ‘father and mother'and sisters 
and brothers and home and lands’ for the name of Christ and there¬ 
fore, according to the scriptural promise, he shall receive life ever¬ 
lasting (Matt. XIX 27-29), that life so far above every earthly joy 
that St. Paul, speaking of it says: ‘Eye hath not seen nor ear heard 
nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive the things which 
God has prepared for those who love him’. 

"Yet, dear brethren, we must pray for the soul of this Venerable 
Patriarch, the father, the friend who has left us. For more than three 
score years and ten. in much striving and with great fidelity^ he 
walked in the way of the Master; but he was of the earth and 
therefore subject to human frailty, to errot and to sin. Great was 
his dignity, great were his graces, but great too were hie responsa- 
bilities. He has already given an account of his stewardship. God 
alone knows the spotlessness and purity required of a soul before it 
may enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 

"J know that the ties that hound him to you, my dear Lord 
Bishop, Fathers and Brothers of Mary Immaculate, will assure for 
his beloved soul the gratitude of your frequent and fervent prayers. 
We, too, dear Brother Prelates and Brother Priest.s, who, though not 
of his religious family or his intimate associates, yet esteemed and 
loved him in the Holy Sacrifice. a.sk God to grant him a place 
of 'refreshment.' light and peace.’ You, Reverend Sisters and devoted 
laity, who will no longer see the familiar figure of this venerable 
Prelate take his place in this sanctuary where he so often came to 
pray and offer sacrifice -- you will unite your suffrages and your 
prayers with ours and beseech the Eternal Father, in Whom he trusted 
as a child, to look with clemency and mercy upon his soul. 

“Especially this morning, as this solemn funeral dirge is sung 
and as the last solemn absolution and blessing of Holy Mother 
Church, let us all join in the fervent prayer an'd supplication that 
he may enter speedily into the joy of the Lord. 

“May the angels lead him into Paradise. May the holy standard- 
bearer, St. Michael bring him into holy light. May Mary Immaculate, 
Queen of Heaven, receive her Oblate. Eternal rest grant unto him, 
0 Ijord, and let perpetual light shine upon him. Amen.” - 
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TRIBUTE TO BISHOP TH/VRI EBOtS 


In its Usm of Nov. 20th., the Northern Mail, enterprising daily of Le r«». 

pays ihe^ollowing tribute to the memory of Bishop Charleholst 

0 Bishop r.harlebois “ 

“In the death of Bishop Ovide Charlebois, Northern Manitoba 
loses a man who contributed more than any other person to the 
history and early development of this country. 

“A pioneer who saw The Pas grow from a trading post, a man 
of progress and a man of implicit faith in Northern Manitoba's 
future greatness. Bishop Charlebois was an important; link bet^^een 
this new north-countfy and the older and more established east. 

“His work was Church work. To that, without stint, he gave his 
strong body and his brilliant mind, but in giving his life to his 
church he gave something also to the north country. He built a great 
diocese. He gave it hospitals and schools. He gave it progress and 
development and civilization. And so his name will live forever, not 
only in the annals of his own organization, but in the history of 
Western Canada. 

“It was in the service of his church that he contracted the illness 
which brought his death. In the long years of labor he gave to the 
country he had never spared himself. He had never sought the com¬ 
forts of the fireside. He was a man of action, of summer trails and 
winter journeys. All the seasons of the year had found him more 
often in the far-fiung outposts of his huge Northern Territory than 
in his own home and even advancing years failed to curb his devotion 
to his duty. 

‘Tt was the cold and hardship of a Northern trail'which brought 
his death. It would have been his wish to remain on duty until the 
final hours of Ufe, giving his last energy to the work which had been 
his lifework. 

“His death leaves a gap in Northern Manitoba which cannot be 
filled because of his associations with the past, because of his tirploBo 
struggle to build a great diocese and a great north. 

“That diocese will be his monument”. 

Extracted'TrQin The Northwest Revwye, 

)of Saturday, December 2nd, 19,13 





